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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


TO 


THIRD EDITION. 


This volume contains the whole of Kant’s works on 
tlio General Theory of Ethics. It consists of four 
parts ; — 

I. A complete translation of the Grutidlegung zur 
Metuphynik der Bitten. This work was first published 
in 178o. 

II. A complete translation of the Kntik der Pmk- 
tischen Vernunft (first published in 1788). 

III. A translation of the General Introduction to 
the Metaphysical Elements of Moral Philosophy {Meta- 
physurhe Anfanysgrimde der Sittenlehre), and of tht> 
Preface and Introduction to the Metaphysical Elements 
oj Ethics {Metaph. Anfangsgrunde der Tugendhhre). 

IV. The first portion of Die Religion innerhalh der 
Gremen der blossen Vemunftf otherwise named Philosn- 
phische Rcligionskhre. This portion was first publisiied 

‘ “ Kehfoon, ro far as it lies irithin tlie limits ot BeaAon 

alone" . not “pure Ileason,” as some German and perhaps all English 



\i IBANSLATOB’S PBEFACE. 

by Kant himself separately (in 1792), and it appears 
to me to be indispensable to a eomplete view of Kant’s 
Ethics. The remainder of the work (first edition, 
1793) docs not come within the sphere of Ethics 
proper. 

I have added, in an appendix, a translation of 
Kant’s essay — U^er ein vei'meintes Recht aus Menschen- 
lithe zu Ikgen (1797): Werke, ed. Rosenkr., vol. vii., 
which is interesting as throwing further light on 
Kant’s application of his principles. 

The first of these treatises and half of the second 
wore translated by Mr. Semple (Edinburgh, 1836 ; 
reprinted 1869) in connexion with the greater part 
of the Metaphysik der Bitten (which is concerned 
with the discussion of particular virtues and vices). 
Mr. Semple has also translated (in a distinct volume) 
the Religion u. s. w. 

The edition which I have used is that of Kant’s 
whole works, by Rosenkranz and Schubert, vol. viii. 
of which contains the Grundlegung and the Kritik, and 
vol. X. the Religion. For convenience of reference to 
the original, I have given at the top of each page the 
corresponding pages of Rosenkranz’ edition. It is not 


Mriterson the liiHtory of philosophy have it. Kant himself, indeed 
wijtes “ reiner” in one place (p. 60, note) ; but thiii is, doubtless, a 
slip, if not a printer’s erior Slips of the same kind are frequent, us 
my foot-notes show. 
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very accurately printed ; and where the errors are 
obvious, 1 have silently corrected them ; others I have 
noticed in foot-notes. Many of these errors seem to 
have been handed down through all editions from the 
tirst. Hartenstein’s edition is more carefully revised, 
and 1 have referred to it and to Kirchmann's in cases 
of doubt. Kant’s grammatical errors, partly provin- 
cialisms, partly due to his age, are usually corrected 
by Hartenstein, but silently, which is a somewhat 
questionable proceeding in an editor. Amongst these 
errors are : uncertainty in the use of the indicative 
and conjunctive; ^^an almost thoroughgoing misuse 
of prepositions” (Hartenstein); and irregularities in 
the gender of substantives. His use of “vor” for 
*‘fur” has been generally corrected by editors: where 
“vor” remains, the reader must remember that its 
retention is a matter of judgment. 

I have to express my obligation to Professor Selss 
for his kindness in revising the proofs, and for many 
valuable suggestions. 

The Memoir prefixed will, it is hoped, prove 
interesting. 
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PREFACE TO FOURTH EDITION. 

In thifi edition some correctionB have been made. 

The Portrait prefixed is from a photograph of an 
oil'painting in the possession of Qr^fe and Unzer, 
booksellers, of Konigsberg. It is inferior, as a work 
of art, to the portrait engraved in the former edition ; 
but as it represents Kant in the vigour of his age, 
and, unlike the former, has never appeared in any 
book, readers will probably be pleased with the sub- 
stitution. 1 possess also a copy of a rare full-length 
silhouette, photographic copies of which can be 
supplied. 

My notes are in square brackets. 
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uniyeraal property of matter, we cannot suppose the 
sun’s attractive force limited to our system ; but if it 
extends to the nearest fixed star, and if the fixed stars, 
like suns, exercise a similar force around them, then 
they would, sooner or later, fall together, if not 
prevented (like the planets) by a centrifugal form'' 
Hence we may conclude that all the stars of the 
firmament have their own orbital motion. If we con- 
ceive our planetary system multiplied a thousand-fold, 
and the several bodies in it to be self-luminous, the 
appearance, as seen from the earth, would resemble 
that of the Milky Way. The form of the heaven of 
the fixed stars then is in great an effect of the same 
systematic arrangement as our system in little ; om* 
sun with the other stan are, in short, the planets of 
a vaster system, which is, in fact, the Milky Way.* 
There may be many such systems, and some of these 
may appear to us as nebulae, and these being seen 
obliquely would present an elliptic form. The Mill^ 
Way seen from a sufficient distance would appear 
like one of these elliptic nebulae. But these systems, 
again, may be mutually related, and constitute to- 
gether a still more immeasurable system. This opens 
to us a view into the infinite field of creation, and 
^ves us a conception of the work of God suitable ttr 
the infinity of the great Creator. If the magnitude 
of a planetary system in which the earth is as a grain 
of sand fills our* understanding with wonder, with 
what amazement are we seized when we consider the 
vast multitude of worlds and systems which constitute 


' This suggestion of Kant’s anticipated Lambert’s similar sugges- 
tion by six yean. 
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the Milky Way; and how is this amazement increased 
again when we leam that all these immeasurable star 
systems are in their tom only a unit in a number 
whose limit we know not, and which is perhaps as 
inconceivably great as the former, while it is itself 
the unit of a new combination.' There is here a 
veritable abyss of immensity in which all human 
power of conception is lost. The wisdom, the good- 
ness, the power, that are revealed are infinite, and in 
the same degree fruitful and active; the plan of its 
revelation must, therefore, be equally infinite. He 
ventures upon tlie conjecture (giving his reasons) that 
nature may in course of time be again reduced to 
chaos, and again emerge like a phoenix from its 
ashes. When we contemplate nature in these suc- 
cessive changes, carrying out the plan by which Glod 
reveals Himself in wonders that fill space and eternity, 
the mind is overwhelmed with astonishment ; but not 
satisfied with this vast yet perishable object, the soul 
desires to know more nearly that Being whose intelli- 
gence and whose greatness are the source of that light 
which spreads as from a centre over all nature. With 
what awe must not the soul regard even its own 
nature, when it reflects that it shall outlive all these 
changes. “ 0 happy,” he exclaims, ‘‘when amid the 
tumult of the elements and the ruin of nature it is 
placed on a height from whence it can, as it were, see 

beneath its feet the desolation of all perishable things 
« 


' This conception is alluded to in the CriUqut of PraHical Seaom, 
p. 376. Humboldt erroneously identifies Kant’s view of the nebulm 
with that of Lambert and Halley : Coomoo (Sabine’s transl.), toI. iii., 
p. 323. 
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of the world. Reason could not even dare to wish for 
such happiness, but Revelation tesuihes us to hope for 
it with confidence. When the fetters that have bound 
us to the vanity of the creature have fallen off, the 
immortal spirit wrill find itself in the enjoyment of 
true happiness in communion with the Infinite Being. 
The contemplation of the harmony of universal nature 
witli the will of God must fill with ever-increasing 
satisfaction the rational creature who finds himself 
.united to this source of all perfection.* Viewed from 
this centre, nature will show on edl sides nothing but 
stability and fitness ; its changes cannot interfere with 
the happiness of a creature who has reached this 
height. In sweet foretaste of this condition the soul 
can exercise its mouth in tliose songs of praise with 
which all eternity shall ring : — 

‘ When nature faib, and day and night 
Diride thy works no more, 

My erer-grateful heart, O Lord, 

Thy mercy shall adore. 

Through all eternity to thee 
A joyful song 1 ’ll raise ; 

For, oh ! eternity ’a too short 
To utter all thy praise.’ Addison. 

Discussing the question, whether the planets are 
inhabited, he states his opinion that it would be absurd 
to deny this as to all or even most of them. But in 
the wealth of nature, in which worlds and systems are 
to the whole creation only sundust, there may well be 


' Compare Bishop Butler’s second Sermon on the Lore of Gh>d, 
where he speaks of viewing the scheme of the nnivecae in the mind 
that projected it. 

* Quoted by Kant from a Oennan translatioa. 
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waste and uninhabited places as there are uninhabited 
wastes on our own earth. Perhaps, indeed, he adds, 
some of the planets are not yet brought into a state 
fit for habitation ; it may take thousands of years to 
bring the matter of a great planet into a steady con- 
dition. Ju^ter appears to be in this transition state. 
One planet may come to its perfection thousands of 
years later than another.* We may be sure that most 
of the planets are inhabited, and those that are not will 
be so in due time. He imagines that the further the 
planets are from the sun the more the inhabitants excel 
in liveliness and distinctness of thought. Indulging in 
fancy, he asks. Does sin exist in those worlds ? and 
suggests that perhaps the beings in the inferior planets 
may be too low to be responsible ; those in the supe- 
rior planets too wise and too elevated to fall into sin, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Mai's. Perhaps, he 
adds, some of these bodies are being prepared for our 
future habitation : who knows whether the satellites 
which revolve round Jupiter are destined one day to 
illumine us “ No one, however, will base his hopes 
of the future on such uncertain fancies. When cor- 
ruption has claimed its part in human nature, then 
shall the immortal spirit swiftly soar above all that is 
finite, and continue its existence in a new relation to 
the whole of nature arising from its nearer relation 
to the Supreme Being. When we gaze on the starry 
heavens with our mind filled with such thoughts as 
have here been expressed, while all nature is at rest 
and our senses also in repose, the hidden faculties of 


' This suggestion also has been lately developed in a popular 
manner, as a novelty. 
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the immortal soul speak in a language unutterable, 
and give us conceptions which can be felt but. not 
described. If there are on this planet thinking beings 
so base as to bind themselves to the service of corrup* 
tion, in spite of all that draws them away from it, how 
unhappy is this globe to produce such miserable crea- 
tures ! but how happy, on the other hand, that under 
conditions worthy of all acceptation a way is opened 
to them to attain to a happiness and a dignity in- 
finitely beyond all the advantages which the most 
favourable arrangements- of nature can reach in all 
the bodies of the universe!” 

The reader who is interested in Kant himself will 
readily pardon this long notice of a work to which he 
attached some importance. At its first publication it 
was dedicated to the king, Frederick the Great ; and 
the theory developed in it is frequently referred to by 
Kant in his subsequent writings,' for he never ceased 
to take an interest in these subjects. So late as 1785 
he wrote au essay on the volcanoes in the moon, with 
reference to an observation by Herschel. In this Paper 
he suggests a mode of accounting for the great heat of 
the sun, and (originally) of the planets. His sugges- 
tion is based on the discovery of Crawford, that heat 
is developed by condensation. On the hypothesis then 
that the sun and planets were formed by the condensa- 
tion of matter originally diffused through the whole 


* In 1763 he repeated the Bubstance of it in the treatise, Dtr etm%g 
aOgliehe Btweiignind zu eintr BemotutraUm dtt Btutynt Oottu. He 
there mentions that the fonner work was comparativelj little known, 
as it had been paUished anonymously. In 1791 he caused an extract 
from it (containing what hethonghtworth preserving) to be appended to 
Soguner’s translation of Herschel: "On the Structure of the Heavens.” 
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space, this heat would be a direct consequence of the 
condensation. Still later, in 1794, writing on the in- 
fluence of the moon on the weather, he throws out the 
suggestion that the moon’s centre of gravity may (for 
reasons which he gives) lie bhyond its centre of figure* : 
a consequence of which would be that any air and water 
which might be upon its surface v^ould be collected at 
the side remote from us. 

In another instance, both Kant and Laplace might 
have had reason to say, Pereant qui ante nos nostra 
dixerunt.” In 1756 Kant wrote a short Paper on the 
theory of the wibds, in which, for the first time, as 
he believed, he gave the true account of the trade 
winds and monsoons. Halley had shown that the 
effect of the sun in heating the atmosphere at the 
equator would be to cause an indraught towards the 
equator from north and south. This indraught, 
according to him, naturally followed the daily course 
of the sun, and hence the easting.^ Kant showed that 
this theory was untenable. In fact, the wind would 
tend rather to meet the sun, the region to the west 
being the cooler. Nor could a wind from such a cause 
extend with nearly equal force all round the earth. 
Kant showed further that, owing to the difference in 
the velocity of rotation between the parts near tlie 
equator and those near the poles, all winds that move 
from the poles towards the equator tend to become 
more and more easterly, and those that move from 
the equator towards the poles become more and more 


' This conjecture also has been confirmed. 

* Phil. Tran*., vol. xvi. A short time previondj one Dt. Lister 
propounded the singular theory that the trade winds were caused by 
the breath of the marine plant Sargasso. {.Ihii., vol. ziv.) 
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westerly." Hence; in the northern hemisphere every 
north wind tends to become a north-east, and every 
south wind a south-west wind. In the southern hemi- 
sphere, on the contrary, south winds tend to become 
south-east, and north winds north-west. He follows 
out in some detail the general principles of this circu- 
lation of the atmosphere. We can thus explain, for 
instance, the monsoons of the Indian Ocean, &c., which 
blow from April to September from the south-west ; 
for when the sun is north of the equator, the wind 
blows from the equator towards these parts, and 
therefore takes a south-westerly direction. > Again, the 
current from the poles towards the equator is balanced 
by a counter-current, the heated air in the upper 
strata at the equator overflowing as it were towards 
the poles. When this descends, or overcomes the 
weaker motion of the lower strata, it becomes in the 
northern hemisphere a westerly wind, such as prevail 
between the 28th and 40th degrees of latitude. Kant 
subsequently introduced this theoiy into his course 
of lectures on Physical Greography, which was very 
numerously attended. Laplace propounded the same 
theory forty years later. 


' Kant himself says that, as far as he knew, no preTious writer 
had stated this principle, and he was well read in such subjects at 
that time. It hod, however, been stated by Oeo. Hadley (not " Sex- 
tant” Hadley) in 1735 {PhU. Tran*., toI. zzxix., pub. 1738). But 
Hadley’s paper attracted no attention ; and D’Alembert, in his Beflec- 
tions on ^e Causes of the Winds (1747), which obtained the prize 
offered by the Berlin Academy, rejects the heat of the sun as a cause, 
and makes all the phenomena depend on the attraction of the sun and 
moon. In the French Enoyclopddie (1765, nine years after Kant’s 
Paper, thirty after Hadley’s), this is combined with Hadley’s theory ; 
and it is suggested further that the monsoons may be due to the 
melting of snow, the exhalations from mountains, &c. 
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In 1763, Kant published his Essay On the only 
poeaible Demonstrative Proof of the Existence of God.^ 
The proof developed in this Essay is founded on the 
principle that every possibility of existence presupposes 
an actually existing thing on which it depends. This 
he characterizes as a more thoroughly d priori argu- 
ment than any other that has been proposed, since it 
does not assume any actutd fact of existence. 1 need 
not explain how he develops step by step the attri- 
butes of Unity, Intelligence, &c. At a later period 
he himself abandoned this line of argument. How- 
ever, the greater part of the Essay is occupied with 
remarks on design in the constitution of nature, and 
with an exposition of the theory developed in the 
above-mentioned treatise on the structure of the hea- 
vens. We may, he observes, argue from design, either 
as exhibited in a contingent arrangement, for example, 
in the body of an animal or in a plant ; or we may 
argue from the necessary I’esults of the constitution of 
matter, the laws of motion, &c. The latter method 
has the great advantage of presenting the First Causel 
not merely as an architect, but as a creator:^ From 
this point of view he instances first the simplicity and 
harmony resulting from the geometrical conditions of 
space, e. g. that if we seek all the paths which a falling 
body would traverse eitlier to or from the same point 
in the same time, they are found to be chords of the 
same circle. Again, he takes the manifold and har- 
monious benefits resulting by necessary laws from the 
mere fact of the existence of an atmosphere. There 
may be many reasons for its existence : if we suppose 
its primary purpose to be that it should serve for 
respiration, we find that its existence leads to other 
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to the moral worth of man. Natiu'al history, natural 
philosophy, the histor}’ of nations and human nature, 
mathematics, and experience — these were the sources 
from which he enlivened his lecture and his conversa- 
tion. Nothing worth knowing was indifferent to him ; 
no party, no sect, no desire of fame or profit had the 
smallest charm for him compared \rith the advance- 
ment and elucidation of the truth. He encoumged 
and urged to independent tliought, and was far fiom 
wishing to dominate. This man, whom I name with 
the greatest gratitude and reverence, is Immanuel 
Kant ; his image stands pleasantly before me.” His 
lectures attracted many hearers of mature age; and 
visitors to Konigsherg even prolonged their stay for 
the purpose of attending them. At the same time 
he continued to act as tutor to young men specially 
entrusted to his care, who lived with him. 

He had to wait fifteen years in the position of 
“ Privat-Docent ” before obtaining a professorship. 
He had, indeed, been offered a professorship by the 
Grovemment ’’before this : but it was almost the onlv 
chair which he felt he could not worthily fill — the 
Chair of Poetry. This involved not only the censor- 
ship of new poems, but the composition of poems for 
academic celebrations, and Kant declined the office. 
In the following year he was appointed sub-libraa’ian 
at the modest salary of 62 thalers. This was his first 
official appointment {cst 42). Four years later he 
was nominated to the professorship of Logic and 
Metaphysics,* with an income (fi’om all sources) of 


' Not of Mathematics, as is sometimes stated. The Chair of 
Matlftmatics ^vas offered to Kant ; but Buck, the professor of Logic 
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400 thalers. This was ultimately increased to 620. 
This was of course exclusive of fees from students. 
He inaugurated his professorship by defending his 
essay, De mundi stnsibilis atque intelligihilis forma et 
prineipiis. In this ]ie distinguishes the sensible ap- 
prehension of phenomena from the Concept of the 
Understanding, just as in the Critique of Pure Reason. 
He shows, precisely as in the latter work, that space 
and time are forms of the intuitions of sense. 7 

As professor, he continued to lecture in the same 
-wide circle of subjects as before. The lectures on 
physical geography and anthropology were especially 
populai'. He was fond of studying nature, but espe- 
cially human nature in all its phases, and took great 
pleasure in reading books of travel, although he never 
travelled. Having an excellent memory and a lively 
power of imagination, he could distinctly picture to 
himself, even in minute detail, the several objects 
described. On one occasion he described Westminster 
Bridge, its form, dimensions, &c., with such detail 
and distinctness, that an Englishman who was present 
thought he was an architect, and had spent some 
years in London. At another time he spoke of Italy 
as if he had known it from long personal acquaint- 
ance. So popular were his lectures, that we find Von 
Zedlitz, the Prussian Minister, writing from Berlin to 
say that he is reading with pleasure an imperfect 
manuscript report of the lectures on Physical Geo- 
graphy, and requesting Kant to favour him with a 


and Metaphysics, desired it, and Kant himselt preferred the latter 
chair. Buck, therefore, became professor of Mathematics, and Kant 
took his place. 
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correct copy. These lectures were published in 1802. 
The lectures on Anthropology had appeared in 1798. 
Both works are written in an extremely interesting 
and popular style ; and those on Anthropology are 
full of entertaining remarks and illustrative anecdotes, 
not without humour. Thus, speaking of the emotions 
that nature employs for the promotion of health, 
which are chiefly laughing and weeping, he remarks 
that anger also conduces to health, if one can indulge 
in a good scolding without fear of opposition ; and, 
in fact, many a housewife gets no hearty exercise, 
except in scolding her children and servants : and 
provided these take it patiently, a pleasant feeling of 
fatigue spreads itself through the organism. This sort 
, of exercise, however, ho adds, is not without danger, 
as the object of the scolding may possibly resist. 
Even when lecturing on Metaphysics, Kant is said to 
liave been lucid and interesting. When the difficult5' 
of his writingps was complained of, he used to say that 
he wrote for thinkers by profession, and with these 
technical expressions had the advantage of brevity. 
Besides, said he, it flatters the vanity of the reader to 
And perplexities and obscurities here and there, which 
he can solve by his own acuteness. But in his lectures 
he endeavoured to be clear and intelligible. He 
sought, as he expressed it, to teach “not philosophy, 
but to philoiwphizc.” In one of his letters he states th^ 
he was unceasingly observant of phenomena and their 
laws, even in common life, so that, from first to last, 
his hearers should not have to listen to a dry exposi- 
tion, but be interested by being led to compare his 
remarks Aitith their own observations. 

was bis custom to keep his eyes fixed on some 
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particular student sitting near him, perhaps in order 
to judge from the hearer’s countenance whether he 
was making himself imderstood. So Arago, in his 
popular lectures, used to select for the same purpose 
the most stupid-looking person in the audience, con- 
tinuing his explanations until the person ‘‘fixed” 
showed signs of intelligence. With Kant, however, 
the consequences were disastrous if the student hap- 
pened to have any peculiarity or defect, either in 
person or dress. One day the student thus selected 
happened to have lost a button from his coat. Kant’s 
glance recurred to the vacant spot, and during the 
whole lecture his thoughts were distracted, and even 
confused, in a manner inexplicable to those who were 
not in the secret-^ 

He did not like to see his hearers taking notes ; 
but would say, “ Put up your pencils, gentlemen.” 
and would not begin until they had done so. The 
reason of this was that he thought such attempts at 
reporting interfered with their attention to the matter 
of the lecture, by fixing it on the words. Some of his 
hearers took full notes, nevertheless. 

In 1772 he formed the design of writing a Critical 
Examination of Pure Season, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, the former part of which he hoped to complete 
in three months. The months grew to years. Six 
years later he writes that be expects it to appear 
“this summer,” and that it would not be a large 
volume. It did not see the light, however, until 
1781, nine years after he had announced that it 
would be ready in three months. When this master- 
work was produced, Kant was fifty-seven years of 
age. He states himself that it was Hume that roiised 
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him from his dogmatic slumber, and compelled him 
to seek a solid bari'ier against scepticism.^ 

It is stated on Kant’s own authority that he did 
not commit to writing a single sentence in this work 
on which hsLbnH not firnt rusked the judgment of liia 
friend G reen. A man to whom Kant showed such 
deference deserves a brief notice. He was an English 
merchant, and during the American War of Indepen* 
dence happened to be present when Kant, who sym* 
pathized with the Americans, denounced the conduct 
of England in strong terms. Green sprang up in a 
rage, declared that Kant’s words were a personal 
insult to him as an Englishman, and demanded satis- 
faction. Kant replied so calmly and persuasively that 
Green shook hands with him, and they became fast 
friends, and continued so until the death of Green in 
1784 — a loss which Kant deeply felt. 

Of the Critique of Pure Reason I need not here 
speak. Suffice it to say, that as Locke’s attempt to 
keep the mind from “going beyond its tether” was 
followed at no long interval by the Idealism of 
Berkeley, and the annihilating Scepticism of Hume, 
so Kant’s analogous attempt led in a still shorter space 
to the most complete idealism and transcendentalism. 
Indeed, his reviewers not unnaturally mistook him for 
an idealist, and Hamann called him the Prussian Hume. 


’ It may perhaps be interestuig to note that both Berkeley and 
Hume produced their greatest philosophical works before the age of 
thirty. Fi6hte wrote his “ 'WiBsenschaftslehie ’’ at thirty-thi-ee. On 
the other hand, Locke and Beid, whose object was, like Kant’s, to 
raise a barrier against scepticism, and to ascertain the extent and 
limits of the powers of the mind, both published their first philo- 
aephical treatises after fifty. 
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The work excited a lively controversy in the philoso- 
phical world, but most of the publications to which it 
gave rise have been long forgotten. Kant’s fame, how- 
ever, rose to the highest, and Konigsberg became a 
shrine to which students and tourists made pilgiimages. 

The Critique of Pure Reason was to be followed 
by the Metaphvs i^«t Natural Philosophy 

a nd of Mo ral Philosophy. The former appeared in 
1786, under the title Metaphysiaclie Anfangagriinde der 
Natnrwiaaenachaft} The views respecting motion with 
which this treatise commences had, however, already 
been published us a programme of lectures in 1758. 
Motion_i8 only relative to tlie surrounding space. 
While I sit with a ball on the table before me in the 
cabin of a ship moored in a river, I say that the ball 
is at rest ; 1 look out and see that the ship has been 
unmoored, and is drifting westward ; the ball then is 
moving westward. But I reflect that the earth is rotat- 
ing with greater velocity eastward ; the ball then is 
moving eastward. Nay; for the earth in its orbit is mov- 
ing westward with still higher speed. The orbit itself 
is moving, I cannot tell how rapidly, nor do I know in 
what direction. In any case then it is the same thing 
whether I regard a point as moving in its space, or 
regard the space as moving and the point as at rest. 
Hence the law of the composition of motion results 
directly ; for if A be a point having a motion of one 
foot per second westward, and two feet per second 
southward, I can regard it as having only the south- 
ward motion, while the space in which it is, is moving 
one foot per second eastward. At the end, therefore, 


‘ TranslatLMl by Mr. Bax, in Bobu’s Library, 1883. 
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of one second, the point will be found two feet to thb 
south ; and as its space in moving east has left it. one 
foot behind, it will also be one foot west, relatively to 
its surrounding space. This is the same as if it had 
moved in the diagonal of the parallelogram. Kant 
claimed as an advantage of this proof, that it repre- 
sented the resultant motion, not as an effect of the two 
motions, but as actually including them. It is in- 
comparably simpler and more philosophical than the 
proof given by D’Alembert and other contemporary 
mathematicians. When we treat of collision of bodies, 
this mode of viewing the matter becomes absolutely 
indispensable. If the body A is approaching the 
body H (equal to it) with a velocity of two degi’ees, 
we regard A as moving with a speed of one degi'ee, 
while B and its space move one degree in the opposite 
direction. The motions being equal and opposite, the 
result of their contact is mutual rest ; but, as the space 
is moving, this rest is equivalent to a motion of the two 
bodies in contact, relative to the surrounding space, 
and in amount one degree. If the bodies are unequal 
and have unequal velocities, we have only to divide 
the velocities in the inverse proportion of the masses, 
and assign to the space the motion which we take from 
one to add to the other, and the result will again be 
mutual rest, which is equivalent to a motion of the 
bodies in contact, with a velocity equal and opposite 
to what we have assigned to the space. We can in 
this way banish altogether the notion of vis inertias. 
Matter could not exist unless there were both a 
repulsive force and an attractive force. If attraction 
only existed, matter would be condensed into a point; 
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if repulsion only, it would be dispersed infinitely. 
The. relative incompressibility of matter is nothing 
but the repulsive force emanating from points, wliich 
increases as the distance diminishes (perhaps inversely 
as the cube), and would therefore require an infinite 
pressure to overcome it altogether. Physical contact 
is the immediate action and reaction of incompressi- 
bility. The action of matter on matter without con- 
tact is what is called actio in distans, and tlie attraction 
of gravitation is of this kind. Both attraction and 
repulsion being elementary forces, are inexplicable; 
but the force of attraction is not a whit more incom- 
prehensible than the original repulsive force. In- 
compressibility appears more comprehensible, solely 
because it is immediately presented to the senses, 
whereas attraction is only inferred. It seems at first 
sight a contradiction to say that a body can act where 
it IS not ; but in fact we might rather say, that every- 
thing in space acts where it is not ; for to act where it 
is, it should occupy the very same space as the thing 
acted on. To say that there can be no action without 
physical contact is as much as to say that matter can 
act only by the force of incompressibility: in other 
words, that repulsive forces arc either the only forces 
of matter or the conditions of all its action, which is 
a groundless assertion. The ground of the mistake 
is^if Confusion between mathematical contact and 
physical contadt. That bodies attract one another 
without contact, means that they approach one an- 
other according to a certain law, without any force 
of repulsion being required as a condition ; and this 
is just as conceivable as that they should separate 
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from one another without an attractive force being 
supposed as a condition.^ 

Kant, however, thought it conceivable that in the 
case of chemical solution there might be complete 
interpenetration or “ intussusception.” On this view 
of matter we may, he remarks, regard matter as 
infinitely divisible. 

Tke Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of 
Morals had appeared the yeai* before the last-men- 
tioned work, and was followed in 1788 by the Critical 
Examination of Practical Reason. Both these are trans- 
lated in the present volume. The few remarks 1 
have to offer on them will be found at the end of 
the Memoir. In 1790 was published the Critical 
Examination of the Faculty of Judgment. 

The essa)' on the corruption o f human nature , 
which forms the third part of this volume, appeared 
in 1792 in a Berlin magazine. Four years before 
this an edict had been issued, limiting the freedom 
of the Press, and appointing special censors, whose 


' Before reading this work of Kant’s 1 hod made a remark to the 
same effect in BtyH and TmeA, p. 76, with reference to the state- 
ment of Hamilton and others, that Sight is a modification of Touch. 
" Contact is usually understood to mean the approach of two bodies, 
BO that no space inteirenes between them ; but m this sense there is 
probably no such thing as contact in nature. Physically speaking, 
bodies in contact are only at such a distance that there is a sensible 
resistance to nearer approach. Sensation by contact, then, is sensation 
by resistance ; to say, then, that sight is a modification of touch is to 
say that the antecedent of Tision is the exeicise or feeling of the same 
repulsive force, which is a physical hypothesis, and, considered as 
such, is in fact absurd. Between ponderable substonoes and light, 
contact, in the sense just specified, is either impossible or is the 
normal condition.” 
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business was to examine as to the orthodoxy, not only 
of books, but of professors, lecturers, and theological 
candidates. The magazine in question was printed 
in Jena ; but, in order to avoid any appearance of 
underhand dealing, Kant expressly desired that his 
essay should be submitted to the Berlin licensing 
authority, who gave his imprimatur, on the ground 
that only deep thinkers read Kant's works. The 
second part of the work on the Theory of Eeligioii 
was referred to the theological censor, who refused his 
imprimatur. Kant accordingly submitted his essay to 
the censorship of the theological faculty of Konigs- 
berg, and this unanimously sanctioned the publica- 
tion, which reached a second edition in the following 
year. The Berlin censors were naturally annoyed at 
this way of escaping their decision, and the severe 
remarks in the preface did not tend to conciliate them. 
A few months afterwards Kant received an order 
from the king (Frederick William II), forbidding 
him to teach or write anything further in this man- 
ner. Kant did not mention the order even to his 
intimate friends. A slip of paper, found after his 
death, contained this reflection : “To deny one's 
inner conviction is mean, but in such a case as this 
silence is the duty of a subject ; and, although a man 
must say only what is true, it is not always a duty to 
say all the truth publicly .”-^ He therefore, in his reply 
to the king, declared that to avoid all suspicion 
he, “ as his Majesty’s most loyal subject,” solemnly 
engaged to refrain from writing or lecturing on 
religion, natural or revealed. The words, “ as your 
Majesty’s most loyal subject,” were inserted with the 
intention of limiting his engagement to the lif^ of 
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the king, and on the death of Frederick William in 
1797, Kant regarded hhnself as free, and published 
his Contest of the Faeultiea (i.e. of the Academical 
Faculties). 

In 1797 Kant ceased to lecture publicly. In the 
same year he published his Metaphysical Elements of 
Morals, which treats of the several virtues and vices 
in detail,' and Metaphysical Elements of Law. After the 
publication of these, he seems to have been regarded 
as a counsellor to be consulted in all difficulties, and 
an authority in all questions of conscience. The pains 
he took to give real assistance in such cases, both by 
his own reflection, and by inquiring from his col- 
leagues, are attested by his written and often cor- 
rected memoranda.'^ As an example may be mentioned 
the question whether inoculation was morally allow- 
able or not. This question was addressed to him at 
the same time by a Professor of Medicine in Halle, 
and by a young nobleman who was going to be 
married, and whose bride wished to be inoculated. 
Kant’s reply is not known, although some memoranda 
for it exist. 

After this time he began to feel the burden of age ; 
and his powers, mental and bodily, gradually failed. 
He was quite aware of his condition, and resigned. 
“ Gentlemen,” said he one day, “ I do not fear to die. 
I assure you, as in the presence of God, that if on this 
very night, suddenly, the summons to death were to 
reach me, I should bear it with calmness, should raise 
my hands to heaven, and say, ' Blessed be God ! ’ 
Were it indeed possible that such a whisper as this 

' TranBlated bj Mr. Semple. Edmburgh, 1836; ro-issued, 1869; 
3i^ edition, Edinburgh, 1871. 
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could reach my ear — ‘ Fourscore yeara thou hast lived, 
in which time thou hast inflicted much evil upon thy 
fellow-men,’ the case would be otherwise.” This was 
spoken, says Wasianski, in a tone of earnest sincerity. 
Two days after his seventy-ninth birthday he wrote in 
his memoranda : According to the Bible our life lasts 
seventy years, and, if very long, fourscore years, and 
though it was pleasant, it has been labour and sorrow.”,}' 
Up to this time he was able to read the smallest print 
without spectacles, although he had lost the sight of 
one eye nearly twenty year*’ before. But soon after 
he had written this memorandum his sight also failed, 
and he died in February, 1804, in his eightieth year. 
His body was .so dried up that the physicians said 
they had hardly’ ever seen so wasted a bod 5 ^ Indeed 
he had himself said jestingly some years before, that 
he thought he had reached the minimum of muscular, 
substance.® 

Kant was of weak frame, and still weaker muscular 
power ; he was barely five feet in height.® His chest 
was flat, almost concave, the right shoulder slightly 
crooked, his complexion fresh, his forehead high, 
square, and broad, while his piercing blue eyes made 
so lively an impression that it was long remembered 
by some of his pupils. Even after he had lost the 
sight of one eye, the defect was not visible to a 
stranger. In consequence of his contracted chest he 
suffered from a feeling of oppression, which early in 
life caused a tendency to hypochondria, to such an 

' According to Luther’s translation. 

’ An interesting account of '* The Last Dajrs of Kant,” taken from 
'Wasianski, may be found in Le dnincey’s works, vol. iii. 

' Five German feet would be less than fire feet two inches Engli^. 
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extent as eren to make him feel weary of life. This, 
however, he overcame by force of thought. When 
engaged on the Kritik, in 1771, he speaks of his 
health being seriously impaired, and some years later 
he says that it is unceasingly broken ; yet by dint of 
careful attention and great regularity he was able, 
without medical aid, to maintain such good health on 
the whole, that at a later period he used to say to 
himself on going to bed, Is it possible to conceive 
any human being enjoying better health than I do? ” 
His maxim for preserving health was, suatine et abttine. 
His practice illustrated this. The two indulgences of 
which he was fond were tobacco and coffee. But of 
the former he limited himself to a single pipe in the 
monung, whilst he altogether abstained from the latter 
until far advanced in life, thinking it injurious to 
health. At the age of seventy he wrote an essay. 
On the Power of tlte Mind to Master the Feeling of 
Illness hy Force of Resolution^/ The essay was origi- 
nally addressed to Hufeland, the celebrated author 
of the treatise on the Art of Prolonging Life, and the 
principles contained in it are exemplified from Kant’s 
own experience. He attached great importance to 
the habit of breathing through the nostrils instead of 
through the mouth, and asserted that he had by this 
means overcome a tendency to cough and cold in the 
head. There is more truth in this than is perhaps 
generally thought.^ Kant, however, is said to have 

' Afterwards included in the “ Streit dcr Facultaten.” Thisessajr 
has had a circulation of over 50,000 in Germany, and a new edition 
has lately appeared. 

* See an amusing book, by George Catlin, Shut y«w Mouth. 
London, 1869. 
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regarded it as of so much importance that he did not 
li]ce to have a companion in his daily valk, lest he 
should have to open his mouth. The true reason of 
this preference (in later life only) for solitary walks 
was, beyond doubt, that which is mentioned in this 
essay, that it is undesirable to exercise the limbs and the 
brain (or the brain and the stomach) at the same time. 

His punctilious attention to health is amusingly 
illustrated by the artifice he used for suspending his 
stockings. Thinking that garters injuriously impeded 
the circulation, he had a couple of bands attached to 
each stocking, and passing through a hole iir the 
pocket of his breeches. Inside the pocket they were 
connected with a spring enclosed in a box, and this 
spring regulated the tension. That he might not be 
without some exercise in his study, he habitually left 
his handkerchief at the other side of the room, so that 
now and then he should have to get up and walk to it. 
On the same principle his hours of sleep, &c., were 
adhered to with the utmost regularity. He went to 
bed punctually at ten, and rose punctually at five. 
His servant had orders not to let him sleep longer on 
any account; and on being asked once by Kant, in 
presence of guests, testified that for thirty years his 
master had never once indulged beyond the appointed 
hour. On rising he took a cup (indefinite cups) of 
tea, but no solid food. The early hours were devoted 
to preparation for his lectures, which in his earlier 
years occupied fom* or five hours, but subsequently 
only two. At seven o’clock precisely, or eight, as the 
case might be, he entered his lecture-room. Lectures 
ended, at nine or ten, ho returned to his study, and 
applied himself to preparing his books for the pinss. 
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He worked thus without interruption until one o’clock, 
the hour for dinner. This was his only meal, and he 
liked to have pleasant company, and to prolong the meal 
{duccre etemm) with lively, sometimes brilliant conver- 
sation, for three or four hours. Kant had no Boswell, 
and nothing is preserved of these conversations, in 
which he is said to have often thrown out profound 
and suggestive remarks with extraordinary richness. ‘ 
Until his sixty-third year, not having a house of his 
own, he dined at a public restaurant, which, however, 
he occasionally found it necessary to change, in con- 
sequence of persons coming for the purpose of discuss- 
ing philosophical questions with him. He considered 
that meal-time ought to be a time of perfect mental 
relaxation, and was not disposed to turn the dinner 
table into a lecture pulpit. His afternoons were, 
however, often spent at the houses of his friends, 
where he enjoyed meeting foreign merchants, sea 
captains, and travelled scholaro, from whom he might 
learn much about foreign nations and countries. His 
instructive and entertaining conversation, flavoured 
with mild satiric humour, made him a welcome guest, 
and even with the children he was a favourite. After 
he became famous he declined invitations if bethought 
he was to be made a lion of. 


’ Some of hiB critical biographers thought he ate too much, for- 
getting that thit> was his only meal in the twenty-four hours. “ It 
is bcheved,” says Dc Quincey, "that his critics ate their way ‘from 
mom to dewy, eve,’ through the following course of meals: — 
1st, Brciakfast early in the morning; 2nd, Breakfast d la fowchettt, 
about 10 a.u. ; 3rd, Dinner at 1 or 2 ; 4th, Venjptr Jirod\ 5th Abend 
Brad ; all of which does seem a very fair allowance for a man who 
meang to lecture on abstinence at night.” 
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When he had a house of his own, he had every 
day a few friends to dine with him. He liked to have 
a mixed company — merchants, professional men, and 
especially a few younger men. After dinner followed 
regularly his daily walk for an hour or more, along 
what was from him named “ The Philosopher’s Walk,” 
until he was driven from it by the number of beggars 
whom his habit of almsgiving had attracted there.’ 
Even the severest weather did not interfere with this 
daily walk, in which in his earlier years he usually 
had companions ; after sixty years of age he walked 
alone, for the reason already mentioned. 

He had on one occasion a nan’ow escape from 
assassination. A lunatic, who had made up his mind 
to kill some one, waylaid Kant for the purpose, and 
followed him for three miles ; but on reflection, think- 
ing it a pity to kill an old professor who must have so 
many sins on his head, the unfortunate madman killed 
a child instead. 

The evening was devoted to lighter reading and 
meditation. He would read over and over again such 
books as Don Quixote, Hudibrae, Swift’s Tale of a 
Tvib, Juvenal, and Horace. In his later years he was 
especially fond of reading books on physical science, 
and books of travel. Purely speculative works he 
cared little for, but liked to read Locke, Hutcheson, 
Pope, Hume, Montaigne, Rousseau. 

How unwilling Kant was to depart from his re- 
gular routine appears from a characteristic anecdote. 
One day as he was returning from his walk, a noble- 


I Yet some of big biographerg gtste that he never gave «lni« to 
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man who was driving came up with him, and politely 
invited him to take a drive with him, as the evening 
was fine. Kant yielded to the first impulse of polite- 
ness, and consented. The Count, after driving over 
some of his property near the cit}', proposed to visit a 
friend some miles from the town^ and Kant of course 
could not refuse. At last Kanttvas set down at bis 
own door near ten o’clock, full of vexation at this 
violation of his regular habits. He thereupon made 
it a fixed rule never to get into a carriage that he 
had not hired himself, so that he could manage it as 
he pleased. When once he had made such a resolu- 
tion, he was satisfied that he could not be taken by 
surprise, and nothing would make him depart from it. 

So his life passed, says one of his biographers, like 
the most regular of regular verbs. 

Punctual, however, as he was, his punctuality did 
not come up to the standard of his friend Green. 
One evening Kant had promised that he would ac- 
company Green in a drive the next morning at eight 
At a quarter before eight Green was walking up and 
down his room, watch in hand; at fifty minutes past 
seven he put on his coat, at fifty -five he took his stick, 
and at the first stroke of eight entered his carriage 
and drove off ; and although he met Kant, who was a 
couple of minutes late, he would not stop for him,* 
because this was against the agreement and against 
his loile. This gentleman, for whom Kant had a great 
esteem, served as the model for the description of the 
English character in the Anthropologie. Kant’s savings 
were invested with this Mr. Green, and allowed to 
accumulate at 6 per cent, interest. 

Kant is said to have been on two occasions on the 
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point of marrying, or at least of making a proposal ; 
but he took so long to calculate his incomingg^l^ 
outgoings with exactness, in order to see whet]|PpB 
could afford it, that the lady in the first case was 
married, and in the second had left Kbnigsberg before 
he had made up his mind. When he was seventy 
years of age, an officious friend actually printed a 
dialogue on marriage, with a view to persuade the 
philosopher to marry. Kant reimbursed him for the 
expense of printing, but at that age, not unnaturally, 
thought the advice rather too late. How sensible he 
was to the charms of female society appears from the 
Essay On ilu iSuhlime and Beautiful, p. 426 ff., where 
ho ^scusses the difference between the sublime and 
beautiful in the natural relations of the sexes. 

Kant’s personal character is described, by those 
who knew him best, as truly child-like. He was kind- 
hearted and activeLK benevolent ; of rare candour 
in estimating iJte imSfities of other men, with high 
respect for everything that was noble or deserving ; 
always disposed to recognize the good rather than the 
bad in men’s characters. He was always ready with 
counsel and assistance for the young. His modesty 
towards scholars of great fame almost degenerated 
into shyness. 

As may be supposed from the regularity of his 
habits, he never allowed himself to run into debt. 
When a student at the University, with very narrow 
means, his only coat had once become so shabby, that 
some friends subscribed a sum of money, which was 
offered to him in the most delicate manner possible 


for the purchase of a new one. Kant, however, pre- 
ferred to retain his suabby coat rather than incur debt 
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or lose his independence.* In his old age he boasted 
th^^llfhad never owed any man a peimy, so that 
<:anie to his door he was never afraid, 
to say, ** Come in.'* When his means had increased 
(chiefly through the profits on his writings), he assisted 
such of his relatives as were in want in the most liberal 
manner. On the death of his brother, he assigned to 
the widow a pension of 200 thalers. Many poor per- 
sons also received a weekly allowance from him ; and 
Wasianski. who in later years managed Kant’s affairs 
for him, states that his charitable expenses amounted 
to 'about 400 thalers annually. 

His kindness was shown in his last will, in which 
he left an annual sum to a servant who had treated 
him shamefully, but who had served him (not indeed 
faithfully) for thirty years. Kant had dismissed him 
two years before, with a pension, on condition of his 
never setting foot inside the hou^^Slgain. After some 
other small legacies, the residue'tiitw left to the chil* 
dren of his brother and sisters. The whole amount 


was under four thousand pounds. 

The principal questions on the Theory of Morals 
may, with sufficient accuracy for the present purpose, 
be said to be these: Fii^t, th e purely speculati ve 
question. W hat is the essential nature of m o ral righ t- 
ness ? Secondly, the_p racti cal questions, What is to 
I ma n thecriteiion of his duty ? and w hat is the founda - 
Ition of ~oljiga^n ? The additional question, By what 
lenity do we discern right and wrong ? is properly a 
psychological one 


‘ The zealsr will be reminded of the eimilor story of Dr. Johnson 
and Ihe boots. 
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If we had only to do with a being in whom Reason 
^YfiB irresistibly dominant, we should not need to raise 
any further questions ; but having to treat of a being 
with affections and appetites distinct from reason, and 
not of themselves dependent on it, we must answer 
the further question : How is Reason to maintain 
its authority in spite of these resisting forces ? *. e. 
What is the Motive ? Lastly, since we have to deal 
with a corrupt creature, a new question arises : How 
is such a creature to be reformed 

Now, how does Kant deal with these questions ? 
His categorical imperative — Act as if the maxim of 
thy action were to become by thy will a universal law 
of nature — gives perhaps not the essence of virtue, but 
a prop erty o f it, which m^ indee d serve as a s ubjec- 
tiye criterion. That this criterion is formal only, and 
therefore empty, is hardly of itself a valid objection. 
T he test of v ali d re asoning, Jjie ^llqgismj is equally 
nmpty. The categorical imperative is, however, 
rather negative than positive; and,_it is far from 
b eing sufficiently ejear as a tes t of th e mora liW of 
a ctions . This appears even in the examples which 
Kant himself gives. For example, treating of Com- 
passion, he supposes that if a man refuses aid to the 
distressed, it is out of selfishness, and then shows that 
if selfishness was the ruling princijde, it would contra- 
dict itself. But why assume a motive for refusing 
help ? What we want is a motive for giving help. 
There is nothing contradictory in willing that none 
should help others. So in the case of gratitude, 
there is no contradiction in willing that those who 
receive benefits should entertain no peculiar feeling 
toward their benefactor. It is true we should Jook 
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for it oiiTselyes ; but this implies that such a feeling is 
natural to man, and that we approve it. Again, put 
the case of self-sacrifice, of a man giving his life to 
save his friend; it would seem as easy on Kant’s 
principle to prove this a vice as a virtue. 

Kant has in fact treated human nature too ab- 
stractly. In eliminating the “ matter ” he has elimi- 
nated that on which frequently the whole question 
turns. Indeed, in some of the instances he himself 
chooses, he elicits a contradiction only by bringing 
in a teleological consideration ; e. g. as to suicide, ho 
brings in the end for which self-love was given. The 
will to destroy one’s own life is not contradictory of 
the will to sustain it, unless the circumstances be 
supposed the same.-/ 

These remarks, however, only^ jhow t hat the fo r- 
m\da is not a mechanical rule of conduct : they do 
not disprove its scien tific value . In fact, precisely 
similai' objections have been alleged against the logi- 
cal analysis of speculative reasoning, that it leaves 
untouched what in practice is the most difficult part 
of the problem. If all poisonous substances could be 
brought under a single chemical formula, the gene- 
ralization would be of value both ttieoretically and 
practically, although its application to particular 
cases might bo difficult and uncertain. Kant never 
attempted “ to deduce a complete code of duty from 
a purely formal principle he expressly states that 

* Sidgwidt, Method of Kthiet, page 181 ; 3rd ed., page 207, In 
bjs third edition, Hr. Sidgwick appeals, in defence of his view, to 
Kant’s statements m pp. 38-42 of tiie present book. The passage on 
p. 290 was, he remarks, written ten years later. But I think it will 
aeiound that in each of his hypothetical cases he does not deduce 
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this is only a negative principle, and that the matter 
of practical maxims is to be derived from a different 
source {cf. the present work, p. 299). Nor is it to be 
supposed that Kant was not fully aware of the difficulty 
of applying his formula to the complex circumstances 
of actual life. In his MetapUysic of Morals he states a 
great number of questions of casuistry, which he leaves 
undecided, as puzzles or exercises to the reader. And 
indeed similar difficulties might be raised, from a 
speculative point of view, respecting the rule, “ What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, even 
so do unto them ’l/-a rule of which we may never- 
theless say that in practice it probably never misled 
anyone, for everyone secs that the essence of it is the 
elimination of self-partiality and inward dishonesty. 
The scientific basis of it is stated by Clarke in lan- 
guage nearly equivalent to Kant’s. The reason of 
it, says the former, is the same as that which forces 
us in speculation to affirm that if one line or number 
be equal to another, that other is equal to it. “ What- 
ever relation or proportion one man in any case bears 
to another, the same that other, when put in like cir- 
cum.stances, bears to him. Whatever I judge reason- 
able or unreasonable for another to do for me, that, 
ly the same judgment^ I declare reasonable or unrea- 
sonable that I in the like case should do for him.’V 
Kant’s rule is a generalization of this, so as to include' 

I duties to ourselves as well as to others. As such ,it_ 
pas a real scientific -value. Pi’actically, its value 

the maxim from thS imperative. What he does is to test the Tnnxim 
by the imperative, just as he might test an argument by the rules of 
syllogism. 

* Jhtfourse on the Attrihntet, &t. Ed 1728, p. 200. • 
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consists, like that of the golden rule, in the elimination 
of inarard 

Mill’s criticism on Kant’s formula is, that when 
we speak of a maxim being “fit” to be a universal 
law, it is obvious that some test of fitness is required, 
and that Kant, in fact, tests the maxims by their con- 
sequences; as if the whole gist of Kant’s argument 
were not that the only test of this fitness is logical 
possibility ; or as if this were not the one thing 
expressed in his formula. As to testing maxims by 
consequences, he does so in the same sense in which 
Euclid in indirect demonstrations tests a h3q)othesi8 by 
its consequences, and in no other, c. by the logical 
consequences, not the practical. Take the case of a 
promise. In Kant’s view, the argument against the 
law permitting unfaithfulness is not that it would be 
attended with consequences injurious to society, but 
that it would annihilate all promises (the present 
included), and therefore anniliilate itself. Of incon- 
venience to society not a word is said or implied. 
Hence Kant’s objection rests wholly on the absolute 
universality of the supposed law, whereas the Utili- 
tarian objection from practical consequences would be 
applicable in a proportionate degree to a law not sup- 
posed miiversal. Hence, also, Kant’s test would hold 
even if the present promise were never to be followed 
by another; nay, it would be of equal force even 
though it should be proved that it would be better for 
society that there sliQuld be no verbal promises. 

It has been said’ that in applying Kant’s formula 


* Sidgwick, Method of Ethtco, page 450 ; Srd ed., page 482. 
Hr. ^idgwick’s argument involves the assumption, that the sum of 
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we must qualify it by introducing the consideration 
of •the probability that our example or rule will be 
generally followed ; and the instance of celibac}’ has 
been suggested, which, it is said, would be necessarily 
condemned as a crime if tested by Kant’s rule, pure 
and simple ; for if all men practised celibacy, there 
would be an end of the race, and, on the “ greatest 
hapj)incss ” principle, to effect this would be the worst 
of crimes./ Now, if a qualification were required, or 
admissible, Kant’s formula would bo deprived of all 
scientific significance, and its application made depen- 
dent on private and uncertain opinion. As to the 
example of celibacy, Kant has himself indicated how 
he would dispose of it by the way in which he treats 
suicide. He docs not show its unlawfulness by alleg- 
ing that if everyone committed suicide the human 
race w'ould come to an end, but by exposing the in- 
consistency in the principle of action which would load 
to suicide. In every case it is the mental principle 
which is to be tested, not the mere external action 
Bearing this in mind, we shall find no difficulty in 
the case of celibacy. It may proceed from motives 
which there would be no absurdity in supposing uni- 
versal, because the circumstances which give them this 
particular direction could only be exceptional. But, 
suj)pose celibacy recommended on gi’ounds which arc 
in their own nature universal, e. as a condition of 
moral perfection, then Kant’s formula would properly 


human happimss is certainly known to exceed that o£ human misery. 
Even on his own statement, a man who doubted or disbelieved this 
would be justified in adopting celibacy. If ay, in the latter case, he 
might regard it as a duty. 
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apply, for moral perfection is an end to be aimed at 
by aJL One might just as well say that Kant’s njle 
would make all killing criminal, whereas Kant would 
obviously require us to take into account the motive, 
self-defence, or other. On the other hand, apply Mr. 
Sidgwick’s qualificati on s , an d what wou ld resul t ? WbY» 
that we might innocently kill, provided the action 
were not likely to be generally imitated ! If occasional 
celibacy is justified only because there exists a natural 
passion which is sure to be usually powerful enough 
to prevent the example being followed, then we may 
equally justify occasional violence or murder on the 
ground that fear or benevolence will naturally prevent 
the action from being extensively imitated. 

Kant’s view of the source of obligation in the 
Autonomy of the will appears to require qualification 
if we would avoid a contradiction. A law must be 
above the nature to which it is a law, and whicli is 
subject to it. A being which gave itself the moral law, 
and whose freedom, therefore, is Autonomy, would 
not be conscious of obligation or duty, since the moral 
law would coincide with its will. Kant draws the ap- 
parently self -contradictory conclusion that we, though 
willing the law, yet resist it. Even if this be granted, 
it would follow, not that we should feel obliged, but 
that either no action at all would follow, or the more 
powerful hide would prevail. That we condemn our- 
selves when wo have violated the law is an important 
fact, on which Kant very strongly insists, but which 
his theory fails to explain. Is it not a far simpler and 
truer explanation to say that this self-condemnation, 
this humiliation in the presence of an unbending judge, 
is ajproof that we have not given ourselves the law ; 
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that we are subjects of a higher power ?* There is, 
indeed, a sense in which Autonomy may be truly vin- 
dicated to man. The moral law is not a mere precept 
imposed upon us from witiiout, nor is it forced upon 
us by our sensitive nature ; it is a law prescribed to 
us, or, more co rrectly speaking, revealed to us^Jbj^ our 
own Ressonv^ But Reason is not our own in the sense 
in which our appetites or sensations are our own ; it is 
not under our own control ; it bears the stamp of uni- 
versality and authority. Thus it declares itself imper- 
|sonal; mother words, what Reason reveals we regard 
as valid for all beings possessed of intelligence equal 
or superior to our own. Hence, many ethical writers, 
both ancient and modern, have insisted as strong ly as 
Kant that the moral la w is comm on to man with all 
ratio nal creatures.’ ^ And when Kant speaks of Auto- 
nomy, this is all that his argument requires. Acccjrd- 
ingly, he sometimes speaks of rational creatures as the, 
subjects of Reason, which is the supreme legislator 

As regards the sanctions of the moral law, which 
practically to imperfect creatures furnish the motive, 
these consist, according to Kant, in tlie happiness and 
misery which are the natural consequences of virtue 

' Kant uppeara to recognize this m the passage quoted on p .ji2 

■* Por instance, Cicero de Lcgibus argues that there is “ (oiuininiio 
Jims inter dens et homines." Dr Adams (in his celebrated seimon 
On the Obligation of Virtue), like Kant, remarks that to found the 
obligation of virtue on any good affections, or on a moral sense (as 
this IS generally understood), is to make its nature wholly precarious, 
to suppose that men might have been intelligent beings without such 
sentiments, or with the very reverse. So Clarke had insisted that 
the eternal lelatiuus of things, with their consequent fitnesses, must 
appear the same to tho understandings of all intclbgent beings. In 
fact, this is a commonplace of English moralists , 
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and vice ; and he thinks that when they are regarded 
as natural consequences, the dread of the misery will 
have more effect than if it were thought to be an 
arbitrary punishment. “ The view into an illimitable 
future of happiness or misery is sufScient to serve as 
a motive to the virtuous to continue steadfast in well- 
doing, and to arouse in the vicious the condemning 
voice of conscience to check his evil course.’” In 
this Kant agrees witli Cumberland. Kant’s argument 
for immortality is in substance that it is necessary for 
a continued indefinite approximation to the ideal of 
the moral law.'^ But since, as he maintains, we have 
ourselves to blame for not having attained this ideal, 
what right have we to expect such an opportunity ? 
Having missed the true moment in his argument, 
which led to tlie existence of a Supreme Lawgiver, he 
arrived at this fundamental truth by a roundabout way, 
through the conception of the simmwn bonuni. But this 
introduces a quite lieterogeneous notion, viz., that of 
happiness. Happiness belongs to a man as a sensible 
creature, and all that he has a right to say is, that if 
Practical Reason had happiness to confer, it would 
confer it on virtue. How much more direct and con- 
vincing is the argument suggested by Butler’s brief 
words : “ Consciousness of a rule or guide of action, 
in creatures who are capable of considering it as given 
them by their Maker, not only raises immediately a 
sense of duty, but also a sense of security in following 
it, and of danger in deviating from it. A direction ot 
the Author of Nature, given to creatures capable of 
looking upon it as such, is plainly a command from 


' Rtligwn, p. 80 . 
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him ; and a command from him necessarily includes 
in it at least an implicit promise in case of obedience, 
or threatening in case of disobedience ” ; and since 
“ his method of government is to reward and punish 
actions, his having annexed to some actions an 
inseparable sense of good desert, and to others of 
ill, this surely amounts to declaring upon whom 
hi.s punishments shall be inflicted, and his rewards 
bestowed.” 

Kant sees no mode of reconciling morality with the 
law of Causality, except by his distinction of noumena 
and phenomena. When the law of Causality is rightly 
understood, there is no inconsistency. For the cause 
which it demands is an efficient cause, and the idea of 
an efficient cause involves the idea of mind.' It is in- 
volved in the idea of matter, that it cannot originate 
(this Kant himself adopts as a first principle in his 
Metaphysics of Natural Philosophy) ; whereas it is the 
very idea of mind with will that it does originate. 


' This has been recognized by philosophers of all periods who have 
not begun with a paiticulur theory as to tho origin of the idea and the 
principle Thus, to take only non-nictaphysical writers, Sir J. Hcrschel 
says • “ It is our own immediate consciousness of effort which we exert 
to put matter in motion, or to oppose and neutralize force, which gives 
us this internal conviction of power and causation, so far as it refers 
to the material world, and compels us to believe that whenever wc see 
material objects pnt in motion . . it is in consequence of such an 
effort, somehow exerted, though not accompanied with our conscious- 
ness ” {A»ttonomy, lUth ed., sec. 439 ) Dubois Keymond makes 
a similar statement, deriving the principle from “ an irresistible 
tendency to personify ” It is somewhat singular that the philosophers 
who most 8trenuou.sly deny that the principle of causality has any 
basis other than our observation of the phenomena of passive matter, 
yet insist most strongly on extending it to those of active will. 
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When wc seek the cause oi motion, we are satisfied 
when we trace it to a will. Time, we may then apk 
for the motive ; but the nature of mot ive jmd that of 
efficient cause are heterogeneous. 

^Kant’s view of Freedom, however, does not involve 
anything of caprice or indeterminateness. Freedom, 
according to him, is not independence on law which 
we can consciously follow, but independence on the 
physical relation of causality, the not being deter- 
mined by physical or sensible causes. On this view 
the contradiction, which to Hobbes and others seemed 
to exi.st between the conception of freedom and that 
of tlie Divine foreknowledge, would have little weight. 
A short consideration suffices to show that there is a 
fallacy involved in Hobbes’ argument. Suppose a being 
perfectly wise and good, and at the same time free, 
then we should only require perfect knowledge of the 
{•ircumstances of a particular case in order to predict 
his conduct, and that infallibly. If ho were not free, 
we could not do so. And the more nearly a being 
approacbe.s such perfection, the mote certainly could 
we predict his actions. If his goodness were perfect, 
but liis knowledge imperfect, and if we knew how far 
his knowledge extended, we could still predict. It 
would be absurd to say that this would bo a con- 
tradiction. 

It is worthy of notice that Cudworth’s conception 
of liberty- corresponds closely with that of Kant. 

Tlie true liberty of a man, as it speaks pure per- 
fection, is when by the right use of the faculty- of 
free will, together with the assistance of Divine grace, 
he is habitually- fixed in moral good ” ; “ but when by 
th^ abuse of that faculty of free will men come to be 
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habitually fixed in evil and sinful inclinations, then 
are they, as Boethius well expresses it, proprix lihertaii 
eaptivi — made captive and brought into bondage by 
their own free will.” It may have been suggested 
to both of them by St. Paul, who represents sin as 
slavery, righteousness as freedom. 

Kant is by no means happy in his treatment of 
the corruption of human nature. In order to escape the 
di^culty of reconciling responsibility with the innate 
corruption oil which he so strongly dwells, he has 
recoui‘se (as in the case of freedom) to the distinction 
between man nounienon and man phenomenon. The 
innate evil of human natm*e rests on an inversion of 
the natural order, the legislative will being subordi- 
nated to the sensibility. But how can this be recon- 
ciled with the self-given and therefore self-willed 
law which makes good a duty ? It is inconceivable 
that the pure supersensible essence could invest the 
sensational nature (the objects of which have for it no 
reality) with a preponderance over itself. A further 
contradiction appears to be involved in the relation <>f 
evil to freedom ; for he states that freedom i.^ as 
inseparably connected with the law of Practical Reason 
as the physical cause with the law of nature, so that 
freedom without the law of Practical Reason is a 
causality without law, which would be absurd ; and 
yet, on the other hand, he regards freedom as an 
ability from whicli proceeds contradiction to the 
moral law. 

A still more insuperable difiiculty meets him when 
he attempts to answer the question, Is reformation 
possible ? He replies : Yes ; for it is a duty. Yotr 
ought : therefore you can. How the return from ,evil 
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to good is possible cannot indeed be comprehended ; 
but the original fall from good to evil is equally 
incomprehensible, and yet is a fact. Now, freedom, 
which belongs to the supersensible sphere (the sphere 
of noumena), cannot be determined by anything in the 
phenomenal world ; consequently, if freedom has, apart 
from time, given the man a determination, then no 
event in time can^produce a change. Nay, it would 
be a contradiction to suppose the removal of an act in 
the noumenal (supersensible) world by a succeeding 
act. Contrary or contradictory attributes cannot be 
attributed to the same subject except under the con- 
dition of time. If, therefore, the intelligent being is 
timeless, we cannot possibly attribute to it two deci- 
sion^, of which one annuls the other. He is not even 
consistent, for he argues that it is not possibl e to 
desiroj! this radical corruption by human power, but 
only' fo*ovcrcojwg it. Why does he not conclude here, 
r ought to destroy it: therefore I can ? Lastly, even 
if this “ I can ’’ were granted, it would be only a 
theoretical, not a practical, possibility. If the man 
endowed with the faculties in their true subordina- 
tion, with reason supreme, has yet not had strength 
or purity of will to remain so, what practical possi- 
bility is there that having this subordination perverted ' 
he can restore it? There is obviously an external 
aid necessary here. Not that anything wholly exter- 
nal could effect the change, which can only be 
produced by something operating on man’s own 
moral nature ; but there must be a moral leverage, 
an external fulcrum, a iroO otoi. Such aid, such 
leverage are provided by the Christian religion. It 
has introduced a new motive, perfectly original and 
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unique, the overpowering force of which has been 
proved in many crucial instances ; and no more com- 
plete theoretical proof of the absolute necessity of 
some such revelation could be given than is supplied 
by the attempts of the profoundest philosopher of 
modern times to dispense with it. 

Kant’s own position with respect to Christianity 
is that of a Rationalist. He accepts the whole moral 
and spiritual teaching of the New Testament, because 
he finds it in accordance with reason, and this being 
so, he judges that it is a matter of no practical conse- 
quence whether its introduction was supernatural or 
not. He did not deny that Divine aid was required 
to make reformation possible ; but he thought that no 
intellectual belief or knowledge of ours could be a 
condition of this aid, and, therefore, that all historical 
questions were auliaphora. But this is to take for 
granted that if God gives such aid at all, it must be in 
a particular way. Butler’s argument from analogy is 
conclusive against such assumptions. And, indeed, it is 
certain that the moral and the historical in Christianity 
cannot be thus kept apari. It is to the facts that tlie 
doctrines owe their life and motive-power. It is these 
that supply the leverage, without which the most per- 
fect moral teaching will fall dead on the ears at least 
of the masses of mankind. 

Besides, as Butler shows, revealed facts may be 
the foundation of moral duties to those to whom the 
revelation has come. 

It is remarkable that, although Kant was fond of 
reading English authors, and was influenced in his 
moral discussions by English moralists, Butler (who 
had written half a century before the publication of 
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the KriUk) was wholly unknown to him. What is 
more remarkable is, that Butler has remained equally 
unknown to German writers up to the present day. 
Whilst German historians of moral philosophy are 
careful to note the merits of even Wollaston and 
Ferguson, they pass over Butler's name in silence. 
The reason of tliis silence, doubtless, is to be found 
in the title of his work. But although foreign philo- 
sophers could not be expected to look for a treatise 
on moral philosophy in a book called Fijteen Sermons, 
how is it that attention was not called to him by the 
notices in Mackintosh (who is largely cited, e. g. by 
I. H. Fichte), which showed the high estimation in 
which the work was lield in England ? It is certainly 
a curious and suggestive fact that widtei’s, professedly 
and learnedly treating of English moral philosophers, 
should be wholly ignorant of the writer who holds by 
far the highest rank among them, who.se work is the 
classical work, the text-book of the Universities, and 
with a wider circulation, probably, than the works of 
all the other moralists put together. 

The most striking iiecuiiarity of Kant’s moral 
theory is its connexion with his metaphysical system. 
It is in the moral law that he finds the nieansof estab- 
lishing the existence, and to some extent the nature, of 
the supersensible reality. lie has been charged with 
inconsistency in this. What he pulls down in the 
Critique of the Speculative Reason, he restores illo- 
gically, it is said, in that of the Practical Reason. 
The fact appears to be, that readers of the former 
work are apt to fall into two mistakes. First, they 
suppose that they have before them a complete system 
instead of a portion only ; and secondly, they mistake 
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the attitude of suspense with regard to the supersen- 
sible reality for a dogmatic negation of all knowledge 
thereof. When they coiqie to the Practical works, 
they find the impression thus formed respecting 
Kant’s attitude towards the supersensible contradicted. 
But the inconsistency is not between the two parts of 
Kant’s system, but between his system as a whole and 
the impression derived from a partial view of it. That 
he limits his affirmation of the supersensible to its 
practical aspect is quite in accordance with the spirit 
of his philosophy. Nor is this limitation so very 
xiulike that of the common-sense philosopher, Locke, 
who, in speaking of the limits of our faculties, says that 
men have reason to be well satisfied, since God hath 
given them “ whatever is necessary for the conveni- 
ences of life, and the information of virtue ” ; adding, 
“ How short soever their knowledge may come of an , 
universal or perfect comprehension of whatsoever is, 
it yet secures their great concernments, that they 
have light enough to lead them to the knowledge 
of their Maker, and the sight of their own duties.’^ 
{Essay, bk. i., ch. i., § o.) 
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A ncient GREEK philosophy was divided into three 
sniences. Physics, Ethics, and Logic. This division is 
perfectly suitable to the nature of the thing; and the only 
improvement that can be made in it is to add the principle on 
which it IS based, so that we may both satisfy ourselves of its 
completeness, and also be able to determine correctly the 
necessary subdivisions. 

All rational knowledge is either material or formal : the 
former considers some object, the latter is concerned only with 
the form of the flpderstanding and of the reason itself, and with 
the universal laws of thought in general without distiuction 
of its objects. Formal philosophy is called Logic. Material 
philosophy, however, which has to do with determinate objects 
and tho laws to which they are subject, is again twofold ; for 
these laws are either laws of nature or of freedom. The science 
of the former is Physics, that of the latter, Ethics , they are also 
called natural philosophy and moral philosophy respectively. 

Logic cannot have any empirical part ; that is. a part in 
which the universal and necessary laws of thought should rest 
on grounds taken from experience; otherwise it would not be 
logic, i.e. a canon for the understanding or the reason, valid 
for ail thojight, and capable of demonstration (4). Natural and 

B 
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moral philosophy, on the contrary, can each have their empirical 
part, since the former has to determine the laws of nature as 
an object of experience ; the latter the laws of the human will, 
so far as it is affected by nature : the former, however, 
being laws according to which eve rything does happ en , the 
latter, laws according to which everything ought to happen.' 
Ethics, however, must also consider the conditions under which 
what ought to happen frequently does not. 

We may call all philosophy cmjnrtml, so far as it is based 
on grounds* of experience: on the other hand, that which 
delivers its doctrines from d priori pnnciples alone we may 
call pure philosophy. When the latter is merely foimal, it is 
logic : if it is restricted to definite objects of the understanding, 
it is metayhya ic. 

In this way there arises the idea of a twofold metaphysic — 
a metaphym of nature and a metaphym of morals. Physics will 
thus have an empirical and also a rational pait. It is the 
same with Ethics , but heie the empirical part might have the 
special name of practical aiUhropology, the name morality being 
appropriated to the rational part. 

All trades, arts, and handiworks have gained by division of 
labour, namely, when, instead of one man doing everything, 
each confines himself to a certain kind of work distinct from 
others in the treatment it requires, so as to be able to perform 
it with greater facility and in the greatest perfection. Where 
the different kinds of work are not so distinguished and divided, 
where everyone is a jack-of-all-trades, there manufactures remain 
still in the greatest barbarism. It might deserve to be considered 

' [The word “ law ” is here used in two different senses, on which see 
Whately’s Logic, Appendix, Art. “ Law."] 
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whether pure philosophy in all its parts does not require a man' 
specially devoted to it, and whether it would not be bettei: for 
the whole business of science if those who, to please the tastes 
of the public, are wont to blend the rational and empirical 
elements together, mixed in all sorts of proportions unknown 
to themselves ( 5 ), and who call themselves independent thinkers, 
giving the name of minute philosophers to those who apply 
themselves to the rational part only — if these, I say, were 
warned not to cany on two employments together which differ 
widely in the treatment they demand, for each of which perhaps 
a special talent is required, and the combination of which in one 
person only produces bunglers. But I only ask here w hether thw 
n ature of science does not require that we should always car e- 
f ully separate the empirical from the rational part^ and prefix 
to Physics proper (or empirical phys i cs') a m etaphysic of nat nre, 
an d to practical anthropoIcHty a metaphvsic of morals, which 
must be carefully cleared of everything empirical, so that we 
may kn ow how much c a n be accom plished by, pure, r eason in 
both-oasesr and from what sources it draws this its d priori 
teaching, and that whether the latter inquiry is conducted by 
all moralists (whose name is legion), or only by some who feel 
a calling thereto. 

As my concern here is with moral philosophy, 1 limit the 
question suggested to this . Whether it is not of the utmost 
necessity to construct a pure moral philosophy, perfectly cleared 
of everything which is only empirical, and which belongs to 
anthropology ? for that such a philosophy must be possible isE 
evident from the common i dea of duty and of t he moral laws. < 
Everyone must adpit tha t if a Jaw is to h ave m oral fe ry, 
to b e the jiasis of an obl^tioa, it must car ry with it absol^ 
neceasi^i that, for example, the precept, "Thou sMt.not lie,” 

b2 
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is not valid for men alone, as if other rational beings had no 
need to observe it ; and so with all the other moral laws properly 
so called ; that, therefore, t he basis of obligation must not be 
sought in the nature of man, or in the circumstances in the 
world in which he is placed, b ut d p}-^ .^g j;>l3Liii Jiha co ncep- 
ti ons of (a) pure reason ; and although any other precept which 
IS founded on principles of mere experience may be in certain 
respects universal, yet in as far as it rests even in the least 
degree on an empirical basis, perhaps only as to a motive, such 
ajjirecept, while it may be a practical rule, can never be called 
a mor al law. 

Thus not only are moral laws with their principles essentially 
distinguished from every other kind of practical knowledge in 
which there is anything empirical, but fdl mon^ philosof^y 
rests whpllyLoaits jure _parj. When applied to man, it does 
not borrow the least thmg from the knowledge of man himselk 
(anthropology), but_ gives laws d pnwri to him as a rational) 
being. No doubt these laws require a judgment sharpened by 
experience, in order on the one hand to distinguish in what 
cases they are applicable, and on the other to procure for them 
access to the will of the man, and effectual influence on conduct ; ' 
since man is acted on by so many inclinations that, though 
capable of the idea of a practical pure reason, he is not so easily 
able to make it eflective vn conereto in his life.^ 

A metaphysic of morals i s the refore indispensa bly neces sary^ 
not merely for speculati ve r easons, in order to i nve stigat e the 
sources of the practical princ ip led which are to be found d prtori 
i n our reason, b ut also bec ause m ora ls themselves are l^ble to all 
sorts of corruption, as long as we a re mthout that clue a ndv 
s upreme canon by which to estimate them correctly. For in 
ord er that an action sho u ld be morally good, it is not enough 
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that it conform to the moral law, but it must also be done for 
the sake of the law, otheru^ that conformitjr is only veiy. con- 
tingent jind unj[$rtaui ; smce a pnnciple which is not moral, 
although it may now and then produce actions conformable to 
the law, will also often produce actions which contradict it (7). 
Now it IS only in a pure philosophy tha t we can look for the 
moral law in its purit y and genuineness (and, in a practical 
matter, this is of the utmost consequence) ; we must, therefore, 
begin with pure philosophy (metaphysic), and without it there 
cannot be any moral philosophy at all. That which mingles 
these pure principles with the empirical does not deserve the 
name of philosophy (for what distinguishes philosophy from 
common rational knowledge is, that it treats m separate 
sciences what the latter only comprehends confusedly) ; much 
less does it deserve that of moral philosophy, since by this 
confusion it even spoils the purity of morals themselves, and 
counteracts its own end. 

Let it not be thought, however, that what is here demanded 
IS already extant in the propaedeutic prefixed by the celebrated 
Wolf* to his moral philosophy, namely, his so-called (jcnorol 
practical philosophy, and that, therefore, we have not to stiike 
into an entirely new field. Just because it was to be a general 
pre^itical philosophy, it has not taken into consideration a will 
of any particular kind — say one which should be deteniiined 
solely from d priori^ principles without any empirical motives, 
and which we might caH a pure will, but volition in general, 
with all the actions and conditions which belong to it in this 

* [Johann Christian Von Wolf (1679-1754) was the author of treatises 
on philosophy, mathematics, &c., which were for a long time the standai-d 
text-books in the German Universities. His philosophy was fomided on 
that of Leibnita.] 
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(reneral eignification. By this it is distingoisbed from a meta- 
physic of morals, just as general logic, which treats of the acts 
and canons of thought in general, is distinguished from tran- 
scendental philosophy, which treats of the particular acts and 
canons of pure thought, Le. that whose cognitions are altogether 
d prwn, for the metaphysic of morals has to examine the 
idea and the principles of a possible pwrc wil l, and not the 
acts and conditions of human volition generally, which for the 
most part are drawn from psychology (g). It is true that moral 
laws and duty are spoken of in the general practical philosophy 
(contrary indeed to all fitness). But this is no objection, for in 
this respect also the authors of that science remain true to their 
idea of it; they do not distii^iBh the motives which- are 
prescribed as such by reason alone altogether 4 prim, and which 
are properly morale from the empirical motives which the 
understanding raises to general conceptions merely by com- 
parison of experiences ; but without noticing the difference of 
their sources, and looking on them all as homogeneous, they 
consider only their greater <5^ less amount. It is in this way 
they frame their notion of dbligaiim, which, though anything 
but moral, is all that can be asked for in a philosophy which 
passes no judgment at all on the ongin of all possible practical 
concepts, whether they are d prion, or_only dpoateru»\ 

Intending to publish hereafter a metaphysic of morals, 1 
issue in the first instance these fundamental principles. Indeed 
there is properly no other foundation for it than the enlieal 
exn'Hiination of apurepradieal reason', just as that of metaphysics 
is the critical examination of the pure speculative reason, 
already published. But in the first place the former is not so 
absolutely necessary as the latter, because in 
human reas on can easily be tv y high dpgrpf* nf 
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correctaiet” nnTnplafnnana ovAn in the commonest under* 
standing, while on the contrary in its theoretic but pure use it 
is wholly dialectical; and in the second place if the critique of 
a pB]%^[ctical reason is to be complete, it must be possible at 
the sa^lime to show its identity with the apeculaJive reason 
in a common prin ciple, for_it can idtimatelj ba.only.i>nfi Elid 
the same reason vhioh-has to be distinguished merely in its 
applicatiopu. I could not, however, bring it to such complete- 
ness here, without introducing considerations of a wholly 
different kind, which would be perplexing to the reader (e). 
On this account I have adopted the title of Pwndomental 
Principles of ilvt Mdapliyxus of Morcds instead of that of a 
Crdical Emnvinatton of the j^re practictd reason. _ 

But in the third place, since a metaphysic of morals, in 
spite of the discouraging title, is yet capable of being presented 
in a ^Kipular form, and one adapted to the common under- 
standing, I find it useful to separate from it this preliminaty 
treatise on its fundamental principles, in order that I may not 
hereafter have need to introduce these necessarily subtle 
discussions into a book of a more simple character. 

The present treatise is, however, nothing more than the 
investigation and establishment o f the sapreme priruA^jff 
morality., and this alone constitutes a study complete in itself, 
and one which ought to be kept apart from every other moral 
investigation. No doubt my conclusions on this weighty 
question, which has hitherto beed very unsatisfactorily 
examined, would receive much light from the application of 
the same principle to the whole system, and would be greatly 
confirmed by the adequacy which it exhibits throughout ; but 
I must forego this advantage, which indeed would be after all 
more gratifyii^ than useful, since the easy applicability of a 
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principle and its apparent adequacy give no very certain proof 
of its BoondnesB, bat rather inspire a certain partiadity, which 
prevents us from examining and estimating it strictly m itself, 
and without regard to consequences. 

I have adopted in this work the method which I think 
most suitable, proceeding analytically from common knowledge 
to the determination of its ultimate principle, and again 
descending synthetically from the examination of this principle 
and its sources to the common knowledge in which we find it 
employed. The division will, theiefore, be as follows (lO) : — 

1. First section . — Transition from the common rational 

knowledge of morality to the philosophical 

2. Second section . — Transition from popular moral philosophy 

to the metaphysic of morals 

3. Third section . — Final step from the metaphysic of murals 

to the critique of the pure practical reason. 
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FIKST SECTION. 

TBANSITION FROM THB COMMON RATIONAL KNOWlEDGB OF 
MOKALITV TO IHE PHILOSOPHICAL. 

(Nothing can possibly be conceived in the vrorld, or even out of 
it, which can be called good, wiUiout qualification, except a Good 
Will^ Intell^nce, wit, judgment, and the other talents of the 
mind, however they may be named, or courage, resolution, per- 
severance, as qualities of temperament, are undoubtedly good 
an^^ deairable in many respectSij but these gifts of nature may 
also become extremely bad and mischievous if the will which is 
to make use of them, and which, therefore, constitutes what is 
called chameter, is not good. It is the same with the gifts of 
fortune. ) Power, nches, honour, even health, and the general 
well-being and contentment with one’s condition which is called 
happiness, inspire pride, and often presumption, ^ there is not a 
good will to correct the influence of these on the minuend with 
this also to rectify the whole principle of acting, and adapt it 
to its end. The sight of a being who is not adorned with a single 
featu^of a pure and good will, enjoying unbroken prosperity, 
can sever give pleasure to an impartial rational spectator (12). 
Thus a good will appears to constitute the indispensable condi- 
tion even of being worthy of happiness. ) 

( There are even some qualities which are of service to this 
good will itself, and may facilitate its action, yet which have no 
intrinsic unconditional value, but always presuppose a good 
will, and this qualifies the esteem that we justly have for them, 
and does not permit us to regard them as absolutely good. 
Moderation in the afiections and passions, self-control, and 
calm deliberation are not only good in many respects, but even 
seem to conAitute part of. the intrinsic worth of the person ; 
but they are far from deserving to be called good without 
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qualification^ although they have been so nnoonditionaily 
praised by the ancients. For without the principles of a good 
will, they may become extremely bad ; and the coolness of a 
villain not only makes him far more dangerous, but also directly 
makes him more abominable in our eyes than he would have been 
without it.p 

' good will is good not because of what it performs or 
effects, not by its aptness for the kttainment of some proposed 
end, but simply by virtue of the volition, that is, it is good in 
itseiyand considered by itself is to be esteemed much higher 
than all that can be brought about by it in favour of any incli- 
nation, nay, even of the sum-total of all inclinations. Even if 
it shbuld happen that, owing to special disfavour of fortune, or 
the niggardly provision of a step-motherly nature, this will 
should wholly lack power to accomplish its purpose,^! with its 
greatest efforts it should yet achieve nothing, and there should 
remain only the good will (not, to be sure, a mere wish, but the 
summoning of all means in our power), then, like a jewel, it 
would still shine by its own light, as a thing which has its 
whole value in itself (13). Its usefulness or fruitlessness can 
neitlier add to nor take away anything from this value\ It 
would be, as it were, only the setting to enable us to handle it 
the more conveniently in common commerce, or to attract to it 
the attention of those who are not yet connoisseurs, but not to 
recommend it to true connoisseurs, or to deteimine its value. 

There is, however, something so strange in this idea of the 
absolute value of the mere will, in which no account is taken of 
its utihty, that notwithstanding the thorough assent of even 
common reason to the idea, yet a suspicion must arise that it 
may perhaps really be the product of mere high-flown fancy, 
and that we may have misunderstood the purpose of nature in 
assigning reason as the governor of our wilL Therefore we will 
examine this idea from this point of view. 

In the physical constitution of an organized being, that is, a, 
being adapted suitably to the purposes of life, we assume it as 
a fundamental principle that no organ for any purpose will be 
fouali but what is also the fittest and best adapted for that 
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puipose. Now in a being which has reason and a will, if the 
proper object of nature were its conservation, its welfare, in a 
word, its happiness, then nature would have hit upon a very bad 
arrangement in selecting the reason of the creature to carry out 
this purpose. For all the actions which the crcatui-e has to per- 
form with a view to this purpose, and the whole rule of its con- 
duct, would be far more surely presciibed to it by instinct, and 
that end would have been attained thereby much more certainly 
than it ever can be by reason. Should reason have been com- 
municated to this favoured creature over and above, it must 
only have 8en*ed it to contemplate the happy constitution of its 
nature (14), to admire it, to congratulate itself thereon, and 
to feel thankful for it to the beneficent cause, but not that it 
should subject its desires to that weak and delusive guidance, 
and meddle bunglingly with the purpose of nature. In a word, 
nature would have taken care that reason should not break forth 
into praetvoal eaxrctse, nor have the presumption, with its weak 
insight, to think out for itself the plan of happiness, and of 
the means of attaining it. Nature would not only have taken 
on herself the choice of the ends, but also of the means, and 
with wise foresight would have entrusted both to instinct. 

And, in fact, we find that the more a cultivated reason 
applies itself with deliberate purpose to the enjojrment of life 
and happiness, so much the more does the man foil of true 
satisfaction. And from this circumstance there arises in many, if 
they are candid enough to conf^ it, a certain degree of misology, 
that is, hatred of reason, especially in the cose of those who are 
most experienced in- the use of it, because after calculating aU 
the advantages they derive, I do not say from the invention of all 
the arts of common luxury, but even from the sciences (which 
seem to them to be after all only a luxury of the understanding), 
they find that they have, in fact, only brouglit more trouble mi 
their shoulders, rather than gained in happiness ; and they end 
by envying, rather than despising, the more common stamp of 
men who keep closer to the guidance of mere instinct, and do 
not allow their reason much influence on their conduct. And 
this jure must admit, that the judgment of those who would* very 
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much lower the lofty eulogies of the advan^ges which reason 
gives us in r^rd to the happiness and satisfaction of life, or 
who would even reduce them below zero, is by no means morose 
or ungrateful to the goodness with which the world is governed, 
but that there lies at the root of these judgments the idea (is) 
that our existence has a different and far nobler end, for which, 
and not for happiness, reason is properly intended, and which 
must, therefore, be regarded as the supreme condition to which 
the private ends of man must, for the most part, be postponed. 

For as reason is not competent to guide the will with cer- 
tainty in regard to its objects and the satisfaction of all our 
wants (which it to some extent even multiplies), this being au 
end to which an implanted instinct would have led with much 
greater certainty ; and since, nevertheless, reason is imparted to 
us as a practical faculty, t.c. as one which is to have influence on 
the iffill, therefore, admitting that nature generally in the dis- 
tribution of her capacities has adapted the means to the end, its 
true destination must be to produce a wi/f. not merely good as 
a mMTuto aomething;^ else, but ifse(/i for which reason 

was' absolutely necessary. This will then, though^ot indeed 
th ^'aoTe ahiTcompIete good, must be the supreme good and the 
condition of every other, even of the desire of happiness. Under 
these circumstances, there is nothing inconsistent with the 
wisdom of nature in the fact that the cultivation of the reason, 
which is requisite for the first and unconditional purpose, does 
in many ways interfere, at least in this life, with the attainment 
of the second, which is always conditional, namely, happmess. 
Nay, it may even reduce it to nothing, without nature thereby 
failing of her purpose. For reason lucognizes the establishment 
of a good will as its highest practical destination, and in 
attaining this purpose is capable only of a satisfaction of its 
own proper kind, namely, that from the attainment c^an end, 
which end again is determined by reason only, notwithstanding 
that this may involve many a disappointment to the ends of 
inclination (is). 

We have then to develop the notion of a will which deserv'es 
to he highly esteemed for itself, and is good without a view to 
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anjthing fuxtlier, a notion which exists already in the sound 
'natural understanding, requiring rather to be cleared up than 
,to be taught, and which in estimating the value of our actions 
lalways takes the first place, and constitutes the condition of all 
ithe rest. In order to do this, we will take the notion of duty, 
which includes that of a good will, although implying certain 
subjective restrictions and hindrances. These, however, far 
from concealing it, or rendering it unrecognizable, rather 
bring it out by contrast, and make it shine forth so much 
the brighter. 

I omit here all actions which are already recognized as 
mconsistent with duty, although they may be useful for this or 
that purpose, for with these the question whether they are done 
fram duty cannot arise at all, since they even conflict with it. I 
also set aside those actions which really conform to duty, but to 
which men have no direct vndvmtwn, performing them because 
they are impelled thereto by some other inclination. For in 
this case we can readily distinguish whether the action which 
agrees with duty is done from duty, or from a selfish view. It 
is much harder to make this distinction when the action accords 
with duty, and the subject htu besides a direct inclination torit 
For example, it is always a matter of duty that a dealer should f 
not overcharge an inexperienced purchaser ; and wherever there ' 
is much commerce the prudent tradesman does not overcharge^ 
but keeps a fixed pnee for everyone, so that a child buys of him 
as well as any other. Men are thus honestly served ; but this ia 
not enough; to make ns believe that the tradesman has so acted 
from duty fnd from principles of honesty : his own advantage 
required it;j,WB'\)ptof the question in this case to suppose that 
he might besides have a direct .inclination in favour of the 
buyers, so that (i7), as it were, ^om dove he should give no 
advantage to one over another. Accordingly the action was 
done neither from duty nor from direct inclination, but merely 
with a selfish view.^ 

On the other hand, it is a duty to maintain one’s life ; and, 
in addition, everyone has also a dmect inclination to do so. But 
on this account the often anxious care which most men take for 
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it has no intrinsic worth, and their maxim has no moral import. 
They preserve their life as dvty requires, no doubt, but not 
heeatm duty requires. On the other hand, if adversity and 
hopeless sorrow have completely taken away the relish for hfe ; 
if the unfortunate one, strong m mind, indignant at his fate 
ratiier than desponding or dejected, wishes for death, and yet 
preserves his life without loving it — not from inclination or 
fear, but from duty — then his maxim has a moral worth^ 

To be beneficent when we can is a duty ; and besides this, 
there are ‘many minds so sympathetically constituted that, 
without any other motive of vanity or self-interest, they find a 
pleasure in spreading joy around them, and can take delight 
in the satisfaction of others so far as it is their own work. But 
I maintain that in such a case an action of this kind, however 
proper, however amiable it may be, lias nevertheless no true moral 
worth, but is on a level with other inclinations, e.g. the inclination 
to honour, which, if it is happily directed to that which is m 
fact of public utility and accordant with duty, and consequently 
honourable, deserves praise and encouragement, but not esteem. 
For the maxim lacks the moral import, namely, that such 
actions be done from duty, not from inclination. Put the case 
that the mind of that philanthropist was clouded by sorrow 
of his own (is), extinguishing all sympathy with the lot of 
others, and that while he still has the power to benefit othe^in 
distress, he is not touched by their trouble because he is 
absorbed with his own ; and now suppose that he tears himself 
out of this dead insensibility, and performs the action without 
any inclination to it, but simply from duty, then first has his 
action its genuine moral worth. Further still ; if nature has put 
little sympathy in the heart of this or that man ; if he, supposed 
to be an upright man, is by temperament cold and indifferent to 
the sufferings of others, perhaps because in respect of his own 
he is provided with the special gift of patience and fortitude, 
and supposes, or even requires, that others should have the 
same — and such a man would certainly not be the meanest 
product of nature— but if nature bad not specially framed him 
for a philanthropist, would he not still find in hims^ a source 
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from whence to give himself a far higher worth than that of a 
good-natured temperament could be ^ Unquestionably. It is 
just in this that the moral worth of the character is brought out 
which is incomparably the highest of all, namely, that he is 
beneficent, not from inclination, but from duty. 

To secure one’s own happiness is a duty, at least indirectly ; 
for discontent with one’s condition, under a pressure of many 
anxieties and amidst unsatisfied wants, might easily become a 
great temptation to trangremon of duty. But here again, without 
looking to duty, all men have already the strongest and most 
intimate inclination to happiness, because it is just in this idea 
that all inclinations are combined in one total. But the precept 
of happiness is often of such a sort that it greatly interferes with 
some inclinations, and yet a man cannot form any definite and 
certain conception of the sum of satisfaction of all of them 
which is called happiness (is). It is not then to be wpndered 
at that a single inclination, definite both as to what it promises 
and as to the time within which it can be gratified, is often able 
to overcome such a fluctuating idea, and that a gouty patient, 
for instance, can choose to enjoy what he likes, and to suffer 
what he may, since, according to his calculation, on this occasion 
at least, he has [only] not sacrificed the enjoyment of the 
present moment to a possibly mistaken expectation of a liappiness 
which is supposed to be found in health. But even in this 
case, if the general desire for happmess did not influence his 
will, and supposing that in his particular case health was not a 
necessary element m this calculation, there yet remains in this, 
as in all other cases, this law, namely, that he should promote 
his happiness not from mclination but from duty, and by this 
would hiB conduct first acquire true moral worth. 

It is in this manner, undoubtedly, that we are to understand 
those passages of Scripture also in which we are commanded to 
love our neighbour, even our enemy. For love, as an affection, 
cannot be commanded, but beneficence for duty’s sake may ; 
even though we are not impelled to it by any inclination — nay, 
are even repelled by a natural and unconquerable aversion. This 
is prae^feal love, and not pathologtcal — a love which is seated in 
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the will, and not in the propensions of sense — in principles of 
action and not of tender sympathy ; and it is this love alone 
which can be commanded. 

The second* proposition is : That an action done from duty 
derives its moral worth, not from the purpose which is to be 
attained by it, but from the maxim by which it is determined, 
and therefore does not depend on the realization of the object of 
the action, but merely on the pnnciple of volition by which the 
action has taken place, without regard to any objeht of desire (so). 
It IS clear from what precedes that the purposes which we may 
have in view in our actions, or their effects regarded as ends and 
springs of the will, cannot give to actions any unconditional or 
moial worth. In what, then, can their woith lie, if it is not to 
consist in the will and in reference to its expected effect ’> It 
cannot he anywhere but in the pnneipte of the ipUI without 
regard to the ends which can be attained by the action. For 
the will stands between its d priori pnnciple . which is formal, 
and Its ( I postcrion spiing . which is matenal, as between two 
roads, and as it must be determineii by something, it follows 
that it must be detei mined by the formal principle of volition 
when an action is done from duty, in which case every material 
principle has been withdrawn from it. 

The third proposition, which is a consequence of the two 
preceding, I would express thus • Dvtij is the necessity of acting 
from respect for the lav\ I may have %nchncU%on for an object 
as the effect o! my proposed action, but 1 cannot have rtspext 
for it, just for this reason, that it is an effect and not an energy 
of will Similarly, I cannot have respect for inclination, whether 
my own or another’s ; I can at most, if my own, approve it ; if 
another’s, sometimes even love it ; %.e. look on it as favouraUe 
to my own interest. It is only what is connected with my will 
as a pnnciple, by no means as an effect — what does not subserve 
my inclination, but overpowers it, or at least in case of choice 
excludes it from its calculation— in other words, simply the law 


' {The first proposition was that to have moral worth an aetion must be 
done from duty ] 
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of itsdf, which can be an object of respect, and hence a com- 
mand. Now^ an action done from duty must wholly exclude 
the influence of inclination, and with it every object of the will, 
so that nothing remains which can determine the will except 
objectively the law, and subjectively mtre respe ct (21) for this 
practical law, and consequently the maxim* that I should follow 
this law even to the thwarting of all my inclinations. 

Thus the moral worth of an action does not lie in the effect 
expe<.‘ted from it, nor in any principle of action which requires 
to borrow its motive fi 0111 this expected effect. For all these 
effects — agreeableiiess of one’s condition, and even the promo- 
tion of the happiness of others — could have been also brought 
about by other causes, so- that for this there would have been no 
need of the will of a rational being , whereas it is 111 this alone 
that the supienie and unconditional good can be found. The 
pre-ciument good which we call moral can therefore consist in 
nothing else than the conn pf mi of law i n itse lf, v'hich cniainli/' 
w ovhf pot-sihle m a val tonal beijui, in s o far as this conception, 
amf .not the expected efiect, deter mines the will [^his is a 
g ood w hich IS alimdy present 111 the pe.rsQn who actg, 
mglY. . and we bare not to wait for it to apjieai first 111 the 
result’ i.>i) 

IJut what SOI t of law can that be, ^e ~couce] )tlo$ > of which 
must determine the will, even without paying any legaid to the 

^ X nuixiiii is the subjective pnaciyle of volition. The objective I 
pnneiplc e that which would also neive subjectively as a pTiictic&ll 
prmuple to all rational hcings if reason had full power over the faculty ' 
of desiie) is the practical inn 

*lt might be here objected to me that I take refuge behind the word 
resimt 111 an obscuie feeling, instead of giving a distinct solution of the 
question by a concept of the reason. But although respect is a feeling, it is 
not a feeling leteimd through influence, but is aelf-inoitght by a latioiial 
concept, and, therefore, is speciflcally distinct fiom all feelings of tlie former 
kind, which may be refen ed either to inclination or fear. IVliat I reco | i;- 
nize! immediately as a law for me, I recognize w ith icspect Th is merely 
signifies the consciousness thatmy willis jnfcuirfntnfc to a l,iw. without the 
intervention of other influences 011 my sense. The immediate determination 
of the will by the law, and the consciousness of this, is called 1 eapect , so that 

0 
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effect expected from it, in order that this vill may be called 
good absolutely and mthout qualification ? As I have deprived 
the will of every impulse which could arise to it from obedience 
'to any law, there remains nothing but t he u niversal conformity 
of its actions to law in general, which alme is* to “serve IHe' v^ 
ft principle , i.e .1 am neyer^^act otherwise than es tJuil. I 
could also will that my maxim dumtcTtecome a univers al lav) . Here, 
now, it is the simj^e conformity to law in general, without( 
assuming any particular law applicable to certain actions, that^ 
serves the will as its principle, and must so serve it, if duty is , 
not to be a va in delusion an^JI chimerical notion. The common^ 
reas^of men in its practical judgments perfectly coincides with j 
this, and always has in view the pnnciple here suggested. Let 
the question be, for example : May I when in distress make a 
promise with the intention not to keep it ? I readily distin- 
guish here between the two significationa which the question 
may have : Whether it is prudent (23), or whether it is right, to 
make a false promise ? The former may undoubtedly often be 
the case. I see clearly indeed that it is not ga^gh^to extricate 
myself from a present diificuliy by means >fil«|[||Bubterfuge, 
but it must be well considered whether there m^VBt hereafter 
spring from this lie much greater inconvetience than that from 
which I now free myself, and as, with all my supposed chinning, 
the consequences cannot be so easily foreseen but that credit 

this is regarded as an effect of the law on the subject, and not as the eaute 
of it. Respect is properly the (22) conception of a worth which thwarts 
my selMove. Accordingly it is something which is considered neither as 
an object of inclination nor of fear, although it has something analogous 
to both. The object of respect is the law only, and that, the law which 
we impose on otwtelm, and yet recognize as necessary in itself. As a law, 
we are subjected to it without consulting self-love ; as imposed by us on 
ourselves, it is a result of our will. In the former aspect it has an analogy 
to fear, in the latter to inclination. Respect for a person is properly only 
respect for the law (of honesty, i&o.) of which he gives us an example. 
Since we also look on the improvement of our talents as a duty, we con- 
sider that we see in a person of talents, as it were, the emimple of a Icm 
(viz. to become like him in this by exercise), and this constitutes our 
respect. All so-called moral iviereet consists simply iu respect for the law. 
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lost may be much more injurious to me than any mischief 
which 1 seek to avoid at present, it should be considered whether 
it would not be more frudent to act herein according to a uni- 
versal maxim, and to make it a habit to promise nothing except 
with the intention of keeping it. But it is soon clear to me that 
such a maxim will still only be based on the fear of conse- 
quences. Now it is a wholly different thing to be t ru thful from 
duty, and to be so from a pprehension of inmnous consequen ces. 
I n the first case, the vctv notion of the action already i mplies a 
law for me , in. the second case. I must first look about elsewhere 
to see what results may be co mbined with i t whic h wou ld af fect 
myself. For to deviate from the principle of duty is beyond all 
doubt wicked , but to be unfaithful to my maxim of prudence 
may often be very advantageous to me, although to abide hv it 
is certainly safer. The shortest way, however, and an unerring 
one, to discover the answer to this question whether a lying 
promise is consistent with duty, is to ask myself. Should I be 
content that my maxim (to extricate myself from difficulty by 
a false promise) should hold goo<l as a universal law, for myself 
as well as for others > and should I be able to say to myself, 
“ Every one may make a deceitfid promise when he finds him- 
self in a difficulty from which he cannot otherwise extiicate 
himself ” * ( 24 ) Then I presently become aware that while T 
can will the he, I can by no means will that lying should be a 
universal law.^ Foi with such a law there would be no promises 
at all, since it would be in vam to allege my intention in regard 
to my future actions to those who would not believe this allega- 
tion, or if they over-hastily <Iid so, 'would pay me back in my 
own coin. Hence my maxim, as soon as it should be made a 
universal law, would necessarily destroy itself. 

1 do not, therefore, need any far-reaching pen etration to 
discern what I have to do in or der that my will may be 
morall y good. Inexperienced in the c ourse of th e world, in- 
capable of being prepared for all its contingenci e s, 1 only a sk 
piyaelf : Canst thou also will that thy maxim a hnnld 
universal law ?, If not, then it must lie rejected, and that not 
because of a disadvan tage accruing from it to mysel f o r eien to 

c2 
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others, but because it c annot ente r a s a principle into a po ssible 
uniYei>aI l egis lation, and reason extorts from me immediate re - 
spect for such I ^islat ion. I do not indeed as yet dtserm on what 
this respect is based (this the philosopher may inquire), but at 
least I understand this, that it is an estimation of the worth 
which far outweighs all worth of what is recommended by 
inclination, and that the necessity of acting from pure respect 
foi the practical law is what constitutes duty, to which every 
other luotiN e must give place, because it is the condition of a 
will lieing good tn itself, and the worth of such a will is above 
eveiythiiig. 

Thus, then, without quitting the mora l knowleilgo of 
Qommoii human reason, we have arrived at its principle And 
although, no doubt, common men do not conceive it m such an 
abstract and universal form, yet they a lways hav e it.really 
bef oie their eyes, and use it as the standaid of their decisign. 
Here it would be easy to show how, with this compass in 
hand (2s), men are well able to distinguish, in every case that 
occnis, what is good, what bad, conformably to duty 01 incon- 
sistent with it, if, witliout in the least teaching them anything 
new, we only, like Socrates, direct their attention to th e pri nciple 
th ey themselves employ , and that, therefore, we do not need 
science and philosophy to know what we should do to be honest 
and good, yea, even wise and virtuous. Indeed we might weU 
ha\e conjectured beforehand that the knowledge of what every 
man is bound to do, and therefore also to know, would be witliin 
the reach of eveiy man, even the commonest.’ Here we cannot 
forbear admiration when we see how great an advantage the 
practical judgment has over the theoretical 111 the common uii- 
deretauding of men. In the latter, if common reason ventures 
to depart from the laws of experience and from the pcreeptioiis 
of the senses, it falls into mere inconceivabilities and self-con- 
tradictions, at least into a chaos of unceitaiiity, obscurity, and 

' [CoiniHvre the uoto tu the pcefucc to the Cntnjiie 0 / the Pmetteal 
iiruiiun,!).!!!. A apociiueu of Kmit's proposed application of theSucratic 
method may be found ai Mr. Semple’s translation of the Metaphyeu: of 
Ethics, p. 2tK).] 
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instability. But in the practical sphere it is just when the 
common understanding excludes all sensible springs from jirac- 
tical laws that its power of judgment begins to show itself to 
advantage. It then becomes even subtle, whether it be that it 
chicanes with its own conscience or with other claims lespecting 
what is to be called light, or whether it desii’es for its own 
instruction to detemiiiie honestly the worth of actions , and, in 
the latter case, it may even have as good a hope of hitting the 
mark as any philosopher whatever can promise himself Nay, 
it is almost inoro suie of doing so, because the pliilosopher 
cannot have any other principle, while he may easily pcijilex 
his judgment by a niultitiide of considerations foreign to the 
matter, and so turn aside from the right way. Would it not 
thert'fore be wiser in moral conccius to acquiesce in the judg- 
ment of common reason (is), or at most only to call m philosophy 
for the pui-pose of lemlering thebysteni of morals more complete 
and intelligible, and its rules moie convenient for use (especially 
for disputation), but not so as to draw off the common under- 
standing from its happy simplicity, oi to bring it by means of 
philosophy into a new path of inquiry and instmction ^ 

Innocence is iiideeil a glorious thing, only, on the other 
hand, it is very sad that it cannot well maintain itself, and is 
easily seduced. On this account even \i isdom — which other- 
wise consists more in conduct tlian in knowledge — yet has need 
of science, not in order to learn from it, but to secure for its 
precepts admission and permanence. Against .all the commands 
of duty which reason leiuesents to man a.s so deseiviiig of 
respect, he feels in himself a powedul counteipoise iii his wants 
and inclinations, the entire satisfaction of which he sums up 
under the name of happiness. Now reason issues its enmiuands 
unyieldingly, witliout pmmismg anything to the inclinations, 
and, as it were, with disregard and contempt for these claim s, 
which are so impetuous, and at the same time so plausible, and 
which will not allow themselves to be Bunpressed hv any com- 
mand. Hence theie arises a natural dialectic, i.o. a disposition, 
to argue against those strict laws of iluty and to question their 
validity, or at least their purity and stiictness ; and, if possible, 
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CO make them more accordant with our wishesand inclinationB, 
that 18 to say, to corrupt them at their very source, and entirely 
to destroy their worth — a thing which even common practical 
reason cannot ultimately call good. 

Thus is the eomvum reasmi of mum compelled to go out of its 
spheie, and to take a step into the field of &fraetvxd ph-Uoaophy, 
not to sat isfy any speculative want.(which never occurs to it as. 
long as it is content to be mere sound reason.), but even on prac- 
tiwl grounds (27), in order to attain in it information and clear 
instruction respecting the source of its principle, and the correct 
determination of it in opposition to the maxinis which are based 
on wants and inclinations, so that it may escape from the per- 
plexity of opiKisite claims, and not run the risk of losing all 
genuine moral principles through the equivocation into which 
It easily falls. Thus, when practical reason cultivates itself, 
there insensibly arises in it a dialectic which foiccs it to seek 
aid in philosophy, just as happens to it in its theoretic use •, 
and 111 this case, tlieiefore, as well as m the othei, it will rind 
rest nowhere ^ut in a thorough critical examination of our 
reason. 
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SECOND SECTIOK 

TBANSmOK FBOM POPULAB MOBAL PHILOSOPHY TO THK 
MBTAPHYSIC OF MOBALB. 

If wo have hitherto drawn our notion of duty from the com- 
mon use of our practical reason, it is by no means to be inferred 
that we have treated it as an empirical notion. On the con- 
trary, if we attend to the experience of men’s conduct, we 
meet frequent and, as we ourselves allow, just complaints that 
one cannot find a single certain example of the disposition to 
act from pure duty. .Although many things are done in confor- 
iMty with what duty pre8cribes,it is nevertheless always douotful 
whetHec they are done stnctly /irom duty, so as to have a moral 
worth. Hence there have at all times been philosophers who 
have altogether denied that this disposition actually exists at all 
in human actions, and have ascribed everything to a more or 
less refined self-love. Not that they have on that account 
questioned the soundness of the conception of morahty ; on the 
contrary, they spoke with sincere regret of the frailty and cor- 
ruption of human nature, which though noble enough to take 
as its rule an idea so worthy of respect, is yet too weak to 
follow It, and employs reason, which ought to give it the law (29j 
only foi the purpose of providing for the interest of the 
inclinations, whether singly or at the best in the greatest 
possible harmony with one another. 

In fact, it is absolutely impossible to make out by expe- 
rience With complete certainty a smgle case in which the 
maxim of an action, however right in itself, rested simply on 
moral grounds and on the conception of duty. Sometimes it 
happens that with the sharpest self-examination we can find 
nothing beside the moral principle of duty which could have 
been powerful enough to move us to this or that action and to 
BO gr|at a sacrifice ; yet we cannot from this infer with certainty 
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that it was not really some secret impulse of self-love, under the 
'false appearance of duty, that was the actual detei-mining cause 
of the will We like then to flatter ourselves by falsely taking 
credit for a more noble motive ; whereas m fact we can never, 
even by the strictest examination, get completely behind the 
secret spiiiigs of action ; since, when the question is of inoial 
worth, it IS not with the actions which we see that we are 
concerned, but with those inward principles of them which we 
do not see. 

Moreover, we cannot better serve the wishes of those who 
ridicule all morality as a mere chimera of human imagination 
overstepping itself from vanity, than by conceding to tliem that 
notions of duty must be drawn only from experience (as fioin 
indolence, people are ready to think is also the case with all 
other notions) , for this is to piepare fur them a certain tiiumph. 
1 am willing to admit out of love of humanity that even most 
of our actions are correct, but if we look closer at tliem we eveiy- 
where come upon the dear self which is always piominent, and 
it 18 this they liave in view, and not the strict command of duty 
which would often require self-denial (30) Without being an 
enemy of virtue, a cool observer, one that does not mistake the 
wish for good, however lively, for its reality, may sometimes 
doubt whether true virtue is actually found anywhere in the 
woild, and this especially as years increase and the judgment is 
partly made wiser by experience, and paitly also uioie acute in 
observation. This being so, nothing can secure us from falling 
away altogether from our ideie of duty, or maintain in th e soul 
ajK.ell-grounded r espect fo r its law, but the clear conviction tliat 
although there should never have been actions which really 
sprang from such pure sourees, yet whether this or that takes 
place IS not at all the question , but that reason of itself, inde- 
pendent on all experience, ordains what ought to take place, 
that accordingly actions of winch perhaps the world has lutherto 
never given an e.\ample, the feasibility even of which might lie 
very much doubted by one who founds everything on expe- 
rience, are nevertheless inflexibly commanded by reason , that, 
ex. fjr., even though there might nev er yet have been a sincere 
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friend, yet not a whit the less is pure sincerity in friendship 
required of every man, because, prior to all expeiience, this 
duty is involved as duty m the idea of a leason determining 
the will by d pHon principles. 

When we add further that, unless we deny that the notion 
of morality has any truth oi reference to any possible object, we 
must admit that its law must be lalid, not iiieiely for men, but 
for all rational eixaUires generally, not lueiely under certain con- 
tingent conditions or with exceptions, Initi' ith absolute neerssity,/ 
then it is clear that no expeiience could enable ns to infer even 
the possibility of such apodictic lawB(,u) 1^'or with what right 
could we bring into unbounded lespect as a universal preci‘pt 
for every rational natuie tliat which perhaps holds only undei 
the contingent conditions of humanity > Or how could laws of 
the determination of our will be legarded as laws of the deter- 
mination of tho will of rational beings generally, and for us 
only as such, if they weie merely einpiiical, and did not Uke 
their origin wholly d prwii from puie but practical reason ^ 
iNor could anything be more fatal to morality than that we 
sliould wish to deiive it from examples, foi eveiy example of- 
it that IS set befoic me must be £rst itself tested by prineiples 
of moiality, whether it is worthy to seive as an original example, 
i.c. as a pattern, but by iic means con it authoritatively furnish 
the conception of inorahty. Even the Holy One of tlie Gospels 
must first be compared with our ideal of moral perfection liefore 
we can recognize Hun as such; and so He says of Himself, 
“ Why call ye Me [whom you see] good , none is good [the_ 
model of good] but God only [whom v e do not see] ” Ihit 
whence have we the conception of God as the supreme good ^ 
Simply from the idea of moial perfection, which reason frames 
d prion, and connects inseparably witli the notion of a fiee will. 
Imitation finds no place at all in luoiality, and examples seive 
only for encouragement, i.e. they put beyond doubt tlie feasi- 
bility of what the law commands, they make visible that w Inch 
the practical rule expresses more generally, but they can never 
authorize us to set aside the true original which lies iii reason, 
and to guide ourselves by examples. 
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If then there is no genuine supreme principle of moralitj 
but what must rest simply on pure reason, independent on all 
expenence, 1 think it is not necessary even to put the question, 
whether it is good (32) to exhibit these concepts in their gene- 
rality (m abstraeto) as they are established d prion along with 
the principles belonging to them, if our knowledge is to be 
distinguished from the vuitjar, and to be called philosophical 
In our times indeed this might perhaps be necessary , for if we 
collected votes, whether pure rational knowledge separated from 
everything empirical, that is to say, metaphysic of morals, or 
whether popular piactical philosophy is to be preferred, it is 
easy to guess which side would preponderate. 

This descending to popular notions is certainly very com- 
mendable, if the ascent to the principles of pure reason has first 
taken place and been satisfactorily accomplished. This implies 
that we fiiat/<mw</ Ethics on Metaphysics, and then, when it is 
firmly established, procure a heanng for it by giving it a popular 
character. But it is quite absurd to try to be popular in the 
first inquiry, on which the soundness of the pnnciples depends. 
It is not only that this proceeding can never lay claim to the 
very rare merit of a true jihxiosojthual populanty, since there is 
no art in being intelligible if one renounces all thoroughness of 
insight , but also it produces a disgusting medley of compiled 
observations and half-reasoneil principles Shallow pates enjoy 
this because it can be used for cvery-day chat, but the sagacious 
find in It only confusion, and being unsatisfied and unable to 
help themselves, they turn away their eyes, while philosophers, 
who see quite well through this delusion, a*e little listened to 
when they call men off for a time from this pretended popu- 
larity, in order that they might be rightfully popular after they 
have attained a definite insight. 

We need only look at the attempts of moralists in that 
favourite fashion, and we sliall find at one time the special 
constitution of human nature (33) (including, however, the idea 
of a lafional nature generally), at one time perfection, at 
another happiness, here moral sense, there fear of Gkxl, a little 
of this, and a little of that, in marvellous mixture, without its 
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occurring to them to ask whether the principles of morality are 
to be sought in the knowledge of human nature at all (which we 
can have only from experience) ; and, if this is not so, if these 
principles are to be found altogether d priori free from every- 
thing empirical, in pure rational concepts only, and nowhere 
else, not even in the smallest degree ; then rather to adopt the 
method of making this a separate inquiry, as pure practical 
philosophy, or (if one may use a name so decried) as metaphysic 
of morals,* to bring it by itself to completeness, and to require 
the public, which wishes for popular treatment, to await the 
issue of this undertaking. 

Such a metaphysic of morals, completely isolated, not mixed 
with any anthropology, theology, physics, or hyperphysios, and 
still less with occult qualities (which we might call hypophysical), 
is not only an indispensable substratum of all sound theoretical 
knowledge of duties, but is at the same time a desideratum of 
the highest importance to the actual fulfilment of their precepts. 
For the pure conception of duty, nnmixed with any foreign 
addition of empirical attractions (34), and, in a word, the 
conception of the moral law, exercises on the human hearL bx. 
w^of reason alone (which first bejp mes aware witl^this tl^it 
can of itself.be practical), an infiuence so much more powerful 
^an all other springs’ which' may be derived from the field of 
experience, that in the consciousness of its worth, it despises 
the latter, and can by degrees become their master ; whereas a 
mixed ethics, compounded partly of motives drawn from feelings 
and inclinations, and partly also of conceptions of reason, must 

' Just as pure mathematics are distinguished from applied, pure logic 
from applied, so if we choose we may also distinguish pure philosophy of 
morals (metaphysic) from applied (via. applied to human nature) By this 
desiguatioii we are also at once reminded that moral principles are not 
based on properties of human nature, but must subsist a pnon of 
themselves, while from such principles practical rules must be capable of 
being deduced for every rational nature, and accordingly for tliat of man. 

’ 1 have a letter from the late excellent Sulser, m which he asks me 
what can be the reason that moral instruction, although containing much 
that ia convincing for the reason, yet acoomplishes so little 1 My answer 
was postponed in order that 1 might make it complete. But it is simply 
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make the mind waver between motives whicli cannot be brought 
under any principle, which lead to good only by mere accident, 
and veiy often also to evil. 

From what lias been said, it is clear that all moral con- 
ceptions have their seat and origin completely d prum in the 
reason, and that, moreovei, in the commonest reason just as truly 
as in that which is iii the highest degi’ee speculative ; that they 
cannot be obtained by abstiaction from any empiiical, and 
therefore merely contingent knowledge , that it is just this pm ity 
of their origin that makes them worthy to soive as our supieme 
ipiactical piinciple(35), and that just in proportion as we add 
anything empirical, we detract from then genuine inliueiice, and 
from the alisolute value of actions, that it is not only of the 
gi eatest necchsity , in a pin ely speculativ e point of view, but is also 
of the greatest piactical importance, to deiive these notions and 
laws from pine leasoii, to present them pme and nnunxed, and 
oven to deteinnne the compass of this piactical oi pine lational 
knowledge, i c. to deteinnne the whole faculty of pure practical 
reason , and, in doing so, wc must not make its piuiciples 
dependent on the paiticular iiatuie of human reason, tliougli in 
speculative philosophy this may lie permitted, or may even at 
times be necessary , but since moial laws ought to hold good for 
'every rational cieatiiic, we must deiive them from the geiieial 
concept of a latioiial lieiiig. lii this way, although foi its 
applicutwn to man moi.ility has need of aiithropologj, jet, m 
the hrst instance, we must treat it independently as pure 

tins, that the tcachera themselves have not got their own notions clear, 
and when they endeavour to make up for this by raking up motiv'es of 
moral goodness from every quarter, trying to make their physic right 
strong, they spoil it. For the commonest uudei standing shows that if 
we nnl^;lne, on the one hand, an act of honesty dune with steadfast nund, 
a{HU t from every view to advantage of luiy kind' in this world or another, 
and oven undei the gi eatest temptations of necessity or allurement, and, 
on the other hand, a similar act which was atiected, in howevei low a 
degree, by a foreign motive, the former leaves fai behind and eclipses the 
second , it elevates the soul, and inspires the wish to be able to act in like 
manner oneself Even modeiately young- children feel this impression, 
and one should never represent duties to them in any other light. 
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philosophy, i.e. as metaphysic, complete in itself (a thing which 
in such distinct branches of science is easily done) ; knowing 
well that unless we are in possession of this, it would not only be 
vain to determine the moral element of duty in right actions 
for piii^ioses of speculative criticism, but it would be impossible 
to liase morals on theii genuine principles, even for common 
practical purposes, especially of moral instruction, so as to 
produce pine moral dispositions, and to engraft them on men’s 
minds to the promotion of the gi-eatest possible good in the world. 

But in Older that in this study we may not merely advance 
by tlie natur.il stops fioin the common moral judgment (in this 
case \ cry worthy of i espect) to the philosophical, as has been 
alic.idy done, but also fiom a popular pliilosophy, which goes no 
fuitliei than it can reach by groping with the help of examples, 
to nietaphysic (which does not .illow itself to be checked by 
anything empirical (ae), and as it imust measure the whole extent 
of this kind of rational knowledge, goi's as far as ideal concep- 
tions where even examples fail us), we must follow and 
cleaily desciibe the practical faculty of reason, from the general 
lules of its determination to the point wheie the notion of 
duly springs from it 

^ Eveiytlung in natuie woik.s .n'coidiiig to laws Ihitional 
beings alone have the faculty of acting accoiding to th> conttptwn 
of laws, that is accoidmg to piincijdes, >c have a tmtl Since 
tlie deduction of actions tioin pi incudes icipnves nt'.soii, ‘the 
will IS nothing hut piactic.al leason If leason infallibly 
detei mines the will, then the aetions of such a being which are 
recognized as objectively necessaij aio Bubjccti\ely necessary 
also, 1 1. the will is a faculty to choose Hint only which reason 
independent on inclination reci^nii'cs as practically necessaiy, 
7 «- as goo(Q But if 1 eason of itself docs not siiHiciently determine 
the will, if the lattei is subject also to subjective conditions 
(particular impulses) which do not always coincide with the 
objective conditions; in a word, if the will does not %n itself 
completely accord with reason (which is ictually the case with 
men), then the actions which objectiv ely aie recognized ds 
necessary are subject, i^ely contingent, and the detemiination o(, 
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such a will according to objective laws is cibligatum, that is to say, 
the relation of the objective laws to a will that is not thoroughly 
good is conceived as the determination of the will of a rational 
being by principles of reason, but which the will from its nature 
does not of necessity follow. 

fjrhe conception of an objective principle, in so far as it is 
obligatory for a will, is called a command (of reason), and the 
formula of the command is called an Imperative. 

All imperatives are expressed by the word might [or dialf], 
and thereby indicate the relation of an objective law (37) of 
reason to a will, which from its sub]ective constitution is 
not necessarily determined by it (a ^ obligatio n). Tliey say 
that something would bo good to do or to forbear, but they say 
it to a will which docs not always do a thing because it is 
conceived to be good to do it. That is practically good, 
however, which determines the will by means of the conceptions 
of reason, and consequently not from subjective causes, but 
objectively, that is on principles which are valid for every 
rational being as such. It is distinguished from the plcobanf as 
that which influences the will only by means of sensation from 
merely subjective causes, valid only for the sense of this or 
that one, and not as a principle of reason, which holds for every 



1 The dependence of the deairei on sensations is called inclination, 
and this accordingly always indicates a want. Tlie dependence of a con- 
tingently determinable will 011 principles of leason is called an interest. 
This, therefore, is found only in the case of a dependent will which does 
not always of itself conform to reason . in the Divine will wc cannot 
conceive any interest. But the human will can also take an interest in a 
thmg without therefore actmg/fom mteiesl The former signifies che 
practical mterest in the Mbon, the latter the }xitholo<jical in the object ai 
the action. The former mdicates only dependence of the will on pnnciples 
of reason in themselves ; the second, dependence on pnnciples of reason 
for the sake of mclination, reason supplying only the practical rules how 
the requirement of the inclination may be satisfied. In the first case the 
action interests mo ; in the second the object of the action (because it is 
pleasant to me). We have seen in the first section that in an action done 
from duty we must look not to the mterest in the object, but only to that 
in the action itself, and in its ratioaal principle (viz. the law). 
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perfectly gwd will would therefore be equally subject to 
'oligmtive laws (viz. laws of good), but could not be conceived as 
obliged thereby to act lawfully, because of itself from its sub- 
jective constitution it can only be determined by the conception 
of good ( 38 ). Therefore no imperatives hold for the Divine 
will, or in general for a holy will , ought is here out of place 
because the volition is already of itse'' necessarily in unison 
with the law. Therefore imperatives are only fonnulie to 
express the relation pf objective laws of all volition to the sqb* 
jective imperfection of the will of this or that rational bemg, 
e.g. the human will| 

^ow eXili mvercdiee s conimand Vither hijpothetieally or rate- 
goncally. The former i-epresent^he practical necessity of a 
possible action as means to something else that is willed (or at 
least which one might possibly will). The categorical impera- 
tive would be that which represented an action as necesssay 
of itself without reference to another end, i^., as objectively 


necessary. 

Since every practical-Law represents a possible action as 
good, and on this account, for a subject who is practically 
determinable by reason, necessary, all imperatives are formulee 
determining an action which is necessary according to the 
prmciple of a will goodjju some respect^ If now the action is 
good only as a iiiesma to soirutluwj else, then the imperative is 
hypothetiad^ if it is conceived as good in itself onA consequently 
as being necessarily the prmciple of a will which of itself gon- 
forms to reason, then it is cateijonml'^ 

Thus the imperative declares what action possible by me 
would be good, and pi-eseiits the practical' rule in relation to 
a will which does not forthwith perform an action simply 
because it is good, vrhether because the subject does not always 
know that it is good, or because, even if it know this, yet its 
maxims m^ht be opposed to the objective principles of practical 
reason. 

I^cco^dingly the hypothetical imperative only says that the 
action is good for some purpose, possible or adiial (39). In the 
first case it is a Problematical, in the second an Assertonal 
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practical principle. The categorical imperative which declares 
an action to lie objectively necessary in itself without reference 
to any purpose, i. e. without tuiy other end, is valid as an 

Apodictic (practical) principl^ 

Whatever is possible only by the power of some rational 
being may also be conceived as a possible purpose of some will ; 
and therefore the pnnciples of action as regards the means 
necessary to attain some possible purpose are in fact infinitely 
numerous. All sciences have a practical part, consisting of 
problems expressing that some end is possible for us, and of 
ini})erative.s directing how it may lie attained. These may, 
therefore, be called in general imperatives of Skill. Here there 
,»s no question whether the end is rational and good, but only 
what one must do in order to attain it. The precepts for the 
physician ' to make his patient thoroughly Ix'althy, and for a 
prisoner to ensure certain death, are of equal value in this 
resjiect, that each serves to effect its purpose perfectly. Since 
in early ycnith it cannot be known what ends .11 e likely to occur 
to us in the course of life, parents seek to have their children 
taught a <jireeti matu/ things, and provide for their in the use 
of means for all sorts of ailntraiy ends, of none of which can 
they deterinme whether it may not perhaps hereafter be an 
object to their pupil, but which it is at all possible that 

he might aim at and tins anxiety is so gieat that they 
commonly neglect to form and coiTect their judgment on the 
value of the things which may be ehosen as ends (40). 

'"'Tliere is one end, liowcvei, which may be assumed to be 
actiKilly such to all rational beings (.so far as imperatives apply 
to them, viz. as dependent lunngs), and, therefore, one purpose 
which they uot merely viny have, but which we may with 
coitiunty assume that they all actually hunt by a natural neces- 
sity, and tins is hopinnt&s. Tlie hypothetical imperative which 
expresses the practical necessity of an action as means to the 
advancement of happiness is Assertorial. We are not to present 
it as necessary for an uncertain and merely possible purpose, 
but foi a puiposc which we may presuppose with certainty and 
d peiori 111 every man, because it belongs to his being. Now 
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■Vill in the choice of means to his own greatest well-being 
may be called prudenee,'^ in the narrowest sense. And thus 
the imperative whiph refers to the choice of means to one's 
own happiness, i.e. the precept of prudence, is still always 
hypothetical; the action is not commanded absolutely, but only 
as means to another purpose. 

Finally, there is an imperative which commands a certain 
conduct immediately, without having as its condition any other 
purpose to be attained by it. This imperative is Categorical. 
It concerns not the matter of the action, or its intended result, 
but its form and the principle of which it is itself a result (41) ; 
and what is essentially good in it consists in the mental dispo- 
sition, let the consequence be what it may. This imperative 

may be called that of Morality^ 

^here is a marked distinction also between the volitions on 
these three sorts of principles in the diemaiianty of the obliga- 
tion of the will In order to mark this difference more clearly, 
I think they would be most smtably named in their order if we 
said they are either riUes of skill, or cvwnads of prudence, or 
eommanda {law) of morality. For i t is lav} on ly that inmlvea 
the conception of an uncondUionai and objective necessity, which 
i s consequently universallv val id; and commands are laws 
which must be obeyed, that is, must be followed, even in oppo- 
sition to inclination. Couimls, indeed, involve necessity, but 
one which can only hold under a contingent subjective condi- 
tion, VIZ. they depend on whether this or that man reckons this 
or that as part of his happiness^ the categorical imperative,^n 


* The word phtdenee u taken in two eenses ' m the one it may bear the 
name of knowledge of the world, in the other that of private prudence. 
The former is a man’s ability to influence others so as to use them for his 
own purposes. The latter is the sagacity to combme all these purposes for 
his own lasting benefit. 'This latter is properly tliat to which the value 
even of the former is reduced, and when a man is prudent in the former 
sense, but not in the latter, we might better say of him that he is oleVet 
and cunning, but, on the whole, imprudent. [Compare on the difference 
between k{«^ and piseksu here alluded to, Antkropolo 9 te,§ 45, ed. Schubert, 

p. 110.] 


D 
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the contraiyj is not limited by any condition, and as being 
absolutely, although practically, necessary, may be quite pro- 
perly called a command. We might also call the first kind of 
imperatives teelinical (belonging to art), the second pragrmtvs^ 
(to welfare), the third moral (belonging to free conduct gene- 
rally, that is, to morals). 

Now arises the question, how are all these imperatives 
jpossible ^ This question does not seek to know how we can 
conceive the accomplishment of the action which the imperative 
ordains, but merely how we can _^nceive the obligation of the 
will (42) which the imperative expresses. ^0 special explana- 
tion is needed to show how an imperative of skill is possibly 
Whoever wills the end, wills also (so far as reason decides his 
conduct) the means in his power which are indispensab ly 
necgg aary thereto. This propo sition is. na r^gartlH t.bp. vnlitinn, 
analytical; for, Jn willing an object as my eff'eq|;^ there is 
already thought the causality of myself as an actii^ cause, that 
is to say, the use of the means ; and the imperative educes from 
the conception of volition of an end the conception of actions 
necessary to this e nd.J Synthetical propositions must no doubt 
be employed in definmg the means to a proposed end, but they 
do not concern the principle, the act of the will, but the object 
and its realization. Ex. gr., that in order to bisect a line on 
an unerring principle I must draw ffom its extremities two 
intersecting arcs ; this no doubt is taught by mathematics only 
in synthetical propositions, but if I know that it is only by this 
process that the intended operation can be performed, then to 
say that if I fully will the operation, I also will the action 
lequired for it, is an analytical proposition , for it is one and 
the same thing to conceive something as an effect which I can 

‘ It seems to me that the proper signification of the word pragmaUe 
may be most accurately defined in this way. For Mtieftoiw [see Or. of 
Praet, Rea*., p. 271] are called pragmatic which flow properly, not from 
the law of the states as necessary enactments, but from precautum for the 
general welfare. A history is composed pragmatically when it teaches 
prudence, i.e. instructs the world how it can provide for its mterests 
better, or at least as well as the men of former time. 
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produce in a certain way, and to conceive myself as acting in 
this way. 

If it were only equally easy to give a defimte conception of 
happiness, the imperatives of prudence would correspond exactly 
with those of skill, and would likewise l)e jina^tical. For in 
this case as in that, it could be said, whoever wills the end . 
wills ftlao / itocordinf> to the dictate of reason necessarily) 
in dispensable means thereto wh ich are i n his power. I’ut, 
unfortunately, the notion of happiness is so mdehmte that 
although every man wishes to attam it, yet he never can say 
definitely and consistently what it is that he really wishes and 
wills (43). The reason of this is that all the elements which 
belong to the notion of happiness are altogether eiupiiical, i. c. 
they must be borrowed from experience, (^id nevertheless the 
idea of happiness requires an absolute whole, a maximum of 
welfare in my present and all future circumstance^ Now it is 
impossible that the most clear-sighted and at the same time 
most powerful being (supposed finite) should fiame to himself a 
definite conception of what he really wills in this. Does he 
will riches, how much anxiety, envy, and snares might he not 
thereby draw upon his shoulders ? Does he will knowledge 
and discernment, perhaps it might pi ove to be only an eye so 
much the shai'per to show him so much the more fearfully the 
evUs that are now concealed from him, and that cannot be 
avoided, or to impose more wants on his desires, which already 
give him concern enough. Would he have long life ? who 
guarantees to him that it would nut he a long misery ? would 
he at least have health ? how often has uneasiness of the body 
restrained from excesses into which perfect health would have 
allowed one to fall ? and so on. In short/^ is unable, on any 
prmciple, to determine with certainty what would make him 
truly happy ; because to do so he would need to be nfnnianient. 
We cannot therefore act on any definite prmciples to secure 
happiness, but only on empincal counsels, W. <jr. of legimeii, 
frugality, courtesy, reserve, &c., which experience teaches do, 
on the average, most promote well-being^ Hence it follows 
that tI)|B imperatives of prudence do not, strictly speaking, 

b2 
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command at all, that ia, they cannot present actions objectively 
as practically -neemary ; that they are rather to be regarded as 
counsels (emisUia) than precepts (prceeepta) of reason, that the 
problem to determine certainly and universally (44) what action 
would promote the happiness of a rational being is completely 
insoluble, and consequently no imperative respecting it is pos- 
sible which should, in the strict sense, command to do what 
makes happy ; because happiness is not an ideal of reason but 
of imagination, resting solely on empjncal grounds, and it is 
vam to expect that these should define an action by which one 
could attain the totality of a series of consequences which is 
really endless. This imperative of prudence would, however, 
be an analytical proposition if we assume that the means to 
happiness could be certainly assigned ; for it is distinguished 
from the imperative of skill only by this, that in the latter the 
end 18 merely possible, in the former it is given ; as, however, 
both only ordain the means to that which we suppose to be 
willed as an end,^ follows that the imperative which ordains 
the willing of the means to luin who wills the end is In both 
cases analytical. Thus there is no difficulty in regard to the 
possibility of an imperative of this kind either^ 

On the other hwd, the question, how the imperative of 
morality is possible, is undoubtedly one, the only one, demand- 
ing a solution, as this is not at all hypothetical, and the objec- 
tive necessity which it presents cannot rest on any hypothesis, 
as IS the case with the hypothetical imperatives. Only here we 
must never leave out of consideration that we cannot make out 
by any exampl e, in other words empincally, whether there, ifl. 
such an imperative at all , lint it is rather to be feared that all 
thosewhich seem to. be categoric^ may y^ he at bottom hypo- 
thetical. For instance, when the precept is : Thou shalt not 
promise deceitfully; and it is assumed that the necessity of 
this is not a mere counsel to avoid some other evil, so that it 
should mean : Thou shalt not make a lying promise, lest if it 
become known thou shouldst destroy thy credit (45), but that an 
action of this kind must be regarded as evil in itself, so that 
the imperative of the prohibition is categorical ; then we cannot. 
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show witih certainty in any^ e xample that %ill xas. ileter- 
Gan^mm^ l^tEeTaw, without any other sp ring of action, 
allhou gh iTmay appear to be soT F&r it is always posgtble that 
f^r of di^pwie, perhaps also obscure dread of other dangers, 
may have a secret influence on the will. 'Whp_Qw grove by 
experience the non-existence of a cai^ when aU Aat experience 
tell8_^ isjhat we do not per ceive it ? But in such a case the 
so-called moral imperative, which as such appears to be 
categorical and unconditional, woiild in reality be only a prag- 
matic precept,, drawing our attention to our own interests, and 
merely teaching us to take these into consideration. 

We shall therefore have to investigate d priori the ppsji- 
Wity of a categorical imperative, as we have not in thie ease 
the advantage of its reality being given in exp erienc e, s o that 
[the elucidation of} its possibility should be reguisite only for 
its explanationj^not for its. es tablishiueut . In the meantime it 
may be discerned ^o^ehand that the categoncal imperative 
alone has the p^j ^ort of a practical law • all the rest may 
indeed be called pnnciphs of tlie will but not laws, since 
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pr) ssibilitY of Buecttlative jropoBitioDa oi thifi kind, it jsaaiy 
readily be supposed tha t the diflicnlty will be no leas wi th the 
j practical^ 

' u In this problem wo will first inquire whether the mere con- 
cept ion of a catego rical mperative m^ not perhaps supply us 
also with th e fo rmula of it, c ontaining the p ropo sition which 
alone can be a categorical imperative ; ^or even if we know the 
tenor of such an absolute command, yet h ow it wpossible_will. 
require further special and laborious study, which we jpostppne 
to^e last section. 

When I conceive a hypothetical inqierative, in general I do 
not know beforehand what it will contain until I am given the 
condition. But when I conceive a categorical imperative, I 
know at once what it contains. For as the imperative contains 
besides the law only the necessity that the maxims’ shall con- 
form to this law, while the laweontains no conditions restricting 
it, there remains nothing but the general statement that the 
maxim of the action should con|om to a universal law^7^ and 
it IS thUcqnfonnitptlqnethat the imperatiye properly represente 
as. necessary.’ 

There is therefore but one categoncal imperative, namely, 
this Act miljj on that maanm whereby Hum cavst at the same tim e 
V xU tlisxt xi sJumld iecome <1 univexsoIJavt^ 

Xow if all imperatives of duty can be deduced from this one 
impel ativp as from their principle, then, although it should 
remain undecided whether what is called duty is not ineiely a 

' A Maxim isa anbjective principle of action, and muat be distinguished 
from the objeettve pnixciple, namely, practical law. The former contains the 
practical rule set by reason according* to the conditions of the eubjeet 
(often its Ignorance or its inclinations), so that it is the prmciple on which 
the subject acts ; but the law is the objective principle valid for every 
rational being, and is the principle on which it ought to act that is an 
imperative 

■* [I have no doubt that “ den ” m the original before “ Imperativ ” 
IS a misprint for “der," and have translated accordingly. Mr. Semplo 
has done the same. The editions that I have seen agree in reading 
“den,” and Mr. Barm so translates. With this reading, it ia the 
conformity that presents the imperative as necessary.] 
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vain notion, yet at leas t we shall be able to ^ow w hat w e 
und erstand b y it an d w hat this notion means. 

Since the u niversality of the law accoi^ing to which effects 
are produced^ constitutes what is properly called ruUurc in the * 
most general sense (ds to form), that is the exist ence of thingg 
bo' to as ft Is Stermined by general laws, the^ imperative Q,f 
duty may be expressed thus as iffRe iruuam of thy achm 
were to become Inj thy wnR a mHveraal law of ivaiure. 

"We will now enumerate a few duties, adopting the usual 
division of them into duties to ourselves and to others, and into 
perfect and imperfect duties.* (4S) 

1 A man reduced to despair by a series of misfortunes 
feels wearied of life, but is still so far in possession of his reason 
that he can ask himself whether it would not be contraiy to his 
duty to himself to take his own life. Now he inquires whether 
the maMiii of his action could become a universal law of nature. 
Hi<»^iti\im IS From self-love I adopt it as a principle to 
shorfeii my life when its longer duration is likely to brhig 
more evil than satisfaction. It is asked then simply whether 
this piinciple founded on self-love can become a universal 
law of nature. Now we see at once that a system of nature 
of wliicli it should be a law to destroy life by means of the 
very leeling whose special nature it is t o imp el to the improve- 
ment of life would contradict itself, and therefore could not 
exist as a system of nature hence that maxim cannot pOs^ 
sibTy exist as a univeisal law of nature, and consequently 


' It must be noted here that I reserve the division of duties for a future 
metaphy int of mordh ;.so that 1 give it he re only as a n arbitr ary one (in 
order to arrange my examples). For the rest, I understand by a perfect 
duty one that admits no exception in favour of inclination, and then I 
have not merely external but also internal perfect duties. This la contrary 
to the use of the word adopted in the schools ; but I do not mtend to justify 
it here, as it is all one for my purpose whether it is admitted or not. 
[Per/ect duties are usually understood to be those which can be enforced by 
external law ; tmpeefed, those which cannot be enforced. They are also 
called respecnvely deteimtnate and vndttvminate, officio juris and offieto 
virtutu ] 
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would be wholly inconsistent with the supreme principle of all 
duty.* 

2. Another finds himself forced by necessity to borrow 
money. He knows that he will not be able to repay it, but 
sees also that nothing will be lent to him, unless he promises 
stoutly to repay it in a definite time. He desires to make this 
promise, but he has still so much conscience as to ask himself : 
Is it not unlawful and inconsistent with duty to get out of a 
difficulty in this way * Suppose, however, that he resolves to 
do so, then the maxim of his action would be expressed thus : 
When I think myself in want of money, I will borrow money 
and promise to repay it, although I know that I never can do 
so. Now this principle of self Jove or of one’s own advantage 
may perhaps be consistent with my whole future welfare ; but 
the question now is, Is it right > I change then the suggestion 
of self-love into a universal law, and state the question thus (49) : 
How would it be if my maxim were a universal law ? Then I 
see at once that it could never hold as a universal law of 
nature, but would necessarily contradict itself. For supposing 
it to be a universal law that everyone when he thinks himself 
in a difficulty should be able to promise whatever he pleases, 
with the purpose of not keeping his promise, the promise itself 
would become impossible, as well as the end that one might 
have in view in it, smce no one would consider that anything 
was promised to him, but would ridicule all such stateiiients as 
vain pretences. 

3. A third finds in himself a talent which with the help of 
some culture might make him a useful man in many respects. 
But he finds himself in comfortable circumstances, and prefers 
to indulge in pleasure rather than to take pains in enlarging 
and improving his happy natural capacities He asks, liow- 
ever, whether his maxim of neglect of his natural gifts, besides 
i^reemg with his mclination to indulgence, agrees also with 
what is called duty He sees then that a system of nature 
could indeed subsist with such a universal law although men 


' [On suicide cf. further Meta^ytuk der Sittea, p. 274 ] 
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(like the South Sea islanders) should let their talents rest, and 
resolve to devote their lives merely to idleness, amusement, and 
propagation of their species — ^in a word, to enjoyment ; but he 
cannot possibly wUl that this should be a universal law of 
nature, or be implanted in us as such by a natural instinct. 
For, as a rational being, he necessarily wills that his faculties 
be developed, smce they serve him, and have been given him, 
for all sorts of possible purp<»eB. 

4. A fourth, who is in prosperity, while he sees that others 
have to contend with great wretchedness and that he could 
help them, thinks : What concern is it of mine ? Let everyone 
be as happy (soj as Heaven pleases, or as he can make himself ; 
I will take nothing from him nor even envy him, only I do not 
wish to contnbute anything to his welfare or to his assistance in 
distress ! Now no doubt if such a mode of thinking \(rere a 
universal law, the human race might very well subsist, and 
doubtless even better than in a state in which everyone talks of 
sympathy and good-will, or even takes care occasionally to put 
it into practice, but, on the other side, also cheats when he can, 
betrays the rights of men, or otherwise violates them. But 
although it is possible that a universal law of nature might 
exist in accordance with that maxim, it is impossible to I'nll that 
such a principle should have the universal validity of a law 
of nature. For a will which resolved this would contradict 
itself, inasmuch as many cases might occur in which one would 
have need of the love and sympathy of others, and in which, by 
such a law of nature, sprung from his own will, he would 
deprive himself of all hope of the aid he desires. 

These are a few of the many actual duties, or at least what 
wc regard as such, which obviously fall into two classes on the 
one principle that we have laid down. We must be able to wdl 
that _a maxim of our action should be a universal law This 
is ^e cyon of the moml Appreciation of the action generally. 

I Some actions are of such a character that their maxim cannot 
I without contradiction be even cmvenxed as a universal law of 
I nature, far from it being possible that we should mil that it 
('(sfentld be so. In others this intnnsic impossibility is not- 
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found, but still it is impossible to will that their maxim should 
bi‘ raised to the universality of a law of nature, since such a 
will would contradict itself. It is easily seen that the former 
violate strict or rigorous (indexible) duty (si) , the latter only 
laxei (meritorious) duty. Thus it has beeu completely showii| 
by these examples how all duties depend as regards the nature 
obligation (uot_ the object of the action)-, on the same 
pnncipla. 

If now we attend to ourselves on occasion of any transgres- 
sion of duty, we shall find that we in fact do not will that our 
maxim should be a universal law, for that is impossible for us ; 
on the contrary, we will that the opposite should remam a 
universal law, only we assume the liberty of making an ejiception 
in oui own favour oi (just for this time only) iii favour of oiir 
inclination. Consequently if we considered all cases from one 
and the same point of view, namely, that of reason, we should 
find a contradiction in our own will, namely, that a certain prin- 
ciple should be objectively necessary as a univeisal law, and yet 
subjectively should not be umversal, but admit of e-vceptions. 
As, however, we at one moment regard our action from the point 
oi view of a will wholly conformed to reason, and then again 
look at the same action from the point of view of a will adected 
by inclination, theie is not really any contradiction, but an 
antagonism of inclination to the precept of reason, whereby the 
universality of the principle is changed into a mere generality, 
so that the practical principle of reason shall meet the maxim 
half way Now, although this cannot be justified in our own 
impartial j'udgment, yet it proves that we do really recognize 
the validity of the categorical imperative and (with all respect 
foi It) only allow ourselves a few exceptions, which we think 
unimportant and forced from us. 

We have thus established at least this much, that if duty isi 
a conception which is to have any import and real l^slative 
authoiity for our actions («2), it can only be expressed in 
categorical, and not at all in hypothetical imperatives. We 
have also, which is of great importance, exhibited clearly aigl 
definitely for every practical application the content of the 
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categorical imperative, Mrhich most contain the principle of all 
duty if there is such a thing at alL We have not yet, however, 
ad vanc ed so far as to prove d 'pri ori that there artiially ia giicli 
an imperative, that there is a_practical law which comm ands 
a^lulely of itself, and without any other impulse, and that the 
following of this law is duty. 

With the view of attaining to this it is of extreme impor- 
tance to remember that we must not allow ourselves to think of 
deducing the reality of this principle from the part ictdar attn- 
hifi s cif human natv/rc. For duty is to be a practical, uncondi- 
tional necessity of action, it must therefore hold for all rational 
beings (to whom an imperative can apply at all), and for this 
rec'Mn only be also a law for all human wills. On the contrary, 
whatever is deduced trom the p^icuJar natural chaiacteristica 
o f humanity, from certain feelings and prepejisions,’ nay, even, 
if possible, from any particular tendency proper to human 
reason, and which need not necessarily hold for the will of 
e\eiy lational being , thi.s may indeed supply us with a maxim, 
but not with a law , with a subjective principle on which we 
may have a propeiibion and uiclmatiuii to act, but not with 
an objective principle on which we should be <.njoi,ncd to act, 
even though all our piopensions, inclinations, and natural dis- 
positions were opposed to it. In fact, the sublimity and intiinsio 
dignity of the command in duty are so much the more evident, 
the less tlie subjective impulses favour it and the more they 
oppose it, without tieing able in the slightest degree to weaken 
the obligation of tlie law or to diminish its validity (53). 

Here then we see philosophy brought to a critical position, 
since It has to be firmly fixed, notwithstanding that it has 
nothing to support it m heaven or earth- Here it must 
shou Its purity as absolute director of its own laws, not the 

[ ' Kant distinguuhes “ Hang (propenno) ” from Neigung (tncZtnatio) ” 
as follows — '* Hang ” is a predisposition to the desire of some enjoyment ; 
in other words, it is the subjective possibility of excitement of a certain 
desire which precedes the conception of its object. When the enjoyment 
has been experienced, it produces a ** N^igung ” (inclination) to it, which 
accordmgly is defined “ habitual sensible deaire.” — AniknypdogU, $$ 72,79; 
p. 31. J 
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herald of those which are whispered to it by aa implanted sense 
or who knows what tutelary nature. Although these may be 
better than nothing, yet they can never afford principles dic- 
tated by reason, which must have their source wholly d prioi'i 
and thence their commanding authority, expecting everything 
from the supremacy of the law and the due respect for it 
nothing from inclination, or else condemning the man to self- 
contempt and inward abhorrence. 

Thus every empirical element is not only quite incapable of 
being an aid to the principle of mor^y, but is even highly 
prejudicial to the purity of morals ; foi^e proper and inestim- 
able worth of an absolutely good will consists just in this, that 
the p rinciple of action is free from all influence of contingent 
grounds, which alone experience can furnish.^ We cannot too 
‘ much or too often repeat our warning against this lax and even 
mean habit of thought which seeks for its principle amongst 
empirical motives and laws , for human reason in its weariness 
IS glad to rest on this pillow, and in a dream of sweet illusions 
(in which, instead of Juno, it embraces a cloud) it substitutes 
for morality a bastard patched up from limbs of vanous deri- 
vation, which looks like anything one chooses to see in it ; only 
not like virtue to one who has once beheld her in lier true 
form.* 

(s4) The question then is this : Is it a necessary law far all 
rational beings that they ^quld ^ways judge of their actions 
by maxims of which they can tiiemselyes will that they should 
sei^e as universal laws 1 -If it is so, then it must be connected 
(altogether d priori) with the very conception of the will of a 
rational being generally. But in order to discover this con- 
nexion we must, however reluctantly, take a step into meta- 
physic, although into a domain of it which is distinct from 
speculative philosophy, namely, the metaphysic of morals. ( In 

* To behold virtue m her proper form u nothing else but to contemplate 
morality stripped of all admixture of sensible tbmgs (54) and of every 
spunouB ornament of reward or self-love How much she then eclipses 
everythmg else that appears charming to the affections, every one may 
readdy perceive with toe least exertion of his reason, if it be not wholly 
spoiled for abstraotion. 
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a practical philosophy, where it is not the reasons of what 
happens that we have to ascertain, but the laws of what ought 
to happen, even although it never does, t. e."o6jective practiwl 
lawsrthere it is not necessary to inquire into the reasons why 
anything pleases or displeases, bow the pleasure of mere sen- 
sation differs from taste, and whether the latter is distinct from 
a general satisfaction of reason ; on what the feeling of pleasure 
or pain rests, and how from it desires and inclinations arise, 
and from these again maxims by the co-operation of reason : for 
ail this belongs to an empirical psychology, which would con- 
stitute the second part of physics, if we regard physics as the 
philosophy of nature, so far as it is based on empirical laws. But 
here we are concerned with objective practical laws, and con- 
sequently with the relation of the will to itself so far as it 
is determined by reason alone, in which case whatever has 
reference to anything empirical is necessarily excluded ; since 
if reo.ftm of lisdf alone determines the conduct (ss) (and it is the 
possibility of this that we are now investigating), it must 
necessarily do so d priori, 

^The will is conceived as a faculty of determining oneself to 
action in accordance mth the conception of certain laws. And such 
a faculty can be found only in rational beings. Now that which 
serves the will as the obiective g round of itB_ self-determination 
is the end, and if this is assigned by reason alone, it must hold 
for all rational being^ On the other hand, that which merely 
c«>n tains the ground of possibility of the action of which the 
effect is the end, this is called the means.! The subjective 
ground of the desire is the spring, tbe^objectiye ground of 
the volition jg the mqtwt', hence the distinction between sub- 
jective ends which rest on springs, an^ objective ends which 
depend _pn_motive8 valid for every rational being. Practiptd 
principles. ai« formal when they abstract irom all subjective 
.ends , they are material when they assume these, and therefore 
particular springs of action. The ends which a rational being 
proposes to himself at pleasure as effects of his actions (matenaL 
ends) are all. only relative, for it is only their relation to the 
partiqplar desires of the subject that gives them their worth. 
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which therofore cannot furnish principles universal and neces- 
saiyior all_rational beings and for every volition, that is to say 
practical laws^ Henc6 all these relative ends can give rise only 
to hypothetical imperativeSL 

Supposing, however, that there were something whose 
e xistentx h as in itself an absolute, i^Qith, something which, 
being an end in ■dsdf, could be a source of definite laws, then in 
this and this alone would lie the source of a possible catcgoiical 
imperative, i. c. a practical law (se). 

t Now I say : man and generally any rational being (rids ^ 
an end in himself, not merdy as a means to be arbitrarily used 
by this or that will, but in all his actions, whether they concern 
himself or other rational beings, must be always regarded at the 
same time as an end. All objects of the inclinations have only a 
conditional worth; for if the inclinations and the wants founded 
on them did not exist, then their object would be without value. 
But the inclinations themselves being sources of want are so far 
from having an absolute worth for which they should be desired, 
that, on the contrary, it must be the universal wish of every 
rational being to be wholly free from them. Thus the worth 
of any object which is to be acquired by our action is always 
conditional Beings whose existence depends not on nur will( 


but on nature’s, have nevertheless, if they are rational beings,^ 
only a relative value as means, and are therefore called thiwfs ; 
rational beings, on the contrary, are called persons, because their 
very nature points them out as ends in themselves, that is as 
something which must not be used merely as means, and so far 
therefore restricts freedom of action (and is an object of lespect). 
These, therefore, are not merely subjective ends whose existence 


has a worthj^r MS as M .effect of our_action, but object nr rnds,( 
that m things whose existence is w end in itself : aiLCiuljuoce- 
over for which no other can be sub^ituted^ which they shouljl 
subserve merdy as means, for otherwise nothing whatever would 
possess dbsolvie loerrtk , but if all worth were conditioned and 
therefore contingent, then there would be no supreme practical 
principle of reason whatever. 

If then there is asuprome practical principle or, in lespectof 
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the human will, a categorical imperative, it must be one which (37), 
being drawn from the conception of that which is necessarily 
an end for everyone because it is nn end m constitutes 
principle of will, and can therefore serve as-* 
universal practical law. The foundation of this principle is : 
ratioTuil nature exists ns an end in its elf Man necessaiily con- 
nives his own existence as being so • so fax then tlua is .a ivbr 
jective principle of human actions. But every other rational 
being regards its existence smjlarly, just on the same rational 
principle that holds for njp . so that it is at the same tune an 
objective principle, from which as a supreme practical law all 
laws of the will must be capable of being deduce^ Aecordmgly 
the practical imperative will be as follows : So act as to tirat 
hii^ntty.wluther in thine own person or in that of any other, in, 


coery case as an end mthal, never as niexins ordy^ We will now 
inquire whether this can be practically carried out. 

To abide by the previous examples 

Firstly, under the head of necessary duty to oneself He 
who contemplates suicide should ask himself whether Ins action 
ca^ be consistent with the idea of humanity as an end in itscij. 
If he destroys himself in order to escape from painful ci ream- 
stances, he uses a peisou merely as a vuan to maintam a toler- 
able condition up to the end of life. But a man is not a thing, 
that is to say. something which can be used merely as means, 
but must in ail his actions be always considered as an end in 
himself. I cannot, therefore, dispose in any way of a man in 
my own person so as to mutilate him, to damage or kill him (ss). 
(It belongs to ethics proper to dehne this principle more pre- 
cisely, so as to avoid all misunderstanding, e.(j. as to the 
amputation of the limbs in order to preserve myself ; as to 
exposing my life to danger with a view to preserve it, &e. This 
question is therefore omitted here.) 

Secondly, as regards necessary duties, or those of strict 
obligation, towards others ; he who is thinking of making a lying 


' This proposition is here stated as a postulate. The ground of it 
will be found in the concluding section. 
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momise to others will see at onoe that he would be using another 
•iHi merely as a mean, without the latter containing at the same 
tinift the end in himself. For he whom I propose by such a 
promise to use for my own purposes cannot possibly assent to 
my mode of acting towards him, and therefore cannot himself 
contain the end of this action. This violation of the principle 
of humanity in other men m more obvious if we take in 
examples of attacks on the freedom and property of others. For 
then it is dear that he who transgresses the rights of men 
intends to use the person of others merely as means, without 
considering that as rational beings they ought always to be 
esteemed also as ends, that is, as beings who must be capable of 
containing in themselves the end of the very same action.^ 

Thxt'diy, as regards contingent (meritorious} duties to one- 
self , it is not enough that the action does not violate humanity 
in our own person as an end in itself, it must also harmonm 
icitkat-(59). Now there are in humanity capacities of greater 
perfection which belong to the end that nature has in view in 
regard to humanity in ourselves as the subject : to neglect those 
might perhaps be consistent with the maintenance of humanity 
as an end in itself, but not with the advancement of this end. 

Fourthly, as regards meritorious duties towards others ; the 
natural end which all men have is their own happiness. Now 
humanity might indeed subsist, although no one should contri- 
bute anything to the happiness of others, provided he did not 
intentionally withdraw anything from it; but after all, this 
would only harmonize negatively, not positively, with humanity. 


‘ Let it not be thought that the common . gitod txbi non m fieri, At., 
eoald serve here as the rule or pnnciple. For it is only a deduction from 
the former, though with several lunitatione ; it cannot be a universal lav, 
for it does not contain the pnnciple of duties to oneself, nor of the duties 
of benevolenoe to others (for many a one would gladly consent that 
others should not benefit him, provided only that he might be excused 
from showing benevolence to them), nor finally that of duties of strict 
obligation to one another, for on this iwindple the cnminal might argue 
against the judge who punishes him, and so on. 
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ns an end m itself, if everyone does not also endeavour, as nr 
as in him lies, to forward the ends of others. For the endsWI 
auy subject which is an end in himself, ought ak far as possilw 
to be my ends also, if that conception is to hale its full effect] 
with me. ' 

^ This principle, that humanity and generally every rational 
nature is an end m vtself f whic h is th e supreme limiting^ con- 
dition of every man’s freedom of action), is not borrowed from 
experience, because it is universal, applying, as it does ^ 

all rational beings whatever, and experience is not capable of 
determining anything about them., secondly, because it does not 
present humanity as an end to men (subjectively), that is as an 
object which men do of themselves actually adopt as an end ,; 
but as an objective end, which must as a law constitute the 
supreme limiting condition of all our subjective ends^ let them * 
be what we will, it must therefore spring from pure leason.i 
In fact the objective pnnciple of all practical legislation lies 
(according to the first principle) in the rule and its form of 
universality which makes it capable of being a law (say, e. g,, a 
law of nature) , but the suibjeet%ve principle is in the end ; now 
by the second pnnciple the subject of all ends is each rational 
being (so) inasmuch as it is an end in itself. Hence follows 
the third practical principle of the will, which is the ultimate 
condition of its harmony with the universal practical reason, 
viz. : the idea of the wiU of every raPunwl being as a universiilly 
l^yslative ji'jJl 

On this principle all maxims are rejected which are mcon- 
sistent with the will being itself uniyeaal legislator. Thus the 
wi ll IS n ot subXect simply tgJihe faw^ but so subject that_it 
must be regarded as liself gimng the law, and on this ground 
only, subject to the law (of which it can regard itself se -the 
author). 

In the previous imperatives, namely, that based on the con- 
ception of the conformity of actions to general laws, as in a 
physical system of nature, and that based on the uniwraali^ 
rogaiive of rational beings as ends in themselves — these impem 
tives just because they were conceived as categorical, excludei 

E 
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from any share in their authority all admixture of any interest 
as a spring of action ; they were, however, only amtmed to be 
categorical, because such an aasumption was necessary to ex- 
plain the conception of duty. But we could not prove inde- 
pendently that there are practical propositions which command 
categorically, nor can it be proved in this section ; one thing, 
however, could be done, namely, to indicate in the imperative 
itself by some determinate expression, that in the case of 
volition from duty all interest is renounced, which is the specific 
criterion of categorical as distinguished from hypothetical 
imperatives. This is done in the present (third) formula of 
the principle, namely, in the idea of the will of every rational 
being as a universally legi^atingmll. 

(ei) For although a will vchuh is subject to laws may be 
attached to this law by means of an interest, yet a will which 
is itself a supreme lawgive?"sb faFas it is such cannot possibly 
depend on any interest, since a will so dependent would itself 
still need another law restricting the interest of its self-love 
by the condition that it should be valid as universal law. 

■ fTThus the principle that every human will is a ivill which in 
all its maxims gives universal laws,' provided it be otherwise 
justified, would be very well adapted to be the categorical 
imperative, in this respect, namely, that just because of the idea 
of universal legislation it is not based on any interest, and there- 
fore it alone among all possible imperatives can be unconditional. 
Or still better, converting the proposition, if there is a cat^oncal 
imperative (i. c., a law for the will of ever^ rational being), it 
can only command that everything be done from maxims of 
one’s will regarded as a will which could at the same time wiH 
that it should itself give universal laws, iot in that case only 
the practical ^ nuciple and the imperative which it obeys are 
unconditional, since they cannot be basdd on any mterestj]! 

Looking liack now on all previous attempts to discover the 


‘ 1 may be ezenaed from adducing examples to elucidate this prinoiple 
as those which have already been used to elucidate the categoiioak 
imperative and its formula would all serve for the like purpose here. 
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principle of morality, we need not wonder why they all failed, 
^t was seen that man was bound to laws hy duty, but it was 
not observed that the laws to which he is subject are ow/y those 
of h is own giving, th ough at the sa me time ^ey are unive rsal 
and that he is only bound to act in conformity with his ovm 
will ; ~a~will, however, which is designed by nature to ^ve 
universal laws.- For when one has conceived man only as 
subject to a law (no matter what), then this law required some 
interest, either by way of attraction or constraint, since it did 
not originate as a law from his o%on will, but this will was 
according to a law obliged, by something else to act in a certain 
manner. Now by this necessary consequence all the labour 
spent in finding a supreme principle of duty was irrevocably 
lost. For men never elicited duty, but only a necessity of 
acting from a certain interest. Whether this interest was 
private or otherwise, in any case the imperative must be con- 
ditional, and could not by any means be capable of being a 
moral command. I will therefore call this the 'principle -of 
Autono my of the .will, in contrast with every othei which I 
accordingly reckon as HeterommyT^ 

The conception of every rationed being as one which must 
consider itself as giving in all the maxims of its will universal 
laws, so as to judge itself and its actions from this point of 
view — this conception leads to another which depends on it and 
is very fruitful, namely, that of a kingdom of ends. > 

By a kingdom I understand the union of different rational 
beings in a system by common laws. Now since it is by laws 
that ends are determined as regards their universal validity, 
hence, if we abstract from the personal differences of rational 
beings, and likewise from all the content of their private ends, 
we shall be able to conceive ^1 ends combined in a systemal^ 
^ple (including both rational beings as ends in themselves, and 
also the special ends which each may propose to himself), that 
is to say, w e can conceive a king dom of ends^whidi on the' 
prece^g principles is jjgss ible. 

r— — — 

‘ [Cp. Critical £xamimtum of Practiced Kecuion, p. IM.] 

* k2 
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(63) For all rational beings come under the law that each of 
them must treat itself and all others iwner merely as means, but in 
every case at the same t%me as ends in themselves. Hence results a 
systematic union of rational beings by common objective lawsC 
i e., a kingdom which may ])c called a kingdom of ends, sincft 
what these laws have in \iew is just the relation of these beings) 
to one another as ends and means. It is certainly only an i 
ideal. 


A rational being belongs as a memler to the kingdom of ends 
when, although giving universal laws in it, he is also himself 
subj'ect to these laws. He b elongs to it asjovere ^i whe n, while 
giying^.laws, he is not sub j e ct to the will of any^ other. 

A rational being must always regard himself as giving laws 
either as member or as sovereign m a kingdom of ends which is 
rendered possible by the freedom of will, cannot, however, 
maintain the latter position merely by the '"maxims of his will, 
but only in case he is a co mpletely indepen dent b eing w itliout 
wan ts and with un r estric ted ^power^d eguate to , bis wiUAJ 
Morality consists then in the reference of all actiomco the 
legislation which alone can render a kingdom of ends possible. 
This legislation must be capable of existing in every rational 
being, and of emanating from his will, so that the principle of 



contra diction be also^ univers^ law, and accordingly alw ays so 
to act that the wriU coyid ai ^ mmetyme, regard vts e^fas giving^ in 
■its maxims universal law^ If now tbe maxims of rational beings 
are not by their own nature coincident with this obj'ective 
principle, then the necessity of actmg on it is called practical 
necessitation (ei), i. e. dviy. Duty does not apply to the 
sovereign in the kingdom of ends, but it does to every member 
of it and to all in the same degree. 

(^he practical necessity of acting on this principle, t. e. duty, 
does not rest at all on feelings, impulses, or inclinations, but 
solely on the relation of rational Iieings to one another, a 
relation in winch the will of a rational being must always be 
regarded as legislative, since otherwise it could not be conceived 
as ail end in dself. Heason then refers every maxim of the will. 
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regarding it as legislating univenally, to every other will and < 
also to every action towards oneself , and this not on account j 
of any other practical motive or any future advantage, but from 
the idea of the dy/ntty of a rational being, obeying no law but 
that which he himself also gives^ 

>fln_ the kingdom of ends, everything . has either . Value._Qi 
Ihgnity. Whatever lias a value can be repbiceil by something 
else which is eqvivaleiU : whatever, on the other hand, is 
above all value, and therefore admits of no equivalent, has 
a dignity.) 

^Whatever has reference to the general inclinations and 
wants of mankind has a uvarket ‘valw, whatevei, without pre- 
supposing a want, corres^nds to a certain taste, that is to a 
satisfaction in the mere purposeless play of our faculties, has a 
fancy vtilne, but that which constitutes the condition imder 
which alone anything can be an end in itself, this has not 
merely a relative worth, t.e. value, hut an intiinsic worth, that 
is (hgndtf.'j 

^Now morality is the condition under which alone a rational , 
being can be an end in himself, since by this alone it is possible 
that he should be a legislating member in the kingdom of ends 
Thus morality, and humanity as capable of it, is that which 
alone has dignit;^G3). Skill and diligence in labi.ur have a 
market value; wit, li\ely imagination, and hunnnu, have fancy 
value , on the other hand, fidelity to promises, benevolence 
finm principle (not from instinct), have an intiinsic wortli 
^Neither nature nor art contains anything which in default of 
these it could put in their place, for their worth consists not 
in the effects which spring from them, not in the use and ad- 
vantage which they secure, but m the disposition of mind, that 
is, the maxims of the will which are leady to manifest them- 
selves in such actions, even though they should not have the 
desired effect. These actions also need no leconnnendation 
from any subjective taste or sentiment, that they may he 
looked on with immediate favour and satisfaction . they need^ 
no immediate propension or feeling foi them ; they exhibit the 
will that performs them as an ohj'eet of an iminediute respect, 
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and nothii^ but reason is required to impm them on the will ; 
not to flatter it mto them, which, in the case of duties, would be 
a contradiction. This estimation therefore shows that the worth 
of such a disposition is d^ity, and places it infinitely above 
all value, with which it cannot for a moment be brought into 
comparison or competition without as it were violating its 
sanctit;^ 

What then is it which justifies virtue or the morally good 
disposition, in making such lofty claims ’ It is nothing less 
than the privilege it secures to the rational being of participat- 
ing in the giving of universal laws, by which it qualifies him to 
be a member of a possible kit^om of ends, a privilege to which 
he was already destined by his own nature as being an end in 
himself, and on that account l^slatmg in the kingdom of ends; 
free as regards all laws of phymcal nature, and obeying those 
only which he himself gives and by which his maxims can 
belong to a system of universal law, to which at the same ^ime 
he submits himself, for nothing has any worth except (ea) what 
the law assigns it. Now the legislation itself which assigns the 
worth of everything must for that very reason possess dignity,, 
that 18 an unconditional incomparable worth , and the word 
respect alone supplies a becommg expression for. the esteem 
which a rational being must have for it. viAtUoTioT^ then 
is the basis of the dignity of human and of every rational 
nature]^ 

Tlie three modes of presenting the principle of morality that 
have been adduced are at bottom only so many formulse of the 
very same law, and each of itself involves the other two. There 
is, however, a difierence in them, but it is rather subjectively 
than objectively practical, intended namely to bring an 
idea of the reason nearer to intuition (by means of a certain 
analogy), and thereby nearer to feeling. All maxims, in fact, 
have — 

w* 

1. Afm-m, consistmg in universality; and in this view the 
fotmulu of the moral imperative is expressed thus, that the 
maxims must be so chosen as if they were to seiwe as universal 
laws of nature. 
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A matter,^ namelf, an end^ and here the formula says 
that the rational being, as it is an end by its oivn nature and 
therefore an end in itself, must in every maxim serve as the 
condition limiting all merely relative and arbitrary ends. 

3. A complete elMTodeneatim of all maxims by means of 
that formula, namely, that all maxims ought by their own 
legislation to harmonize with a possible kingdom of ends as 
with a kingdom of nature‘(67). There is a progress here in the 
order of the categories of unttu of the fqm of the will, (its 
universalityX. pfaT'altf.y of the_m^ter_(the objects, t.e. the ends), 
and totalUii of the system of these. In forming our moral 
judgment of actions it is better to proceed always on the strict 
method, and start from the general formula of the categorical 
imperative- Act according to a maxim which can at the same time 
make itself a universal law If, however, we wish to gain an 
entrance for the moral law, it is very useful to bring one aod 
the same action under the three specified conceptions, and 
thereby as far as possible to bring it nearer to intuition. 

We can now end where we started at the beginnm^ namely, 
with the conception of a will unconditionally good. (5%af will . 
is absolutely good whjch cannot be evil — m other words^^ whose 
maxim, jif maile a univers al la w, could never cmitradict its^. 
This principle, then, is its supreme law - Act always on such a 
maxim ae thou canst at the same time will to be a umversal 
law ; this is the sole condition under which a will can never ' 
contradict itself ; and such an imperative is categorical. Since^ 
the validity of the will as a universal law for possible actions is 
analogous to the universal connexion of the existence of things 
by general laws, which is the formal notion of nature in general. 


‘[The reading “Maxune,” which is that both of Bosenkranz and 
Hartenitem, is obviously an error for “ Matene.”] 

^ Teleology considers nature as a kingdom of ends ; Ethics regaids a 
possible kmgdom of. ends as a kingdom of nature. In the hrst case, the 
kingdom of ends is a theoretical idea, adopted to explain what actually is. 
In the latter it is a practical idea, adopted to bring about that which is not 
yet, but which can be realized by our conduct, namely, if it conforms W 
this idea. 
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the categorical imperative can also be expressed thus. Act on 
7tu(xi ms which can at the same time ham for their ulycct themselves 
vturc. Such then is th e formula of au 

distinguished from the rest of nature by 
this, that it sets before itself an end. This end would be the 
matter of every good will (esj. But since in the idea of a will 
that is absolutely good without being limited by any condition 
(of attaining this or that end) we must abstract wholly from 
every end to he effected (since this would make every will only 
relatively good), it follows that m this case the end must be 
conceived, not as an end to be effected but as an in^^ndeiUly 
existing end. Consequently it is conceived only negatively, 
i.f., as that which we must never act against, and which, there- 
fore, must never be regarded merely as means, but must in 
every vnhtion lie esteemed as an eiid-likawnse Now this end 
can be nothing but the subject of all possible ends, since this is 
also the subject of a possible absolutely good will , for such u 
will cannot without contradiction be postponed to any other 
object. This principle So_ act in regard to every rational 
be iiit; (thy& clf and others), that _he niay always haiejdarm m 
thy maxim _as jji en d in him8elfj_ is accoi dingh essenti allj 
iilentical with this ntlier.. ^t^upon a maxim which at the 
same Juag, involves its own universal validity foi every rationj;! 
bjmg For that in using means for every end I should limit 
iny maxim by the condition of its holding good as a law for 
every subject, this comes to the same thing as that the funda- 
mental principle of all maxims of action rnubt )>e that the 
subject of all ends, i e., the rational being huiiself, be neverj 
employed merely as means, but as the supreme condition 
restricting the use of all means, that is in every ease as an 
end likewis^ 

' It follows incontestably that, to whatever laws any rational 
being may be subject, he being an end in himself must be able 
to regard hunself as also legislating universally in respect of 
these same laws, since it is just this fitness of his meuiims for 
universal legislation that distinguishes him as an end in himself; 


as universal laws of no 
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Also it follows that this implies his dignity (prerogative) above | 
all mere physical beings, that he must always take his (eo)^ 
TnnYiniH from the point of view which regards himself, and 
likewise every other rational being, as lawgiving beings (on 
which account they are called persons). In this way a world of 
rational beings ( mundus iiU ell'ifftbtlis) i s p ossib le as a kingdom of 
ends, and this by virtue of the legislation proper to a ll p ersons 
as mem^a Therefore every rational being must so act as 
if he were by his maxims in every case a legislating member 
in the universal kingdom of ends. The foimal principle of 
these ma x ima is So act as if ™&xim .were to rerve likewise 
as the universal law (of all rational beings). A kingdom of 
ends IB thus only possible on the analogy of a kingdom of 
nature, the fonuer, however, only by maxims, that is seif- 
iiiipused rules, the latter only by the laws of efficient causes 
acting under necessitation f i om without. N evertheless, although 
the system of nature is looked upon as a machine, yet so far as 
It has lefereiice to rational beings as its ends, it is given on 
this account the name of a kingdom of nature. Now such a 
kingdom of ends would be actually realized by means of 
maxims confoiming to the canon which the categorical impel a- 
tive prescribes to all rational beings, i/ they were nmvermilly 
followed. Hut although a rational being, e\ec if he punctually 
follows this maxim himself, cannot icckon upon all othere being 
therefore true to the same, nor expect that the kingdom of 
nature and its orderly arrangements shall be in harmony with 
him as a fitting meinbei, so as to form a kingdom of ends to 
which he himself contributes, that is to say, that it shall fai our 
his expectation of happiness, still that law : Act according to 
the maxims of a member of a merely possible kingdom of ends 
legislatmg in it universally, remains iii its full force, inasmuch 
as it commands categorically. And it is just in this that the 
paradox lies; that the mere dignity of man as a rational 
creature (70), without any other end or advantage to be attained 
thereby, in other words, r especj i for a mere idea, sh ou ld yet serve 
as an i nfl exible precept of the will, and that it is precisely 
in this Jndependence of the maxim on all such springs of 
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Action that its sublimity consists ; and it is this that makes 
every rational subject worthy to be a legislative member in the 
kingdom of ends : for otherwise he would have to be conceived 
only as subject to the physical law of his wants And although 
we should suppose the kingdom of nature and the kingdom of { 
ends to be united under one sovereign, so that the latter king- < 
dom thereby ceased to be a mere idea and acquired true reality, 
then it would no doubt gain the accession of a strong spring, 
but by no means any increase of its intiinsic worth. For this 
sole absolute lawgiver must, notwithstandii^ this, be always 
conceived as estimating the worth of rational beings only by 
their disinterested b ehavio ur, as prescribed to thfimse lvo s fr om 
that id ea [the dignity of mani alone. “^Ihe essence of things, 
is not altered by their external .n^tionsj and that which, 
abstracting from these, alone .constitutes the absolute wortlLP^ 
man, is also that by which he must be judged, whoever ^he 
judge may” be, and ' even by the Supreme Being. 
then, is thejrejatienpf. actions to_the autonomy of the wilj, that 
18, to t he po tential universal legislstion by its maxims. An 
ac tion that is consistent with^^jautonomy of the will_ia 
permitted ; one tha^dms not s^ree therewith is forbidi^. A will 
whose maxims necessarily comcide with the laws of autonomy 
is a /w/y will, good absolutely. The dependence of a will not 
absolutely good on the principle of autonomy (moral necessi- 
tation) is obligation. This, then, cannot be applied to a^iolj^ 
being. The objective necessity of actions from obligation is 
ca^ed dutp.^ 

^(71) From what has just been said, it is easy to see how it 
happens that although the conception of duty implies subjection 
to the law, we yet ascribe a certam dx^aity and sublimity to 
the person who fulfils all his duties. There is not, indeed, 
any sublimity in him, so far e» he is mhject to the moral law ; 
but inasmuch as in regard to that very law he is likewise 
a legislator, and on that account alone subject to it, he has 
sublimity. We have also shown above that neither fear nor 


inclination, but simpl^respect for the la^iis the spring which 


give actions a moral worth, bur own will, so far as we 
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suppose it to act only under the condition that its maxims are 
potentiallj universal laws, this ideal will which is possible to us 
is the proper object of .respect ; and the dignity of humanity 
consists just in this capacity of being universally legislative, 
though with the condition that it is itself subject to this same 
legiBlation.J|l 

The Avionomy of the Will as the Supreme Principle of Morality. 

f Autonomy of the will is that property of it by_ which it isii 
1 ^ to itself (independently on any property of the objects of 
volition).. The principle of autonon^ then is : Always so to 
choose that the same volition shall comprehend the maxims of 
our choice as a universal law. We cannot prove that this 
practical rule is an imperative, t.e., that the will of every 
rational being is necessarily bound to it as a condition, by a 
mere analysis of the conceptions which occur in it, since it isi 
a synthetical proposition (72), we must advance beyond the 
cognition of the objects to a critical examination of the subject, 
that IS of the pure practical reason, foi this synthetic proposi* 
tion which commands apodictically must be capable of being 
cognized wholly d prum. Tliis matter, however, does not 
belong to the present section. But that the principle or 
autonomy in question is the sole principle of morals can bOj 
readdy shown by mere analysis of the conceptions of morality. 
For by this analysis we find that its principle must be a 
categorical imperative, and that what this commands is neither 
more nor less than this very autonomy^ 

Heterotumy of the Will as the Source of all spurious Principles of 

Morality. 

If the will seeks tlie law which is to determine it anywhere 
else than in the fitness of its maxims to be universal laws of its 
own dictation, consequently if it goes out of itself and seeks this 
law in the chtt'acter of any of its objects, there always results 
heteronomy. The will m that case does not give itself the law, 
but it is given by the object through its relation to the will. 
This relation, whether it rests on inclination or on conceptions 
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of reason, only admits of hypothetical imperatives : I oughtJ o 
d o something lecause for s (mdhina dx.__ On the contrary, 
the moral, and therefore categorical, imperative says - I^gjiglit 
to do so and so, even though I should not wish for anything 
elseT the former says : I ought not to lie if I would 

retain my reputation ; the latter says . I ought not to Jie 
although it should not bring me the least discredit. The 
latter therefore must so far abstract from all objects that they 
shall have no influence on the will, in order that practical reason 
(will) may not be restricted to administering an interest not 
belonging to it (73), but may simply show its own commanding 
authority as the supreme legislation. Thus, ce. gr , I ought to 
endeavour to promote the happiness of others, not as if its 
realization involved any concern of mine (whether by immediate 
inclination or by any satisfaction indirectly gained through 
leason), but simply because a maxim Vihich excludes it cannot 
be comprehended as a universal law* in one and the same 
volitiom 


CLASSIFICATION. 

Of all Principles of Moralitg whieh ran hr founded on the 
Conception of Hrteronomy, 

Here as elsewhere human reason m its pure use, so long as 
it was not critically examined, has first tried all possible wrong 
ways before it succeeded in finding the one true way. 

All principles which can be taken from this point of view 
are either cmpiriml or rational. The former, drawn from the 
principle of happiness, are built on physical or moral feelings , 
the latter, drawn from the principle of perfection, are built eithei 
on the rational conception of perfection as a possible effect, 01 
on that of an independent perfection (the will of God] as tlie 
determining cause of our will. 

Empirical principles are wholly incapable of servmg as a 
foundation for moral laws. For the universality with which 


’ [I read allgemexnes instead of ullgemeinem.'] 
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these should hold for all rational beings without distinction, the 
unconditional practical necessity which is thereby imposed on 
them is lost when their foundation is taken from the partuvlar 
eonstUtUion of human nature, or the accidental (74) circumstances 
in which it is placed. The principle of private happiness, how- 
ever, IS the most objectionable, not merely because it is false,, 
and experience contradicts the supposition that prosperity is 
always proportioned to good conduct, nor yet merely because 
it contributes nothing to the establishment of morality — since 
it is quite a different thing to make a prosperous man and 
a good man, or to make one prudent and sharp-sighted for his 
own interests, and to make him virtuous — but because the 
springs it provides for morality are such as rather undermine 
it and destroy its sublimity, since they put the motives to virtue 
and to vice in the same class, and only teach us to make a 
better calculation, the specific difference between virtue and 
vice being entirely extinguished. On the other hand, as to 
moral feeling, this supposed special sense,' the appeal to it is 
indeed superficial when those who cannot think believe that 
feeling will help them out, even in what concerns general laws : 
and besides, feelings which naturally differ infinitely in degree 
cannot furnish a uniform standard of good and evil, nor has 
anyone a right to form judgments for others by his own feel- 
ings nevertheless this moral feeling is nearer to moiality and 
its dignity m this respect, that it pays virtue the honour of 
ascribing to her immediately the satisfaction and esteem we 
have for her, and does not, as it were, tell her to her face that 
we are not attached to her by her beauty but by profit. 

( 76 ) Amongst the rational principles of morality, the 
ontological conception of ^r/rdto^ notwithstanding its defects, 
is better than the theological conception which derives motality 


‘ I class the principle of moral feeling under that of happiness, because 
every empineal interest promises to contribute to our well-being by the 
agreeableness that a thing affords, whether it be immediately and without 
a view to profit, or whether profit be regarded. We must likewise, with 
Hutcheson, class the principle of sympathy with the happmeis of others 
under his assumed moral sense. 
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from a Divine absolutely perfect will. The former is, no doubt, 
empty and indefinite, and consequently useless for finding in, 
the boundless field of possible reality the greatest amount suit- 
able for us ; moreover, in attempting to distinguish specifically 
the reality of which we are now speaking from every other, it 
inevitably tends to turn in a circle, and cannot avoid tacitly 
presupposmg the morality which it is to explain ; it is neverthe- 
less preferable to the theological view, first, because we have no 
intuition of the ‘Divine perfection, and can only deduce it from 
our own conceptions, the most important of which is that of 
morality, and our explanation would thus be involved in a gross 
circle , and, in the next place, if we avoid this, the only notion 
of the Divine will remaining to us is a conception made up of 
the attributes of desire of glory and dominion, combined with 
the awful conceptions of might and vengeance, and any system 
of morals erected on this foundation would be directly opposed 
to morality. 

However, if I had to choose between the notion of the moral 
sense and that of perfection in general (two systems which at 
least do not weaken morality, although they are totally incap- 
able of serving as its foundation), then I should decide for the 
latter, because it at least withdraws the decision of the question 
from the sensibility and brings it to the court of pure reason; 
and although even here it decides nothing, it at all events 
preserves the indefinite idea (of a will good in itself) free from 
corruption, until it shall be more precisely defined. 

For the rest I think I may be excused here from a detailed 
refutation of all these doctrines; that would only be superfluous 
labour, since it is so easy, and is probably so well seen even by 
those whose office requires them to decide for one of those 
theories (because their hearers would not tolerate suspension of 
judgment) ( 76 ). But what interests us more here is to know 
that the prime foimdation of morality laid down by all these 
principles is nothing but heteronomy of the will, and for this 
reason they must necessarily miss their aim. 

In every case where an object of the wDl has to be sup- 
posed, in order that the rule may be prescribed which is to 
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determine the will, there the rule is simply heteronomy , the 
imperative is conditional, namely, \f or because one wishes for 
this object, one should act so and so: hence it can never 
command morally, that is categorically. Whether the object 
detemines the will by means of inclination, as in the principle 
of private happiness, or by means of reason directed to objects 
of our possible volition generally, as in the principle of perfec- 
tion, in either case the will never determines itself immedxatdy 
by the conception of the action, but only by the influence 
which the foreseen effect of the action has on the will ; I ovyht 
to do something, on, this account, because 1 vnsh for something else ; 
and here there must be yet another law assumed in me as its 
subject, by which I necessarily will this other thing, and this 
law again requires an imperative to lestnct this maxim. For 
the influence which the conception of an object within the reach 
of our faculties can exercise on the will of the subject in conse- 
quence of its natural properties, depends on the nature of the 
subject, either the sensibility (inclination and taste), or the 
understanding and reason, the employment of which is by the 
peculiar constitution of their nature attended with satisfaction. 
It follows that the law would be, properly speaking, given by 
nature, and as such, it must be known and proved by expe- 
rience, and would consequently be contingent, and therefore 
incapable of being an apndictic practical rule, such as the moral 
rule must be. Not only so, but it is inevitably only hetero- 
nomy ( 77 ) , the will does not give itself the law, but it is given 
by a foreign impulse by means of a particular natural constitu- 
tion of the subject adapted to receive it. An absolutely good 
will, then, the principle of which must be a categorical impera- 
tive, will be indeterminate as regards all objects, and will 
contain merely the form of vdition generally, and that as 
autonomy, that is to say, the capability of the maxims of every 
good will to make themselves a universal law, is itself the 
only law which the will of every rational being imposes on 
itself, without needing to assume any spring or interest os a 
foundation. ~~ 

Hoip s/uch a synthetieal practical ^ ^rion proposition is possible. 
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and w hy it is neceB sarv. is a problem w hose so lu tion does not 
he within the houmila of the naetaphysifi of mocals ; and we 
have not here aihrmed its truth, much less professed to have a 
proof of it in our power. We simply showed by the develop- 
ment oif the universalTy received notion of morality that an 
autonomy of the will is inevitably connected with it, or rather 
is its foundation. Whoever then holds morality to be anything 
real, and not a chimerical idea without any truth, must like- 
wise admit the principle of it that is here assigned. This 
section, then, like the first, was merely analytical. Now to 
p rov e that morality is no creation of the brain, Arluch it cannot 
b e if the categorical imperative and with ^ the autonomy of 
the will 18 tiue,_and as an d priori principle absolutely neces- 
sary, this jmpposes theQ5oiffi5ifi<y of a si/nthetic use of pure^ 
vraeticrtl reason^Mch, however~we ca^nnot venture on without 
first giving a critical examination of this faculty of reason. In 
the concluding section we shall give the principal outlines of 
this critical examination as far as is sufficient for our pmp oae. 
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(78) THIRD SECTION. 

TRANSITION FROM THE METAPHYBIC OF MORALS TO THK CRITIQUE 
OF PORE PRACTICAL REASON. 

Tlhe Concept of Freedom ts the Key that explains the Autonomy 

of the Will. 

The vnJI 18 a kind of causality belonging to living beings in so 
far as they are rational, and freedom wo uM be this property o f 
such causality that it can be efficient, inde pend ently on foreign 
causes determining it , just as physical necesnty is the property- 
thiit the causality of all mational beings has of being deter- 
mined to activity by the influence of foreign causes 

The preceding definition of freedom is negative, and there- 
fore unfruitful for the discovery of its essence , but it leads 
to a positive conception which is so much the more full and 
fruitful. Since the conception of causality involves that of 
laws, according to which, by something that we call cause, 
something else, namely, the effect, must be produced [laid 
down],' hence, although freedom, is not a property of Jtbe 
will depending on physical laws, yet it is not for that reason 
lawless j on theppntrary;^!!' niust be a^causality acting^according 
to immutable laws^ but of a peculiar land , otherwise a free 
will wuld be an absurdity.. Physical necessity { 79 ) is a 
heteronomy of the efficient causes, for every effect is possible 
only according to this law, that something else fletemiines 
the efficient cause to exert its causality. What else then 
can freedom of the will be but autonomy, that is the 

• [Qesetzt . — There is in the original a play on the etymology of Oestts, 
which does not admit of reproduction in Elnglish. It must be confessed 
that without it the statement is not self-evident] 

F 
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property of the will to be a law to itself ? But the 
proposition : The will is in every action a law to itself, only 
expresses the principle, to act on no other maxim than that 
which can also have as an object itself as a universal law. Now 
this is precisely the formula of the categorical imperative and 
is the principle of morality, so that a free will and a will 
subject to moral laws are one and the same. 

On the hypothesis, then, of freedom of the will, morality 
together with its principle follows from tt)by mere analysis of 
the conception. However, the latter is a synthetic piopositioii . 
viz , an absolutely good will is that whose maxim can always 
include itself regarded as a universal law ; Yor this property 
of its maxim can never be discovered by analysing the con-, 
ception of an absolutely good will Now such synthetic 
propositions are only possible in this way that the two 
cognitions are connected together by their union with a third 
in which they are both to be found. The positive concept of 
freedom furnishes this third cognition, which cannot, as with 
physical causes, be the nature of the sensible woild (in the 
concept of which we find conjomed the concept of something in 
relation as cause to somef/nntf else as effect). We cannot now at 
once show what this third is to which freedom points us, and of 
which we have an idea d priori, nor can we make intelligible 
how the concept of freedom is shown to be legitimate from 
principles of pure practical reason, and with it the possibility 
of a categorical imperative , but some further preparation is 
required 

(so) FUEEDOM 


Mud be presupposed as a Property of the W dl of oil Rational 

Mings. 


It is not enough to predicate freedom of our own will, from 
whatever reason, if we have not sufficient grounds for preth- 
cating the same of all rational beings. For as morality serves 
as a law for us only because we a,ro ratimg l itj must also 

hold for all rational beings ; and as it must-be deduced_simply 
from t he proper ty of free dom, it must be shown that freedom 
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also is a property of all rational beings. It is not enough, then 
to prow it from certain supposed experiences of human nature 
(which indeed is quite impossible, and it can only be shown 
a prwri), but we must show that it Mongs to the actLVityjlf 
all rational beings endowed _with a nilL Now I ^y every 
being that cannot act except v nder the -ui lcn of frecdwu is just 
for that reason in a pr^tical point of view really fme, that is 
to say, all laws which are inseparably connected with freedom 
have the same force for him as if his will had been shown to 
be free in itself by a proof theoretically_ conclusive * Now I 
affirm that we must attribute to every rational being (si) which 
has ajwill that it has also the of^ freedom and acts entirely 
under this idea. For in such a being we conceive a reason that 
is practical, that is, has causality in reference to its objects. 
Now we cannot possibly conceive a reason consciously receiv ing 
a bias from any other quarter with respect to its judgments, 
for then the subject would ascribe the determination of its 
judgment not tA> its own reason, but to an impulse It must 
regard itself as the author of its principles independent on 
foreign influences. Consequently as practical reason or as the 
will of a rational being it must regard itself as free, that is to 
say, the will of such a being cannot be a will of its own except 
under the idea of freedom T1 ^b_ idea must therefore ii^ a 
practical pomt of view be ascribed to every ration.il being 

Of the Intcred attaching to the Ideas oj Min at it g 

We have finally reduced the definite conception ol moidlity 
to the idea of freedom. This latter, however, we could not 
prove to be actually a property of ourselves oi of human nature , 

‘ 1 adopt this method of assuming freedom merely as an idea which 
rational beings suppose in their actions, in order to aioid the necessity 
of proving It in its theoretical aspect also The former is suflicient for 
my purpose , fo^even thoug h the s peculative proof should not be inadsi 
out, yet a being that cannot act except with the idea of freedom is bound 
by the same laws tliat would oblige a being who was actually fr^e Thusj 
we can escape here from the onu s w hich presses on the tho<»y. 
[Compare Butler’s treatment bffhe question of liberty m his Analogy, 
part I , ch. VI.] 
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, only we saw that it must ^ presupposed if we would caacfiiye 
Ja being as rational and conscious fif its cau sjdi^ in respec t p f 
[jits ^tions, % e., as endowed with a will , and so we find that on 
justrthe same grounds we must ascribe to every being endowed 
with reason and will this attribute of determining itself to 
action under the idea of its freedpjji. 

Now it resulted also from the presupposition of this idea 
that we became aware of a law that the subjective principles of 
action, i.e. maxims, must also be so assumed that they can 
also hold as objective (82), that is, universal principles, and so 
serve as universal laws of our own dictation. But why, then, 
should I subject myself to this principle and that simply as 
a rational being, thus also subjecting to it all other beings 
endowed with reason ? I will allow that no interest urffes me 
to this, for that would not give a categorical imperative, but I 
must take an interest in it and discern how this comes to pass , 
for this “ I ought " is properly an “ I would," valid for every 
rational being, provided only that reason determined his actions 
without any hindrance. But for beings that are in addition 
affected as we are by springs of a different kind, namelj> 
sensibihty, and in whose case that is not always done which 
reason alone would do, for these that necessity is expressed 
only as an “ought,” and the subjective necessity is different 
from the objective. 

It seems, then, as if the moral law, that is, the principle of 
autonomy of the will, were properly speaking only presupposed 
in.^e idea of freedom, and as if we could not prove its reality 
and objective necessity independently. In that case we should 
still have gained something considerable by at least determining 
the true pnnciple more exactly tha n had pre viously been doiie , 
but as regards its validity and the practical necessity of subject- 
ing oneself to it, we should not have advanced a step. For 
if “we were asked why the universal validity of our maxim 
as a law must be the condition restricting our actions, and on 
what we ground the worth which we assign to this manner of 
acting— a worth so great thlit there cannot be any higher inte- 
rest , and if we were asked further how it happens that it is 
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this alone a man believes he feels his own personal worth, in 
comparison with which that of an agreeable or disagreeable 
condition is to be regarded as nothuig, to th^ questions jve 
could give no satisfactory answer. 

(ss) We find indeed sometimes that we can take an interest 
in a personal quality which does not involve any interest of 
external condition, provided this quality makes us capable ot 
participating in the condition in case reason were to efiect the 
allotment ; that is to say, the mere being worthy of happiness 
can interest of itself even without the motive of participating in 
this happiness This judgment, however, is in fact only the 
efiect of the importance of the moral law which we before pie- 
supposed (when by the idea of freedom we detach ourselves 
from every empirical interest) , but that we ought to detach 
ourselves from tlieee interests, t.e., to consider ourselves as free 
in action and yet as subject to certain laws, so as to find a worth 
simply in our own person which can compensate us for the loss 
of everythmg that gives worth to our condition , this we are not 
yet able to discern in this way, nor do we see how it is possible so 
to act — in other words, whevM^he mor^ law derives ifs dbbgatum. 

It must be freely admitted that there is a sort of cii'cle here 
from which it seems impossible to escape. In the order of 
efficient causes we assume ourselves free, in order that in the 
order of ends we may conceive ourselves as subject to moral 
laws : and we afterwards conceive ourselves as subject to these 
laws, because we have attributed to oui’selves fieedom of will : 
for freedom and self-l^jislation of will are both autqno^, and 
therefore are reciprocal conceptions, and for this very reason 
one must not be used to explain the other or give the reason of 
it, but at most only for logical purposes to reduce apparently 
different notions of the same object to one single concept ^as we 
reduce different fractions of the same value to chc lowest terms). 

One resource remains to us, namely, to mquire whether 
we do not occupy difierent points of view when by means of 


( 


‘ [“ Interest ” meras a spring of the will, in so far as this spring is 
presented by Reason. See note, p. 80.]" 
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freeilom (si) we think ourselves as causes efficient d priori, and 
when we form our conception of ourselves from our actions as 
effects which we see liefore our eyes 

It is a remark which needs no subtle reflection to make, but 
which we may assume that even the commonest understanding 
c.m make, altliough it be after its fashion by an obscure dis- 
cerniiieut of judgment which it calls feeling, that all the 
ideas ”* that come to us involuntarily (as those of the senses) 
do not enable ns to know objects otherwise than as they affect 
us , so that what they may be m themselves remains unknown 
to us, and consequently that as regards “ ideas ” of this kind 
even with the closest attention and clearness that the utidei- 
standing can apply to them, we can by them on ly attain to the 
kiuiikleilge-of uppuamucefi, nev'ei to that of ihi uy ^ oa th e m n dus .- 
As soon as this distinetion has once been made (perhaps merely 
in consequence of the diffeience observed between the ideas 
given us from without, and in which we are passive, and those 
that we produce simply fioin ourselves, and in which we sliow 
oui own activity), then it follows of itself that we must admit 
and assume behind the ap pearance something else that is not 
ai|_appfiaiauLe, namely, the^thiiigs in themselves , although wc 
must admit that as they can never be known to us except as 
they affect us, we can come no nearer to them, nor can we ever 
know what they are m them^lyes Tins imibt furnish a dis- 
tinction, however crude, between a worh l and the. 'itojiirf' 

of I'sfu /uhiuj , of which the forniei may be different accord- 
ing to the thfference of the sensuous impressions in various 
obsei veih, w hile the secrad whi ch is its basis always re mains 
the same Even a s to himself, a man cannot pretend^ to know 
what. Im lb in Inniself from the knewdedge he has by internal 
■sejisation (sa). For as he does niit aa Jt_Kere_create hi mse lf, 
and does not come by the conception of himself d pnon but 
empirically, it naturally follows that he can obtain his know- 
ledge even of himself only by the innei sense, and consequently 


' [The comniou understanding being here spoken of, I use the word 
“ idea ” in its popular sense.] 
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only through the appearances of hia nature and the vyav h i 
which his conaciouflneaa is affected . At the same time beyond 
these characteristics of his own subject, made up of mere ap- 
pearances, h e must naceaa anly s uppose something else as their 
basis, namely, his ego^ wh atever it s characteristics in itself may 
be . Thus in respect to mere perception' and receptivity of 
sensations he must reckon hi mself as belongi ng to the wiyW of 
sejwfg., but in respect of whatever there may be of pure activity 
in him (that w hich re aches conscious ness i mme diately and not 
through affecting the senses) he must reckon himself as belong- 
ing to the irUelleeUicd iwtld, of wh ich, hovyever. he has no further 
knowledge To such a conclusion the reflecting man mwt 
come with respect to all lEe things which can be presented, to 
him • it IS piobably to be met with even in persons of the com- 
monest understanding, who, as is well known, are very much 
inclined to suppose behind the objects of the senses something 
else invisiltle and acting of itself. They spoil it, however, by 
presently aenaualiJiing this invisible again ; that is to say, want- 
ing to make it an object of intuition, so that they do not become 
a whit the wisei 

Now mail really finds in himself a faculty by which he dis-( 
tinguishes himself horn everything else, even from himself as i 
affected by objects, and that i s Hra son. This being pure spon- 
taneity 18 even elevated above the Mulerstandinn. For although 
the latter is a spontaneity and does not, like sense, merely con- 
tain intuitions that arise when we are affected by things (and 
are therefore passive), yet it cannot produce from its activity 
any other conceptions than those which merely serve to hnng 
the intvUions of sense under rules (se). and thereby to uni te t hem 
il l one consciou s nesh. and without this, u se of the sensibility i t 
c ould not think at all . whereas, on the contrary, Keason shows 
so pure a spontane ity in the case of w hat 1 call Idea s (Ideal 
Conceptions] th at it th ereby f ar transcends everything that. 
the sensibihty can give it. and exhibits its mo st i mportan t 
func tion i n di stinguishing the world of sense fro m that of 
understanding, and thereby prescribing the lmiita.QLthB under- 
standing itself. 
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For this reason a rational being must regard himself qua' 
intelligence (not from the side of his lower faculties) as belonging] 
not to the world of sense, but to that of understanding , hence\ 
he has two points of view from which he can regard himself, and 
recognize laws of the e;cercise of his faculties, and consequently 
of all his actions : firsts so far ae he i^longs to the world of 
sense, he finds himself subject to laws of nature ^heteronomy) ; 
secondly, as belonging to the intelligible world, under laws 
which, being independent on nature, have their foundation not 
in expenence but in reason alone. 

As a reasonable being, and consequently belonging to the 
intelligible world, man can never conceive the causality of his 
own will otherwise than on condition of the idea.Ql freedom, for 
independence on the determining causes of the sensible world 
{an independence which Eeasou must always ascribe to itself) is 
fj^edom. Now the idea of freedom is inseparably connected 
with the conception of atUonomy, and this agam with the uni- 
versal principle of morality which is ideally the foundation o/t 
all actions of ratwnal beings, just as the law of na ture i s of^ 
phen ome na. 

Now the suspicion is removed which we raised above, that 
there was a latent circle involved in our reasoning from freedom 
to autonomy, and from this to the moral law, viz. ' that we 
laid down the idea of freedom because of the moral law only 
that we might afterwards in turn infer the latter from free- 
dom ( 87 ), and that consequently wo could assign no reason at 
all for this law, but could only fpieseut]' it as & ;pnneipii 
which well-disposed minds would gladly concede to us, but 
which we could never put forward as a provable proposition. 
For now we see that when we conceive ourselves as free we( 
transfer ourselves into the world of understandmg as members 
of it, and recognize the autonomy of the will with its conse- 
quence, morality; whereas, if we conceive ourselves as under 
obligation, we consider ourselves as belonging to the world of I 
sense, and at the same time to the world of understanding. 


[The verb is wanting in the original.] 
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How IS a CcUeqorifnl Iniperatvoe Paasnik ? 

I 

(Every rational being reckons himself qua intelligence as 
belonging to the world of understanding, and it is simply as 
an efficient cause belonging to that world that he calls his 
causality a will. On the other side he is also conscious of 
himself'iis a pait of the world of sense in which his actions, 
which are mere appearances [phenomena] of that causality, are 
displayed f we cannot, however, discern how they are possible 
from this causality which we do not know ; but instead of that, 
these actions as belongmg to the sensible world must be viewed 
as determined by other phenomena, namely, desires and incline 
tions. If therefore I were only a member of the world of 
understanding, then all my actions would perfectly conform to 
the principle of autonomy of the pure will; if I were only a 
part of the world of sense, they would necessarily be assumed to 
conform wholly to the natural law of desires and inclinations, 
in other words, to the heteronomy of nature. (The former 
would rest on morality as the supreme principle, the latter on 
happiness.) Since, however, the world of understanding contains 
the foundation of the world of sense, and consequentlg of its laws , 
also, and accordingly gives the law to my will (which belongs^ 
wholly to the world of understanding) directly (ss), and mustJ 
be conceived as doing so, it follows that, although on the one 
side I must legard myself as a being belonging to the world of 
sense, yet on the other side 1 must recognize myself as subject 
as an mtelhgence to the law of the world of understanding, 
i.e. to reason, which contains this law in the idea of freedom, 
and therefore as subject to the autonomy of the will, conse- 
quently 1 must regard the laws of the world of understanding 
as imperatives for me, and the actions which conform to them 
as duties. 

And thus what makes cat^orical imperatives possible is this, 
that the idea of freedom makes me a member of an intelligible' 
world, in consequence of which, if I were nothing else, all my 
actions would always_conform to the autonomy of the wilL-but 
as I at the same time intuite myrelf as a memb^ of the worlds 
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of sense, they mght so to conform, and this categorical “ ought ” 
implies a synthetic d priori proposition, inasmuch as besides my 
will as affected by sensible desires there is added further the 
idea of the same uill, but as belonging to the world of the 
understanding, pure and practical of itself, which contains the 
supreme condition according to Season of the former will ; 
piecisely as to the intuitions of sense there are added concepts 
of the understanding which of themselves signify nothing but 
regular form in general, and in this way synthetic d priori 
propositions become possible, on which all knowledge of 
physical nature rests 

The practical use of common human reason confirms this 
reasoning. There is no one, not even the most consummate ^dllain, 
provided only that he is otherwise accustomed to the use of 
reason, who, when we set liefore him examples of honesty of 
purpose, of steadfastness in following good maxims, of sympathy 
iuid general benevolence (even combined with great sacrifices of 
advantages and comfort), does not wish that he might also 
possess these qualities. Only on account of his mchnations 
and impulses he cannot attain this in himself (sa), but at the 
same time lie wishes to be free from such inclinations which 
aie burdensome to himself. He proves by this that he transfers 
himself in thought with a will fiee from the impulses of the 
sensibility into an ordei of things wholly different from that 
of his tle-sires in the field of the sensibility, since he cannot 
expect to obtain by that wish any gratification of his desires, 
nor any position winch would satisfy aii> of Ins actual or 
supposable inclinations (for this would destiny the pre-eminence 
of the lery idea which wrests that wish from him): he can 
only expect a gi-eater intrinsic woith of Ins own person. This 
better person, however, he iniagini*s himself to be when he 
tiaiisfers himself to the point of new of a member of the world 
of the underetanding, to which he i.s involuntarily forced 
by the idea of freedom, ir,, of independence on determining 
causes of the world of sense , and from this point of view' he 
18 conscious of a good will, winch by his own confession 
constitutes the law for the bad will that he possesses os a 
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member of the world of sense — a law whose authority he 
recognizes while transgressing it. What he morally “ ought ” 
IS then what he necessarily “ would ” as a member of the world 
of the understanding, and is conceived by him as an “ ought ” 
only inasmuch as he likewise considers himself as a member of 
the world of sense. 

On the Extnihe LAiints of all Practical Philosoyhy. 

All men attribute to themselves freedom o^idll. Hence 
come all judgments upon actions as being such as ovght to have 
fxrii (lone, although they have not Iwtn done. However, this 
freedom is not a conception of experience, nor can it be so, 
since it still remains (90), e\eu though expenence shows the 
contiary of what on supposition of ireedom an^ eenceived as 
its necessary consojuences On the other side it is equally 
necessary that everything tliat takes place should be fixedly 
determined according to laws of nature. This necessity of 
nature is likewise not an empirical conception, just for this 
reason, that it iniolvcs the motion of necessity and con- 
sequently of d prion cognition. But this conception of a 
system of nature is confirmed by experience , and it must even 
be inevitably presupposed if expenence itself is to be possible, 
that IS, a connected knowledge of the objects of sense resting 
on geneial laws Theiefore freedom is only an Idea [Ideal 
Conception] of Keason, and its objective reality in itself is 
doubtful , while nature is a concept of the uiulcrstanding which 
proves, and must necessarily prove, its reality in examples of 
experience 

There arises from this a dialectic of Keason, since the free- 
dom attributed to the will appears to contradict the necessity of 
na^re, and placed between these two ways Keason for ^cvlu- 
tioe puij)oseri_^ds the road of phyaical iiecussity much more 
beaten and more appropriate than that of_ freedom, yetjfor 
practical the narrow footpath of freedom is t^ pnly 

one on. _whi ch K _is^£ossiWe_to make use of reason in our 
•condupt , hence it is just as impossible for the subtlest 
'philosophy as for the commonest reason of men to argue 
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away freedom. Philosophy must then assume that no real 
contradiction will be found between freedom and physical 
necessity of the same human actions, for it cannot give up 
the conception of nature any more than that of freedom. 

Nevertheless, even though we should never be able to 
comprehend how freedom is possible, we must at least remove 
this apparent contradiction in a convincing manner. For^if 
ithe thought of freedom contradicts either itself or nature, 
Iwhich is equally necessary (si), it must in competition with 
physical necessity be entirely given up. 

It would, however, be impossible to escape this contradiction 
if the thinking subject, which seems to itself free, conceived 
itself tn tlie same sense or in the very same rdatton when it 
calls itself free as when in respect of the same action it assumes 
itself to be subject to the law of nature. Hence it is an 
indispensable problem of speculative philosophy to show that 
its illusion respecting the contradiction rests on this, that we 
think of man in a different sense and relation when we call 
him free, and when we regard him as subject to the laws of 
nature as being part and parcel of nature. It must therefore 
show that not only can both these very well co-exist, but 
that both must be thought as necasarily united in the same 
subject, smce otherwise no leason could be given why we 
^should burden reason with an idea which, though it may 
possibly mthout contradiction be reconciled with another that 
is sufficiently established, yet entangles us in a peiqdexity 
which sorely embarrasses Reason in its theoretic employment. 
This duty, however, belongs only to speculative philosophy, in 
oixier that it may clear the way for practical philosophy. The 
philosopher', then, has no option whether he will remove the 
apparent contradiction or leave it untouched , for in the latter 
case the theory respecting this would be bonum means into the 
possession of which the fatalist would have a right to enter, and 
chase all morality out of its supposed domain as occupying it 
without title. 

We cannot, however, as yet say that we are touching the 
hounds of practical philosophy. For the settlement of that 
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controversy does not belong to it; it only demands from 
speculative reason that it should put an end to the discord 
in which it entangles itself in theoretical questions, so that 
practical reason may have rest and security from external 
attacks (92) which might make the ground debatable on which 
it desires to build. 

The claims to freedom of will made even by common reason 
are founded on the consciousness and the admitted supposition 
that reason is indejpeiident on merely subjectively determined 
causes which together constitute what belongs to sensation only, 
and which consequently come under the general designation of 
sensibility. Man considering himself m this way as an intelli- 
gence places himself thereby in a different order of things and 
in a relation to determining grounds of a wholly different kind 
when on the one hand he thinks of himself as an intelligence 
endowed with a will, and consequently with causality, and 
when on the other he perceives himself as a phenomenon in the 
world of sense (as he really is also), and affirms that his 
causality is subject to e.xternal deteiniination according to laws 
of nature.' ] Now he soon becomes aware that both can hold 
good, nay, must hold good at the same time. For there is not 
the smallest contradiction in saying that a thing in appearance, 
(belonging to the world of sense) is subject to certain laws, on 
which the very same (f* a thing or lieing in itself Vi independent i 
and that he must conceive and think of himself in this two-fold 
way. rests as to the first on the consciousness of himself as an 
object affected through the senses, and as to the second on the 
consciousness of himself as an intelligence, t.e., as independent 
on sensible impressions in the employment of his reason (in 
other words as belonging to the world of understanding). 

Cllence it comes to pass that man claims the possession of a 
will which takes no account of anything that comes under the 
head of desires and inclinations, and on the contrary conceives 

' [The punctuntion of the onginal gives the following sense 
“ Submits hiB causality, as regards its external determination, to laws 
of nature." I have ventured to make what appears to be a necessary 
correction, by simply removing a comma.] 
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actions as possible to him, nay, even as necessary, which can 
only be done by disregarding all desires and sensible inclina- 
tions. The causality of such actions’ lies in him as an intelli- 
gence and in the laws of eflects and actions [which depend] on ' 
the pnnciples (93) «)f an intelligible world, of which indeed he 
knows nothing more than that in it pure reason alone indepen- 
dent on sensibility gives the law , moreover since it is only in 
that world, as an intelligence, that he is his proper self (beingi 
as man only ^e appearance of himself) those laws apply to himl 
directly and categorically, so that the incitements of inclina-l 
tions and appetites (in other words the whole nature of the 
world of sefise) cannot impair the laws of his volition as an 
intelligence Nay, he does not even hold himself responsible 
for the former or ascribe them to his proper self, i.c-, his will 
he only ascribes to his will any indulgence which he might 
yield them if he allowed them to influence his maxims to the 
pre,iudioe of the rational laws of the wilL 

When practical lleason iAiais itself into a world of under- 
standing, it does not thereby transcend its own limits, as it 
would if it tried to enter it by tnttiziwn or senaatwn. The 
fonner is only a negative thought in respect of the world of 
sense, which does not give any laws to reason in deter- 
mining the will, and is positive only in this single point that 
this freedom as a negative characteristic is at the same time 
conjoined with a (positive) faculty and even with a causality 
of reason, which we designate a will, namely, a faculty of 
so acting that the principle of the actions shall conform to 
the essential character of a rational motive, i e , the condition 
that the maxim have universal validity as a law. But were it 
to borrow an object ofioill, that is, a motive, from the woild of 
understanding, then it would overstep its bounds and pretend 
to be acquainted with somethmg of which it knows nothing. 
The conception of a world of the understanding is then only a 
•point ofvmn which lleason finds itself compelled to take outside 
the appearances in order to ronceice itself ns practical, which 

> [M. Barm translates as if he read dmdhtu, instead of denelben, “ the 
causality of this will.” So also Mr. Semple.] , 
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would not be possible if the mfixiences of tlie sensibility had a 
determining power on man (94), but which is necessary unless 
he IS to be denied the consciousness of himself as an intelligence, 
and consequently as a rational cause, energizing by reason, 
that is, operating freely This thought certainly involves 
the idea of an order and a system of laws different from 
that of the mechanism of nature which belongs to the sensible 
world , and it makes the conception of an intelligible world 
necessary (that is to say, the whole system of rational beings 
as things in themselves). But it does not in the least authonze 
us to think of it further than as to its formal condition only, 
that 18, the universality of the maxims of the will as laws, and 
consequently the autonomy of the latter, which alone is con- 
sistent with its freedom ; whereas, on the contrary, all laws 
that refer to a definite object give heteronomy, which only 
belongs to laws of nature, and can only apply to the sensible 
world 

But Keason would overstep all its bounds if it undertook 
to erplain hmr p ure reaso n can be nractical,. ^which would be 
exactly the same problem as to explain JiSu- frrrdom i s 

For we can explain nothing but that which we can reduce 
to laws, the object of which can he given in some possible 
experience. But freedom is a mere Idea [Ideal Conception], 
the objective reality of which can 111 no wise be shown according 
to laws of nature, and consequently not in any possible ex- 
perience ; and for this reason it can never be comprehended or 
undei stood, because we cannot support it by any sort of example 
or analogy. It holds good only as a necessary hypothe 8 ie_jif 
reason in a being that believes its elf conscious of a will, t hat 
is, of a , fac ulty disUnet^froin mere desire (namely, a faculty qf 
determi ning itsdf to ac^ii as an intell^nce, in otherjyoriJs, 
by laws of reason independently on natuial-jns tincts) (95). Now 
where determination according to laws of nature ceases, there 
all explanation ceases also, and nothing leniains but defence, i e , 
the removal of the objections of those who pretend to have seen 
deeper into the nature of things, and thereupon boldly declare 
freedom impossible. We can only point out to them that the 
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supposed contradiction that they have discovered in it arises 
only from this, that in order to be able to apply the law of 
nature to human actions, they must necessarily consider man as 
an appeai'ance * then when we demand of them that they should 
also think of -him otM intellig ence as a thing in itself, the y ^11 
persist in considering him in th is re spect aTso as an appearance. 
In this view it would no doubt be a contradiction to suppose 
the causality of the same subject (that is, his will) to be with- 
drawn from all the natural laws of the sensible world But 
this contradiction disappears, if they would only bethink them- 
selves and admit, as is reasonable, that behind the appearances 
there must also lie at their root (although hidden) the things in 
themselves, and that we cannot expect the laws of these to be 
the same as those that govern their appearances. 

The subjective impossibility of explaining the freedom of 
the will IS identical with the impossibility of <liscovering and 
explaining an interest^ which ( 96 ) man can take in the moral 
law. Nevertheless he does actually take an interest in it, the 
basis of which in us we call the moral feeling, which some 
have falsely assigned as the standard of our moral judgment, 
whereas it must rathei be viewed as the subjectvoe effect that 
the law exercises on the will, the objective principle of which 
IS furnished by Season alone. 

In order, indeed, that a rational being who is also affected 
through the senses should will what Season alone directs such 

‘ Interest is that by which reason becomes practical, t.e., a cause 
determining the will Hence we say of rational beings only that they 
take an interest m a thing ; irrational beings only feel sensual appetites. 
Reason takes a direct interest in action, then, only when the universal 
validity of its maxims is alone sufficient to determine the will. Such 
an interest alone is pure. But if it can determine the will only by 
means of another object of desire or on the suggestion of a particular 
feelmg of the subject, then Reason takes only an indirect interest m 
the action , and as Reason by itself without experience cannot discover 
either objects of the will or a special feeling actuating it, this latter 
uiterest would only be empirical, and not a pure rational interest. The 
logical interest of Reason (namely, to extend its insight) is never 
direct, but presupposes purposes foi which reason is employed. 
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beings that they ought to will, it is no doubt requisite that 
reason should have a power to infuse a fedvn^ of pleasure or 
satisfaction in the fulfilment of duty, that is to say, that it 
should have a causality by which it determines the sensibility 
according to its own principles. But it is quite impossible to 
discern, i, e. to make it intelligible d pnon, how a mere thought, 
which itself contains nothing sensible, can itself produce a 
sensation of pleasure or pam ; for this is a particular kind of 
causality of which as of every other causality we can determine 
nothing whatever d prum ; we must only consult experience 
about it. But as this cannot supply us with any relation of 
cause and effect except between two objects of experience, 
whereas in this case, although indeed the effect produced lies 
within experience, yet the cause is supposed to be pure reason 
acting through mere ideas which offer no object to experi- 
ence, it follows that for us men it is quite impossible to 
explain how and why the universahty of the maxini as n law, 
that 18, morality, interests. This only is certain, that it is 
not because it xvterests us that it has validity for us (for that 
would be heteronomy and dependence of practical reason on 
sensibility, namely, on a feeling as its pnnciple, in which case 
it could never give moral laws) (97), but that it interests us 
because it is valid for us as men, inasmuch as it had its source 
in our will as intelligences, in other words in our proper self^ 
and what belongs to mere appearance w necessarUg subordinated 
\ by peoMn to the nature of the thing in itself. 

The question then : How a categorical imperative is pos- 
sible cun be answered to this extent that we can assign the only 
hypothesis on which it is possible, namely, the ides of freedom ; 
and we can also discern the necessity of this hypothesis, and this 
is sufficient for the practical exercise of reason, that is, for the 
conviction of the validity of this imperative, ^d hence of the 
moral law ; but how this hypothesis itself is possible can never 
be discerned by any human reason. On the hypothesis, how- 
ever, that the will of an intelligence is free, itp autonomy, as the 
essential formal eondition of its determination, is a necessary 
consequence. Moreover, this freedom of will is not merely quite 

G 
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possnhlc as a hypothesis (not involving any contradiction to the 
principle of physical necessity in the connexion of the phe- 
nomena of the sensible world) as speculative philosophy can 
show : but further, a rational being who is conscious of a 
causality' through reason, that is to say, of a wiU (distinct from 
desires), must of ncceasity make it practically, that is, in idea, 
the condition of all his voluntary actions. But to explain how 
pure reason can be of itself practical without the aid of any 
spring of action that could be derived from any other source, 
^.c. how the mere principle of the unmrsal validity of all_ its 
mcumnts as laws (which would certainly be the form of a pure 
practical reason) can of itself supply^ a spring, without apy 
matter (object) of the will in which one could antecedently take 
any interest (ss) ; and how it can produce an interest which 
would be called purely moral , or in other words, kow pvre 
reason can le practical — to explain this is beyond the power of^ 
human reason, and all the labour and pains of seeking an 
explanation of it are lost ) 

It is just the same as if I sought to find out how freedom 
Itself is possible as the causality of a will For then I quit the 
ground of philosophical explanation, and 1 have no other to go 
upon. I might indeed revel in the world of intelligences which 
still remains to me, but although 1 have an idea of it which is 
well founded, yet I have not the least knowledge of it, jjor can J 
ever attain fa sucih know ledge with all the efforts of niy natural 
faculty of jeeason. It signifies only a somethmg that remains 
over when I have eliminated everything belonging to the world 
of sense from the actuatmg piincijiles of my will, serving 
merely to keep in bounds the princij)l_o.jiljnutiv£s taken from 
the field of senaibility^ fixing its limits and showing that it 
does not contain all in all within itself, but that there is more 
beyond it; but^ this something more 1 know no further. Of 
pure reason winch frames tliis ideal, tliere lemains after the 
abotraction of all matter, le. knowledge of objects, nothing but 
the form, namely, the practical law of the universality of the 


' [Readmg “ emer” for “seiner.”] 
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maxims, and in conformity with this the conception of reason 
in reference to a pure world of understanding as a possible 
efficient cause, that is a cause determming the will. There 
must here be a total absence of springs ; unless this idea of an 
intelligible world is itself the spring, or that in which reason 
priinarily takes an intei-cst, but to make this intelligible is 
precisely the problem that we cannot solve. 

Here now is the extreme limit of all moral inquiry (99), and 
it 13 of great importance to deteimme it even on this account, in 
order that reason may not on the one hand, to the prejudice of 
morals, seek about in the world of sense for the supreme motive 
and an interest comprehensible but empirical ; and on the other 
hand, that it may not impotently flap its wings without being 
able to move 111 the (for it) empty space of transcendent con- 
cepts which we call the intelhgible world and so lose itself 
amidst chimeras. For the rest, the idea of a pure woild of 
understanding as a system of all intelligences, and to which we 
oui selves as rational beings belong (although wo are likewise 
on the other side members of the sensible world), this remains 
always a useful and legitimate idea for the purposes of rational 
belief, although all knowledge stops at its threshold, useful, 
namely, to produce in us a lively interest 111 the moral law by ■ 
means of the noble ideal of a universal king dom of eiids un 
thnuselvci, (iatioii.il beings), to which we can belong as members 
then only when we carefully londuct ourselves according to the^ 
maxims of fieedom as if they weie laws of natuie. 

Coiirliof ivff Ilcnwrk. 

^The speculative employiiieiit of leason trith resjmf 
h'ads to the alisolutejieceaaity of some ^supreme cause of 

the piactical employment of leason vith a lu-v' to 
firrdow leads .dso to absoluti' necessity, bukpnly gf tin- hus oJ_ 
Ihe of a lati ona l being_a.s sucL Xow it is an essential 

priwtjdc of reason, however employed, to push its knowl edge to 
^consciou^ss of Its nrccmt;/ (without which it would not be 
ra^ual kuowdedge). It is, however, an equally essential re- 
st nchon of the same reason that it can neither ilibcein the 

G 2 
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necessity (loo) of what is or what happens, nor of what ought to 
heppen, unless a con dition is supposed on which it is or hopp^s 
or ought to happen. In this way, however, by the constwt 
inquiry for the condition, the satisfaction of reason is only 
further and further postponed. Hence it unceasingly seeks the 
unconditionally necessary, and finds itself forced to assume it, 
although without any means of making it comprehensible to 
itself, happy enough if only it can discover a conception which 
agrees with this assumption. It is therefore no fault in our 
deduction of the supreme principle pf morally, but an objec- 
tion that should be made to human reason in genera^, that it 
cannot enable us to conceive the absolute necessity of _an 
unconditional practical law (such as the categorical imperative 
must be). It cannot be blamed for refusing to explain this 
necessity by a condition, that is to say, by means of some 
interest assumed as a basis, since the law would then cease to be 
a moral law, i,e. a supreme law of freedom. And thus while 
we do not comprehend thie practical unconditional necessity of 
the moral imperative, we yet comprehend its incomprehensibility, 
and this is all that can he fairly demanded of a philosophy 
which strives to cany its principles up to the very limit of' 
human reason. ) 
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PREFACE. 


T his WOUK is called the “Critical Examination of 
Piactical Ecason,” not of the imn practical reason, 
although its paiallelism with the speculative critique would 
MM'iu to rcquiie the lattei teim. The leason of this appears 
Butlicu'utl) from the tieatisc itself. Its husiness is to show 
that there n pure piactical rrcasim, and for this purpose it ciiti- 
cizes the entire practical faruUy of reason If it succeeds in 
this, it has no need to ciiticize the purr fatuU'n ttiielf in older 
to see whethei leason iii making such a claim does not pie- 
Buniptuously over’itcp itself (as is the case with the speculative 
reason). I'or if, as puie ie.isou, it is actually practical, it 
proves its own reality and that of its concepts by fact, and all 
disputation against the possibility of its being real is futile 
With this faculty, tianscciideutal freedom is also established , 
fieedoin, namely, in that absolute sense in which speculative 
leason requiicd it in its use of the concept of causality in older 
to escape the antinomy into winch it inevitably falls, when in 
the chain of cause and eftect it tnes to think the uncoiuhtionr^. 
Speculative reason could only exhibit this concept (of freedom) 
pi oblematically as not impossible to thought, without assuring 
it any objective reality, and merely lest the supposed impos- 
sibility of what it must at least allow to be thinkable (m) 
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should endanger its very being and plunge it into an abyss 
of scepticism. 

Inasmuch as the reality of the concept of freedom is proved 
by a n apodic tic la w of p ractical^Aeon, it is the heystone of the 
whole system of pure reason, even the speculative, and all 
other concepts (those of God and immortality) which, as being 
mere ideas, remain in it unsupported, now attach themselves 
to this concept, and by it obtain consistence and objective 
reality, that is to say, thmr^sstWKiy is proved by the iact^ 
th^ freedom actually exists, for this idea is revealed by the 
mora l law. - 

Freedom, however, is the only one of all the ideas of the 
speculative reason of which we know the possibility dprum 
(without, however, understanding it), because it is the con- 
dition of the moral law which we knQV?.' The ideas of God 
and ImmortalUy, however, are not conditions of the moral 
law, but only conditions of the necessary obiect of a will 
deternuned by this law that is to say, conditions of the 
practical use of our pure reason. Hence with respect to 
these ideas we cannot affirm that we know and understand, I 
will not say the actuality, but even the possibility of them. 
However, they are the conditions of the application of the 
morally (107) determined will to its object, which is given to 

^ Lest anyone should imagine that be finds an xiironsvstmcy here when 
I call freedom the condition of the moral law, and hereafter maintain in 
the treatise itself that the moral Uwjs the conditi on under which we can 
first heconik cudscious of_freedoni, I will merely remark that freedom is the 
luftu ei) 3 end% of the moral law, while the moral law is the rutw cogwoac emft 
of freedom F or had not the moral law been previously distinetly thought 
111 our reason, we should never consider ourselves justifaed in aummiitg 
•inch a thing as freedom, although it be not contradictory But we ro 
ther e, no f l‘eedoin,_it would hoimjaomhletotTWSe the moral law in nnwmlvaa 
.it all. 
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it a pritrn, viz., the mmmum bonum. Consequently in this 
practical point of view their possibility must be assumed, 
although we cannot theoretically know and understand it. 
To justify this assumption it is sufficient, in a practical point 
of view, that they contain no intrinsic impossibility (contra- 
diction). Here we have what, as far as speculative reason 
is concerned, is a merely svijectivc principle of assent, which, 
however, is objectively valid for a reason equally pure but 
practical, and this principle, by means of the concept of 
freedom, assures objective reality and authority to the ideas 
of God and Immortality. Naj, there is a subjective necessity 
(a need of pure reason) to assume them. Nevertheless the 
theoretical knowledge of reason is not hereby enlarged, but ' 
only the possibility is given, which heretofore was merely 
a prMentj^ and now becomes asserti on, an d thus the pr^ti^l 
use of reason is connected with the elements of theoretical 
reason. And this need is not a merely hypothetical one for 
the arbitrary purposes of speculation, that we must assume 
something if we wish in speculation to carry reason to its 
utmost limits, but it is a need which has the force of law to 
assume something without which that cannot be which we must 
inevitably set before us as the aim of our action. 

It would certainly be more satisfactory to our speculative 
reason if it could sdlve these problems for itself without this 
circuit, and preserve the solution for practical use as a thing 
to be referred to, but in fact our faculty of speculation is 
not so well provided. Those who boast of such high know- 
ledge ought not to keep it back, but to exhibit it publicly 
that it may be tested and appreciated. They want to prove : 
very good, let them prove ; and the critical philosophy lays 
its arms at their feet as the victors. “ Quid statis * Noliiit. 
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Atqui licet esse beatis” As they then do not in fact choose 
to do so, probably because (m) they cannot, we must take up 
these arms again in order to seek m the mortal use of reason, 
and to base on this, the notions of God, freedom, and tvimor- 
tahtj), the posiitbiliii/ of which speculation cannot adequately 
prove. 

Here first is explained the enigma of the critical philosophy, 
VIZ how we dcaij ohjeotive reality to the supersensible u.se of 
the caieyoncs in speeulation, and yet adin-d this rrnlity with 
respect to the objects of pure practical reason. This must 
at first seem nncomistcnt as long as this piactical use is only 
nominally known. But when, by a thorough analysis ol it, 
one becomes aware that the leality spokci' of does not imply 
any thooietical dctcrmiiutiion oj ihi caUyonrs, and extension 
of our knowledge to the supei sensible ; but that what is 
meant is that in this respect an object belongs to them, be- 
cause eithei they are contained in the necessai’y determmatiot' 
of the will d priori, oi are inseparably connected with its 
object, then this inconsistency disappeais, because the use 
we make of tliese concepts is dilleient from what sjieeuLi- 
tive reason requiies. On the other hand, there now apj>cai 8 
an unexpected and very satisfactory proof of the (onsihtnuy 
of the spexjulative critical philosophy. For whereas it insisted 
that the objects ot experience as such, including oui own 
subject, have only tlio value of p/trno»ir«a, while at the same 
time things in themselves must be supjiosed as tbeir basis, 
so that not everything supeiseusible was to be regaided as 
a tLtion ami its concepts as empty, so now practical leasoii 
itself, W'lthout miy conceit with tlie spoculativft, aaai n-OR I’ftHbly 
to a supciseiiBible olyect of JJje qategory ^f causahtj^, viz, 
Fi‘iitOhi, although (as becomes a practical concept) (109) only 
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for practical use ; and this establishes on the evidence of a 
fact that which in the former case could only be conceived 
By this the strange but certain doctrine of the speculative 
critical philosophy, that t he thynking subject is_to_ ttsflf j.n 
internal injuition only a phenomenon, obtains in the critical | 
examination of the practical reason its full coniirination, and/ 
that so thoroughly that we should be compelled to adopt! 
this doctrine, even if the former had never proved it at all.' ^ 
By this also I can understand why the most considci- 
able objections which I have as yet met with against the 
Critique turn about these two points, namely, on the one 
side, the ob|ective reality of the categories as applied to 
noiuiiena, winch is in tlie theoietical dejiaitment of Icnow- 
ledge denied, in the practical affirmed, and on the oihei 
side, the jiaradoxical demand to regard oneself qua subject 
of freedom as a iioumenoii, and at the same time from the 
point of view of physical nature as a phenomenon in one’s 
own empirical consciousness , for as long as one has formed 
no definite notions of nioiality and freedom, one could not 
conjecture on the one side what was intended to be the 
nouinenon, the basis of the alleged phenomenon, and on the 
other side it seemed doubtful whether it was at all pissible 
to form any notion of it, seeing that we liad previously 
assigned all the notions of the pure understanding in its 
theoretical use exclusively to phenomena. Nothing but a 
detailed criticism of the practical reason can remove all this 


’ The union of causAlity as freedom with causahtyae rational mechanism, 
the former established by the moral law, the latter by the law of iiatuie m 
the same subject, namely, man, is impossible, unless we conceive him Mith 
reference to the former as a bein^ in himself, and with reference to the 
latter as a phenomenon — the former m ptire consciousness, the lattci in 
empirical consciousness. Otherwise reason inevitably contradicts itself 
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misapprehension, and set in a clear light the consistency 
which constitutes its greatest merit. 

(no) So much by way of justification of the proceeding 
by which, in this work, the notions and principles of pure 
speculative reason which have already undergone their special 
critical examination, are, now and then, again subjected to 
examination This would not in other cases be in accordance 
with the systematic process by which a science is established, 
since matters which have been decided ought only to be 
cited and not again discussed. In this case, however, it was 
not only allowable but necessary, because Season is here 
considered in transition to a different use of these concepts 
from what it had made of them before. Such a transition 
necessitates a comparison of the old and the new usage, in 
order to distinguish well the new path from the old one, and, 
at the same time, to allow their connexion to be observed. 
Accordingly considerations of this kind, including those which 
are once moi-e directed to the concept of freedom in the 
practical use of the pure reason, must not be regarded as an 
interpolation serving only to fill up the gaps in the critical 
system of speculative reason (for this is for its own purpose 
complete), or like the props and buttresses which in a hastily 
constructed building are often added afterwards; but as true 
members which make the connexion of the system plain, and 
show us concepts, here presented as real, which there could 
only be presented problematically. This remark applies 
especially to the concept of freedom, respecting which one 
cannot but observe with surprise, that so many boast of being 
able to understand it quite well, and to explain its possibility, 
while they regard it only psychologically, whereas if they 
had studied it in a transcendental point of view, they must 
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have recognized that it is not only indi^aensaMe as a prob- 
lematical concept, in the complete use of speculative reason, 
but also quite incomprehensible (iii) , and if they afterwards 
came to consider its practical use, they must needs have 
come to the very mode of determining the principles of this, 
to which they are now so loth to assent. The concept of^ 
freedo m is th e stone of jtu mblmg for all emp iricists, but at 
the same time the key to the loftiest practical principles for^ 
erUieed moralists, who perceive by its means that they ^st^ 
necessarily proceed by a rcdumal method. For this reason 1 
beg the reader not to pass lightly over what is said of this 
concept at the end of the Analjrtic. 

I must leave it to those who are acquainted with works 
of this kind to judge whether such a system as that of the 
practical reason, which is here developed from the cntical 
examination of it, has cost much or little trouble, especially 
in seekmg not to miss the true point of view from which 
the whole can be rightly sketched. It presupposes, indeed, ^ 
the Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysus of Morals, but j 
only in so far as this gives a preliminary acquaintance with j 
the principle of duty, and assigns and justifies a definite ' 
formula thereof , in other respects it is independent.* It 
results from the nature of this practical faculty itself that 


> A reviewer who wanted to find some fault with this work has hit 
t he truth bet ter, perhaps, than he thought, when he mjj that no new 
prin ciple of mora lity i s se^ fortl^ m it, but only a neu>_formula. But 
who would think of introducing a new principle of all morality, and 
making himself as it were the first discoverer of it, just as if all the 
world before him were ignorant what duty was or had been in thorough- 
going error 1 But whoever knows of what importance to a mathematician 
a fmmula is, which defines accurately what is to be done to work a 
problem, will not think that a formula is msignificant and useless which 
does the same for all duty in general 
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the complete dtmijication of all practical eciences cannot be 
added, as in the critique of the speculative reason (112). For 
It IS not possible to define duties specially, as human duties, 
with a view to their classification, until the subject of this 
definition (viz man) is known according to his actual nature, 
at least so far as is necessaiy with respect to duty, this, 
however, does not lielong to a critical examination of the 
practical reason, the business of which is only to assign in 
a complete manner the principles of its possibility, extent, 
and limits, without special reference to human nature. The 
classification then belongs to the system of science, not to 
the system of criticism 

In the second part of the Analytic T have given, as 1 
tiust, a aufficiont answer to the objection of a tiuth-loving 
and acute critic* of the Fvndami'ntti! Pnnciph's 0/ the Meta- 
plujsic of Month — a critic always worthy of i espect — the ob- 
jection, namely, that tluiliofioW of tjootl iml not ettnhluhcd hefm c 
the Kioto/ priiKiple, as he thinks it ought to have liecn* (ill). 

* [Probably ProfesBor Garve Mco Kant's “ JMn nunj in Der Thuot te 
» tchiiq spioi, '’tc ” SVeike, vol vii , p 182 ] 

* It might also ha\e been objected to me tlist I have not Inst defined 
the nation of the faivlty of dvttie, or of the Jedmg ofpltamae, although 
this ii'pronch would be unfair, becauMj this dot-nitioa might roaKunalily 
bo jueEuppobed as given in jisychology However, the defuiition there 
given might bo such a.s to found the determiiiatioii of the faculty of 
desire on the feeling of pleasure (as is commonly done), and thus the 
supreme prnicn>le of practical philosophy would be nectasarily made 
ttmpiii-al, wlueh, howevei, lemanis to be pioved, and in this critique 
18 altogethci refuted I will, tlicrcfore, give this definition here in 
such a manner as it ought to be gii en, in order to leave this contested 
point open at the beguuiiiig, as it should be LiF£ m the faculty a 
being has of acting accoiding to lawn of the faculty of desire. The 
fgi nUyjif -ItotRE is the being's /luiUtij of beromuu/ hij menus of its jn^is 
the muse of the actual existence if the objects of these ideas. Plfasi'RB t» the 
idea of the ayi cement of the object of th‘ action uit^ the ^ibxeclive conddiujis 
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I have also had regard to many of the objections which have 
reached me from men who show ^at they have at heart the 
discovery of the truth, and I shall continue to do so (for those 
who have only their old system before their eyes, and who 
have already settled what is to be approved or disapproved, 
do not desire any explanation which might stand in the way 
of their own private opinion). 

When we have to study a particular faculty of the human 
m:nd in its sources, its content, and its limits , then from the 
nature of human knowledge we must begin with its parts, 
with an accurate and complete exposition of them ; complete, 
namely, so far as is possible in the present state of our know- 
ledge of its elements. But theie is another thing to be 
attended to 'which is of a more philosophical and arehtectoyiic 
charactei, iiaiiiely, to grasp correctly the %dtn of the whole, 
and from thence to get a Mew of all those parts as mutually 
related by the aid of pine leasoii, and by means of their 
derivation from the concept of the whole (114) This is only 

of life, 1 e. with the faculty of catuKdily of an idea tn lespert of the 
nctualitiiof its object (or with the deteimiiiatioii of the forces of the subject 
to the action which produces it) (113) T have no further need for the 
purpoaeH of this critique of notions borrowed from psychology ; the 
critique itself supplies the rest It is easily seen that the question, 
whether the faculty of ih-wie is always based on pleasure, or whether 
under certain conditions jOeasurc only follows the deteriniuation of 
desire, is by this definition left undecided, fur it is composed only 
of teiiiis belonging to the pure understanihiig, 1 e of categories which 
contain nothing empirical ^uch precaution is very desirable in all 
philosophy, and yet is often neglei-ted ; namely, not to prejudge 
(juestious by adveiituring dciinitions before the notion has been 
completely analysed, which is often very late It may bo obsoivcd 
through the whole course of the critical philosophy (of the theoretical 
as well as the practical reason) that frequent opportunity offers of 
supplying defects in the old dogmatic method of philosophy, and of 
correcting errors which arc not observed until we make such rational 
use of jhese notions viewin<] them as a uhole. 
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possible through the most intimate acquaintance with the 
system ; and those who find the first inquiry too troublesome, 
and do not think it worth their while to attain such an 
acquaintance, cannot reach the second stage, namely, the 
general view, which is a synthetical return to that which 
had previously been given analytically. It is no wonder 
then if they find inconsistencies everywhere, although the 
gaps which these indicate are not in the system itself, but 
in their own incoherent train of thought. 

I have no fear, as regards this treatise, of the reproach 
that I wish to introduce a new language, since the sort of 
knowledge here in question has itself somewhat of an every- 
day character. Nor even in the case of the former critique 
could this reproach occur to anyone who had thought it 
through, and not merely turned over the leaves. To invent 
new words where the lai^age has no lack of expressions 
for given notions is a childish effort to distinguish oneself 
from the crowd, if not by new and true thoughts, yet by new 
patches on the old garment. If, therefore, the readers of 
that work know any more familiar expressions which are as 
suitable to the thought as those seem to me to be, or if they 
thmk they can show the futUity of these thoughts themselves, 
and hence that of the expression, they would, in the first 
case, very much oblige me, for 1 only desire to be under- 
stood, and, in the second case, they would deserve well of 
philosophy. But, as long as these thoughts stand, I very 
much doubt that suitable, and yet more common, expressions 
for them can be found.' 


' I am more afraid in the present treatise of occasional misconception in 
respect of some expressions which 1 have chosen with the greatest care (116), 
in order that the notion to which they pomt may not be missed. Thus, in 
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(iis) In this manner, then, the d pnon principles ol two 
faculties of the mind, the faculty of cognition and (lie) that 
of desire, would be found and determined as to the conditions, 
extent, and limits of their use, and thus a sure foundation 1>e 
laid for a scientific system of philosophy, both theoretic and 
practical 

Nothing woise could happen to these labourers than that 
anyone should make the unex^iected discovery that there neither 
is nor can be any d pnon knowledge at all. But theie is no 
danger of this This would be the same thing as if one 
sought to prove by reason that there is no reason For 

we only say that we know something by reason when we 
are conscious that we could have known it even if it had 
not been given to us in exjienence ; hence lational knovt- 
ledge and knowledge d pnon are one and the same. It is 
a clear coiitiadiction to tiy to extract necessity from a prin- 
ciple of exjierieiice {n pitinnr rqmm), and to try by this to 
give a judgment true uiiiversality (without which there is 
no rational inference, not even inference fiom analogy, which ' 
IS at least a presumed universality and obj'cctive necessity) 
To substitute subjectne necessity, that is, custom, foi objec- 
tive, which exists only iii d prion judgments, is to deny to 
leasoii the jiowei of judging almut the object, n. of knowing 
It, and what belongs to it It implies, foi example, that we 
must not say of soniethiiig which often oi always follows a 
certain antecedent state, that we can vontlmh' from this to 
that (for this would imply objective necessity and the notion 
of an d priori (oiinexioii), but only that W'e may exiiect 

the table uf cateijuiioe of the jitaitictil reason uiidui the title of ModiUifii, 
the mvtled and Ji» hidden (in a practical objective point of \ icw . PosMble 
and Impossible) ha\e almusi; the same meaning in common laugu,ige .is the 


H 
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Similar cases (just as animals do), that is, that we reject the 
notion of cause altogether as fcdae and a mere delusion. As 
to attempting to remedy this want of objective, and conse> 
quent universal, validity by saying that we can see no 
ground (ii 7 ) for attributing any other sort of knowledge to 
other rational beings, if this reasoning were valid, our igno- 
rance would do more for the enlargement of our knowledge 
than all our meditation For, then, on this very ground 
that we have no knowledge of any other rational beings 
besides man, we should have a right to suppose them to be 
of the same nature as we know ourselves to be that is, we 
should really know them. I omit to mention that universal 
assent does not prove the objective validity of a judgment 
{i.e. its validity as a cognition), and although this universal 
assent should accidentally happen, it could funiish no proof 
of agreement with the object ; 011 the contrary, it is the 
objective validity which alone constitutes the basis of a neces- 
sary universal consent. 


next category, iMity and Coutiary to JMUy Here, howevoi, the foimei 
means what coincides with, or contradicts, a merely possible practical prc- 
cept(for example, the solution of all problems of geometry and mechanics) , 
the latter, what is similarly related to a law nrtaully present m the reason 
and this distinction is not quite foreign even to common language, although 
somewhat unusual. For example, it isfoibtdden to an orator, as such, to 
forge new words or constructions , in a certain degree this is permitted to a 
poet , in neither case is there any question of duty. For if anyone chouses 
to foifeit his reputation as an orator, no one can prevent him We have 
here only to do with the distinction of tmpei ahves into pi oblematical, asset - 
tonal, and apoduAie. Similarly in the note in which I have compared the 
moral ideas of practical perfection m different philosophical schools, I have 
distinguished the idea of wisdom from that of holtneas, although I have 
stated that essentially and objectively they are the same But in that 
place T understand by the former only that wisdom to which man (the Stoic) 
lays claim ; therefore I take it subjectively as an attribute alleged to belong 
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Hume would be quite satisfied with this system of uni* 
vereal empiricism, for, as is well known, he desired nothing 
more than that instead of ascribing any objective meaning 
to the necessity in the concept of cause, a merely subjective 
one should be assumed, viz custom, in order to deny that 
reason could judge about God, freedom, and immortality ; 
and if once his prmciples were granted, he was certainly well 
able to deduce his conclusions therefrom^ with all logical 
coherence. But even Hvme did not make his empiricism so 
universal as to include mathematics. He holds the princi- 
ples of mathematics to be analytical , and if his were correct, 
they would certainly be apodictic also but we could not infer 
from this that reason has the faculty of forming apodictic 
judgments in philosophy also — that is to say, those which are 
synthetical judgments, like the judgment of causality. But 
if we adopt a universal empiricism, then mathematics will be 
included. 

Now if this science is in contradiction with a reason that 


to man. (Perhaps the expression virtue, with which also the Stoic made 
great show, would better mark the characteristic of his school ) The ex- 
pression of a postnhite of pure practical reason might give most occasion to 
misapprehension in case the reader confounded it w ith the signification of 
the postulates in pure mathematics, which carry apodictic certainty with 
them. These, however, postulate the posnMity of an action, the object of 
which has been previously recugniiied a pi'ioii in theory as pomble, and 
that with perfect certainty But the former postulates the possibility of an 
object Itself (God and the immortality of the soul) from apodictic practical 
laws, and therefore only for the purposes of a practical reason This cer- 
tainty of the postulated possibility then is not at all theoietic, and conse- 
quently not apodictic, that is to say, it is not a known necessity as regards 
the object, but a necessary supposition as regards the subject, necessary for 
the obedience to its objective but practical laws. It is, therefore, merely a 
necessary hyjiothesis. I could find no better expression for this rational 
necessity, which is subjective, but yet true and unconditional. 
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admits only empirical principles (iis), as it ineiitably is in 
the antinomy in which mathenlatlc^ prove the infinite divisi- 
bility of space, which empuicisui cannot admit, then the 
gicatest possible evidence of demonstration is in manifest 
contradiction with the alleged conclusions from experience, 
and we are driven to ask, like Cheselden’s Idind patient, 
“ Which deceives me, sight or touch ? ” (foi empiricism is 
based on a necessity fcll^ rationalism on a necessity hem). 
And thus universal empiricism reveals itself as absolutely scep- 
ticism. It IS eiioneous to attiibute this in such an un- 
qualified sense to Hume,' since he left at least one certain 
touchstone of ex^ieiience, namely, mathoniatics , whereas 
thorough scepticism admits no such touchstone (which can 
only be found in a pion piinciples), although experience 
consists not only of feelings, but also of judgments 

Howevei, as in this philosophical and ciitical age such 
enipiricism can scaicely be seiious, and it is piobably put 
foiward only as an intellectual exeicise, and for the purpose 
of putting in a dealer light, by contrast, the neces.sity o^' 
lational d prion piineipl&s, we can only be grateful to those 
who employ themseh es in this otherwise uninstiucti\ e bilioiir. 

' Nfimes that designate the follow ete of a sect have aln.iys been accom- 
panied with much injustieo , just as if one ^Aid, N is an Idealist For 
although he nut only admits, but even insists, that our ideas of external 
things have actual objects of uxteiiial things coiTuajiunding to them, yet 
he holds that the form of the intuition does not depend on them but on 
the human mind [N is clo.ir1y Kant himself ] 
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INTRODUCTION. 


OF THE IDEA OF A CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL 
REASON. 

T he Iheoi'etical use of rcivsoii was concerned with objects of 
the cognitive faculty only, and a critical exiunmation of 
It With lefeicuuiir’tb this use .ipjJied properly only to tlie pxire 
faculty of cognition, Iiecause this raised the suspicion, which 
was afterwaulb confirmed, that it might easily pass beyond its 
limits, and lie lost among unattainable objects, or even contia- 
dictory notions. It is quite diflereiit with the practical use of 
leason In tins, leasoii is conceiiiod with the giouiids of detci- 
minatioii of the will, which is a faculty eithei to produce objects 
corresponding to ideas, or to detevnmie oui selves to the efl’ecting 
of such objects (whethei the phy‘>ical power is sutlicient or not) , 
that is, to determine oui causality For heie, reason can at 
least attain so far as to deteiuiine the will, and has always 
objective leality in so far <is it i.s the volition only that is in 
ijuestion The hist <iuestioii heie, then, is whethei puie reason 
of Itself alone suttices to determine the will, or whether it can 
1)0 a ground of determination only as dependent on empiiical 
conditions (120) How, hei-e theie comes 111 a notion of caus- 
ality justified by tlie critique of tlic pure reason, althougli not 
capable of being picsciited einpmcally, viz. that of frcatoui , 
and if we can now discover means of proving that this pioperty 
iloes 111 fact belong to the kuinan will (and so to the will of .ill 
rational beings), then it will not only lie shown that pui’e reason 
can be practical, but that it alone, and not reason empiiically 
limited, is indubitably practical . consequently, we shall hav'e 
to make a cntical examination, not of jnm practical I’eason, but 
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only of praMucal reason generally. For when once pure re ason 
is s hown to ex ist, it ngeds no. critical examination. For reason 
itself contains the standard for the critical examination of eveiy 
use of it. The antique, then, of practical reason generally is 
bound to prevent the empirically conditioned reason from claim- 
ing exclusively to furnish the ground of determination of the 
will. If it IS proved that there is a [practical]' reason, its em- 
ployment is alone immanent ; the empirically conditioned use, 
which claims supremacy, is on the contrary transcendent, and 
expresses itself m demands and precepts which go quite beyond 
its sphere This is just the opposite of what might be said of 
pure reason in its speculative employment. 

However, as it is still pure reason, the knowledge of which 
is hei’e the foundation of its practical employment, the general 
outline of the classification of a critique of practical reason must 
be arranged in accordance with that of the speculative. We 
must, then, have the Elerncnts and the Methodology of it, and in 
the former an Analytic as the rule of truth, and a Dialeeiic as 
the exposition and dissolution of the illusion in the judgments 
of practical reason ( 121 ). But the order in the subdivision of 
the Analytic will be the reverse of that in the ciitique of the 
pure speculative reason For, in the present case, we shall com- 
mence with the principles and proceed to the concepts, and only 
then, if possible, to the senses , whereas in the case of the specu- 
lative reason we began with the senses, and had to end with the 
principles. The reason of tins hes again in this : that now we 
ha\e to do with a will, and have to consider reason, not in its 
relation to objects, but to this will and its causality. We must, 
then, begin with the principles of a causality not empiricedly 
conditioned, after which the attempt can be made to establish 
our notions of the determining giounds of such a will, of their 
application to objects, and finally to the subject and its sense 
faculty We necessarily begin with the law of causality from 
freedom, that is, with a pure practical principle, and this deter- 
mines the objects to which alone it can be applied. 


' [The original has “ pure,” an obvious error.] 
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CHAPTER I 

OF THE PRINCIPLES OF PURE PRACHCAL REASON. 

§ 1.— Definition 

P RACTK^VL PRI NCIP LES are propositions which contain 
a general determuiatioiMif the will, lia^ug under itsewLil 
practicaj. lulog. They are subjective, or Munvib, when the 
condition is reganled by the subject a.s valid only for his 
own will, lint are objective, or practical hm-g, when the con- 
dition IS lecugmzcd as objective, that is, valid for the will 
of every rational lieing. 


REMARK. 

Supposing that pure reason contains in itself a jiractical 
motive (i26), that is, one adequate to determine the will, then 
there are practical laws , otherwise all practical pnncijdes 
will be mere maxims. In case the will of a rational being 
is pathologically affected, there may occui a conflict of the 
maxims with t he piactical laws recognize d by itee lf. Foi 
example, one. may make it his maxim to let no injury pass 
unrevenged, and yet he may see that this is not a practical 
law, but only his own maxim , that, on the contrary, regarded 
as being m one and the same maxim a rule for the will of 
every rational being, it must contradict itself. In natural 
philosophy the principles of what happens [e,g. the principle 
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of equality of action and reaction in the communication of 
motion) are at the same time laws of nature, for the use 
of reason there is theoretical, and detennined by the nature 
of the object. In practical philosophy, i.e. that which has to 
do only with the grounds of determination of the ^ will, the 
principles which a man makes for himself are not laws by 
whicli one is inevitably bound; becansef reaso n i n pract ical 
matters has to do with the snlyect namely, \nth t he facu lty 
qI~ desire, the specia l character of which may occasion variety; 
in the^ruid? The practical rule is always a product of reason, 
because it prescribes action as a^ means to the^-fit^t. But in 
the case of a reason ^^d^s not of itself 

determine the Wilirthis. rule is an' imperative, i.e. a rule 
characterised by “ shall,” which expresses the objective neeessi- 
tation of the action, and sigmfies that if reason completely 
determmed the will, the action would inevitably take place 
accordmg to this rule Imperatives, therefore, are objectively 
valid, and are quite distinct from maxims, which are subjeirti^ 
principles. The foiiner either determine the condition^ of 
the causahty of the rational being as an efficient cause, %.e. 
merely in reference to the effect and the means of attaining 
It, or th ey d etermine the will only, whether it is adequate 
to tjie effect or not (i27). The former would be hypothetical 
imperatives, and contain mere precepts of skill, the latter, 
on the contrary, would be categormal, and would alone be 
pract ical laws Thus maxims are principles, but not impera- 
tives Imperatives themselves, however, when they are con- 
ditional (i.e. do not determine the will simply as will, but only 
m respect to a desired effect, that is, when they are hypothetical 
imperatives), are practical precepts, but not lam. Laws must 
be sufficient to determine the will as will, even before I ask 
whether I have power sufficient for a desired effect, or the 
means necessary to produce it ; hence they are categorical : 
otherwise they are not laws at all, because the necessity is 
wanting, which, if it is to be practical, must be independent 
on conditions which are pathological, and are therefore only 
contingently coiiuecteil with the will. Tell a man, for example. 
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that he must be industrious and thrifty in youth, in order 
that he may not want in old age; this is a correct and 
important practical precept of the will But it is easy to 
see that in this case the will is directed to something dse 
which It is presupposed that it desires, and as to this 
desire, we must leave it to the actor himself whether he 
looks forward to other resources than those of his own acqui- 
sition, or does not expect to be old, or thinks that in case 
of future necessity he will be able to make shift with little. 
Beason, from which alone can spring a rule involving necessity, 
does, indeed, give necessity to iSiis precept (else it would 
not be an imperative), but this is a necessity dependent on 
subjective conditions, and cannot be supposed m the same 
degree m all subjects. But that reason may give laws it is 
necessary that it should only need to presuppose itadf, because 
rules ^are objectively and universally valid oiilj when they, 
hold without any contingent subjective conditions, wh^ dis- 
tinguish one rational being, from another. Now tell a man 
that he should never make a deceitful promise, this is a rule 
which only concerns his will, whether the purposes he may 
have can be attained thereby or not (i 28 ) , it is the volition 
only which is to be determined d priori by that rule. If now 
It is found that this rule is practically right, then it is a law, 
because it is a categori(.al imperative. Thus, practical laws 
refer to the will only, without considering what is attained 
by its causality, and we may disregard this latter (as belong- 
ing to the world of sense) in order to have them quite pure. 

§ II. — Theorem I. 

All practical principles which presuppose an object (matter) 
of the faculty of desire as the ground of determination of the 
will are empirical, and can furnish no practical laws. 

By the matter of the faculty of desire 1 mean an object 
the reahzation of which is desired. Now, if the desire for this 
object precedes the practical rule, and is the condition of our 
making it a principle, then I say {tn the first place) this principle 
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IS lu that case wholly empirical, for then what determines the 
choice is the idea of an object, and that relation of this idea to 
the subject by which its faculty of desire is determined to its 
realisation Such a i elation to the subject is called tlie 
in the realization of an object. This, then, must be presupposed 
as a condition of the possibility of determination of the will. 
Hut It IS impossible to know d pnort of any idea of an object 
whetlier it will be connected with pkamire or patn, or be imlif- 
fei’eut In such cases, therefore, the determining piiucijile of 
the choiei' must lie empuieal, and, therefore, also the piactical 
nulerial jiniiciple which presupposes it as a condition. 

(129) In the second since susceptibility to a pleasure 01 
pain can be known only empirically, and cannot hold in the 
same degree for all rational beings, a principle which is based 
on this subjective condition may serve indeed as a maxim for the 
subject which possesses this susceptibility, but not as a Inn 
even to him (because it is wanting m objective necessity, which 
must be recognized d peiori), it follows, therefore, that such <i 
principle can never furnish a piactical law. 

§ III. — Theohe-m II 

All rnatenal jiractical principles as such are of one and the 
same kind, and come under the general pniiciple of self-love or 
private Jiapiumws. 

Pleasuie aiising from the idea of the existence of a thing, 
in so far as it is to determine the desire of this thing, is founded 
on the biisccptihiliti/ of the subject, since it dcjicnds on the pie- 
seiice of an object , hence it belongs to sense (feeling), and not 
to understanding, which expresses a lelation of the idea to an 
cljcct according to concepts, not to the subject according to 
feehngs. It is, then, practical only in so far as the faculty of 
desire is determined by the sensation of agrecableness which 
the subject expects from the actual existence of the object 
Now, a rational being’s consciousness of the pleasantness of 
life uninterruptedly accortpanying his whole existence is hap- 
piness ; and the principle which makes this the supreme ground 
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of determination of the will is the pimciple of self-love. All 
material principles, then, which place the (letermining ground 
of the will in the pleasui-e or pain to bo i-eceived from the 
existence of any object are all of the same kind (iso), inas- 
much as they all belong to the principle of self-love or private 
happiness. 

COROLLARY.' 

All maional practical rules place the determining principle 
of the will m the loiter .desires, md il there were no 
laws of the wiU adequate to determine it, then we could not 
admit rtny hyjhtr desire at ail. 

REMARK I 

It is surprising that men, otherwise acute, can think it pos- 
sible to distinguish lietween h'lglier aiul loiter desires, according 
as the ideas which are connected with the feeling of pleasure 
have their origin in the senses or in tlie /i)idei,s(on(h»ff , for 
when we inquiie what are the <letei mining giouiids of tlesiie, 
and place them in some e.xpecte<l pleasantness, it is of no con- 
sequence whence the idea of this pleasiiig object is derived, but 
only how much it pleases. Wliethei an idea has its seat ainl 
source in the understanding or not, if it can only determine 
the choice by presupposing a feelmg of ploasiiie in the subject, 
it follows that its capability of deteimiiiiiig the choice depends 
altogether on the nature of the inner sense, namely, that this 
can be agreeably affected by it Howev er dissnnilai ideas of 
objects may be, though they be ideas of the understanding, or 
even of the reason in contrast to ideas of sense, yet the feeling 
of pleasure, by means of which they constitute the determining 
principle of the will (the expected satisfaction winch impels the 
activity to the production of the object) (i3i), is of one ami the 
same kind, not only inasmuch as it cau only lie known enipiii- 
cally, but also inasmuch as it affects one and the same v ital 
foree which manifests itself in the faculty of desne, and in tins 
respect can only differ m degree from every other giound of 
determination. Otherwise, how could we compare in respect of 
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magnUtidc two principles of determination, the ideas of which 
depend upon different faculties, so as to prefer that which affects 
the faculty of desire in the highest degree. The same man may 
return unread an instructive book which he cannot again obtain, 
in order not to miss a hunt , he may depart in the midst of a 
fine speech, in order not to be late for dinner , he may leave a 
rational conversation, such as he otherwise values highly, t<j 
take his place at the gaming-table, he may even repulse a 
poor man whom he at other times takes pleasure in benefiting, 
because he has only just enough money m his pocket to pay for 
his admission to the theatre. If the determination of his will 
rests on the feeling of the agreeableness or disagreeableness that 
he expects from any cause, it is all the same to him by what 
sort of ideas he will be affected The only thing that concerns 
him, in order to decide his choice, is how great, how long con- 
tinued, how easily obtained, and how often repeated, this agree- 
ableness is. Just as to the man who wants money to spend, it 
is all the same whether the gold was dug out of the mountain 
or washed out of the sand, provided it is everywhere accepted 
at the same value , so the man who cares only for the enjoy- 
ment of life does not ask whether the ideas are of the under- 
standing or the senses, but only how much and Iww great plaimre 
they will give for the longest time. It is only those that would 
gladly deny to pure reason the power of determining the will, 
without the presupposition of any feeling, who could deviate so 
far from their own exposition as to describe as quite hetero- 
geneous what they have themselves previously brought under 
one and the same principle (132). Thus, for example, it is ob- 
served that we can find pleasuie in the mere exercise o/poicer, 
in the consciousness of our strength of mind in overcoming 
obstacles which are opposed to our designs, in the culture of 
our mental talents, etc. ; and we justly call these more refined 
pleasures and enjoyments, because they are more in our power 
than others; they do not wear out, but rather increase the 
capacity for further enjoyment of them, and while they delight 
they at the same time cultivate. But to say on this account 
that they determine the will in a different way, and not, through 
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sense, whereas the possibility of the pleasure presupposes a feel- 
ing for it implanted in us, which is the first condition of this 
satisfaction ; this is just as when ignorant persons that like to 
dabble in metaphysics imagine matter so subtle, so super-subtle, 
that they almost make themselves giddy with it, and then think 
that in this way they have conceived it as a spirittial and yet 
extended bemg. If with Hpuyurus we make virtue determine 
the will only by means of the pleasure it promises, we cannot 
afterwards blame him for holding that this pleasure is of the 
same kind as those of the coarsest senses For we have no 
reason whatever to charge him with holding that the ideas by 
which this feeling is excited in us belong merely to the bodily 
senses. As far as can be conjectured, he sought the source of 
many of them in the use of the higher cognitive faculty ; but 
this did not }»revent him, and could not prevent him, from 
holding on the prmciple above stated, that the pleasure itself 
which those intellectual ideas give us, and by which alone 
they can determine the will, is just of the same kind. Cm- 
sistency is the highest obligation of a philosopher, and yet the 
most rarely found. The ancient Greek schools give us more 
examples of it than we find in our tyncrctistic age, in which 
a certain shallow and dishonest system of covijnvmise of con- 
tiadictory principles is devised, because it commends itself 
better to a public (i33j which is content to know something of 
everything and nothing thoroughly, so as to please every party.’ 

The principle of private happiness, however much under- 
standing and leasoii may be used in it, cannot contain any 
other dctoimining principles for the will than those which 
belong to the lot'rr desiics , and either tliere are no [higher]’ 
desires at all, or pt're reason must of itself alone bo piactical 
that 18, it must be able to determine the will by the mere form 
of the piactical rule without supposing any feeling, and conse- 
quently without any idea of the pleasant or unpleasant, which 


[‘Liternlly, “to have a firm seat jn any saddle.” It maybe noted 
that Kant's fathei Mas a saddlor.j 
Kot m the original text.] 
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is tlie matter of the desire, and which is always an empirical 
condition of the principles. Then only, when reason of itself 
tletermines the will (not as the servant of the inclination), it is 
leally a hvjhei' desire to which that which is pathologically 
determined is subordinate, and is really, and even specifically, 
distmct from the latter, so that even the slightest admixture of 
the motives of the latter impairs its strength and superiority , 
just as in a mathematical demonstration the least empirical con- 
dition would degrade and destroy its force and value. Eeason, 
with its practical law, determines the will immediately, not by 
means of an inteivemng feeling of pleasure or pain, not even of 
pleasure in the law itself, and it is only because it can, ns pure 
reason, be practical, that it is possible for it to be legislative. 

KEMAKK 11. 

To be happy is necessarily the wish of every finite rational 
being, and this, therefore, is inevitably a determining pnnciple 
of its faculty of desire For we are not in possession onginally 
of satisfaction with our whole existence — a bliss which would 
imply a cimsciousness of our own independent self-sufficiency — 
this is a problem imposed upon us by our own finite nature, 
because we have wants, and these wants regard (134) the matter 
of our desires, that is, something that is relative to a subjective 
feeling ot pleasure or pain, which determines what we need in 
ordei to be satisfied with our condition But just because this 
uiateiial pnnciple of determination can only be empirically 
known by the subject, it is impossible to regard this problem 
as a law ; for a law being objective must contain the very same 
pnniiy/e of determination of the will m all cases and fpr all 
latioiial beings Fur, although the notion of happiness is in 
I eery (use the foundation of the practical relation of the (dy'ects 
to the desiies, yet it is only a general name for the subjective 
determining principles, ami determines nothing specificall} ; 
wliei’eas this is what alone we are coucerne<l with 111 this prac‘- 
tical problem, which cannot be solved at all without such specific 
determination. For it is every man’s own special feclmg of 
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pleasure and pain that decides in what he is to place his 
happiness, and even in the same subject this will vary with 
the differe nce of his wants according as this feelmg_ changes, ( 
and thus a law which is suhjectvedy netesnary (as a law ot \ 
nature) is otyectively a very contingent practical principle, which I 
can and must be very different in different subjects, and there- 
fore can never furnish a law ; since, in the desire for happiness 
it is not the form (of conformity to law) that is decisive, but 
simply the matter, namely, whether I am to expect pleasure in 
following the law, and how much. Principles of self-love may, 
indeed, contain universal precepts of skill (how to find means 
to accomplish one’s purposes), but in that case they are merely 
theoretical principles as, for example, how he who would like 
to eat bread (135) should contrive a mill , but practical precepts 
founded on them can never be universal, for the determining 
principle of the desire is based on the feeling of pleasure and 
pain, which can never he supposed to be universally directed to 
the same objects. 

Even supposing, however, that all finite rational beings were, 
thoroughly agreed as tqjvhat were the objects of their feeliiigs 
of pleasuie and pain, and also as to the means which tlicy^ 
must employ to attain the one and avoid the other , still, they 
could hy no means set up the principle of self-love as a pvcticnl 
law, for this unanimity itself would be only contingent. The 
principle of determination would still be only subjectively ^ alid 
and merely empirical, and would not possess the necessity 
which IS conceived in every law, namely, an objectii c necessity 
arising from d priori grounds , unless, indeed, we hold this 
necessity to be not at all practical, but merely physical, viz. 
that our action is as inevitably determined by our inclination, 
IS yawning when we see others yawn It would be betlei 

^ Propositions which in mathematics or physics are called praUiail 
ought properly to be called techmeul. For they have nothing to do with 
the determination of the will . they only point out how a certain effect is 
to be produced, and are therefore just as theoretical as any propositions 
which express the connexion of a cause with an effect. Now whoeicr 
chooses the effect must also choose the cause 


I 
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to maintain that there are no practical laws at all^ b nt pgly 
cmmsds for the seirioe of our desires^ ihan to raise merely 
subiective principles to the rank of practical laws, which have 
objective necessity, and not merely subjective, and which must 
be known by reason d jynori, not by experience (however 
empirically universal this may be). Even the rules of corre- 
sponding phenomena are only called laws of nature {eg, the 
mechanical laws), when we either know them really d priori, 
or (as in the case of chemical laws) suppose that they would 
be known d prion from objective grounds if our insight reached 
further But in the case of meiely subjective practical prin- 
ciples, it is expressly made a condition (iss) that they rest 
not on objective but on subjective conditions of choice, and 
hence that they must always bo represented as mere maxims ; 
never as practical laws. Tliis second remark seems at first sight 
to be mere verbal refinement, but it defines* the terms of the 
most important distinction which can come into consideration m 
practical investigations. 

§ IV. — Thborkm in. 

A rational being cannot regard his maxims as practical 
universal laws, unless he conceives them as principles which 
determine the will, not by their matter, but by their form 
only. 

By the matter of a practical pnnciple I mean tba o bj ect nf 
the will. This object is either the determming ground of the 
will or it is not In the former case the rule of the will is sub- 
jected to an empirical condition (vix. the relation of the deter- 
mining idea to the feeling of pleasure and pain) , consequently 
it cannot be a practical law. Now, when we abstract from a 
law all matter, «.c. every object of the will (as a determining 
pnnciple), nothmg is left but the mere form of a universal 
l egisl ation. Therefore, either a rational being cannot conceive 
his subjective practical principles, that is, his maxims, as being 


' [The ongmal sentence is defecti'’e ; Hartenstein supplies “ cntholt.’’] 
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at the same time universal laws, or lie must suppose that their 
mere form, by which they are fitted for universal, legisjation, is 
abne what makes them practical kws. 

{l37) REMARK. 

The commonest understanding can distinguish without in- 
struction w ^t form of maxim is adapted for jiaiYeiaal legisla- 
tion, and whaius nat_ Suppose, for example, tliat I have made 
it my maxim to increase my fortune by every safe means. Now, 
I have a deposit in my hands, the owner of which is dead and 
has left no wntmg about it This is just the case for my 
maxim. I desire, then, to know whether that maxim can also 
hold good as a universal practical law. I apply it, therefore, 
to the present case, and ask whether it could take the form of a 
law, and consequently whether I can by my maxim at the same 
time give such a law as this, that everyone may deny a deposit 
of which no one can produce a proof. I at once become aware 
that such a principle, viewed as a law, would annihilate itself, 
because the result would be that there would be no deposits. A 
practical law which 1 recognize as such must be qualified for 
universal legislation , this is an identical proposition, and there- 
fore self-evident. Now, if I say that my will is subject to 
a practical law, 1 cannot adduce my inclination {eg in the 
present case my avarice) as a principle of determination fitted 
to be a universal practical law , for this is so far from being 
fitted for a universal legislation that, if put in the form of a 
universal law, it would destroy itself. 

It IS, therefore, surprising that intelligent men could have 
thought of calling the desire of happmess a universal prwdvxd 
law on the ground that the desire is universal, and, therefore, 
also the maxim by which everyone makes this desire determine 
his will. For whereas in other cases a universal law of nature 
makes everything harmonious; here, on the contrary, if we 
attribute to the maxim the universality of a law, the extreme 
opposite of harmony will follow, the greatest opposition, and 
the complete (iss) destruction of the maxim itself, and its 
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puiTpoao. For, in that case, the will of all has not one and the 
same object, but everyone has his own (his private welfare), 
which may accidentally 30001x1 with the purjioses of others 
which arc equally selfish, but it is far fioin sufficing; for a law ; 
Iwcausc the occasional exceptions which one is permitted to 
make are endless, and cannot be definitely embraced in one 
universal 1 idc. In this manner, then, results a harmony like 
that winch a certain satirical poem depicts as existing between 
a maiTied couple lient on going to ruin, “ 0. marvellous har- 
mony, what he wishes, she wishes also ” , or like what is said 
of the pledge of Francis 1 to the Emperor Chailes V, “What 
my brother Chailes wishes that I wish also” (nz Milan). 
Empirical pi iiieiples of determination are not fit for any uni- 
X ersal external legislation, but just as little for internal , for 
each man makes his own subject the foundation of his inclina- 
tion, and in the same subject sometimes one inclination, some- 
times anothei, has the preponderance. To discovei a law which] 
would govern them all under this condition, namely, bringing 
Them all into harmony, is quite impossible 

§ V. — Problem I 

Supposing that the mere legislative form of maxims is alone 
the sufficient determining principle of a will, to find the nature 
of the will whivh can be determined by it alone. 

Since the bare fo nn of the Jaw can only be conceived by 
reason, and is, therefore, not an object of the senses, and conse- 
quently does not belong to the class of iihenomena, it follows 
that the idea of it (139), which determines the will, is distinct 
from all the principles that determine events in nature accord- 
ing to the law of causality, because in their case the determining 
principles must themselves be phenomena. Now, if no other 
determining principle can serve as a law for the will except 
that universal legislative form, such a will must be conceived 
as quite independent on the natural law of phenomena in their 
mutual felation, namely, the law of causality; such indepen- 
dence is called /recdom in the strictest, that is in the ,transcen- 
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dental sense ; consequently, a will which can have its law in 
nothing but the mere legislative form of the maxim is a free 
will. 

S VI. — PnOBLEM II. 

Supposing that a will is fi-ee, to find the law which alone 
is competent to determine it necessarily. 

Since the matter of the practical law, i.e. an object of the 
maxim, can never be given otherwise than empirically, and 
the free will is independent on empirical conditions (that is, 
conditions belongmg to the world of sense), and yet is detei- 
minable, consequently a fiee will must find its principle of 
determination in the law, and yet independently of the matter 
of the law But, beside the matter of the law, nothing is 
contained in it exeejit the legislative fonn. It is the legislative 
form, then, contained in the ma.\iiii, which can alone constitiite 
a principle of determination of the [free] will 

(ito) KE.MAKKS 

Tims freedom and an unconditional piactical law lec^i- 
rocally imply each other.. Now I do not ask here whether 
tliey are in fact distinct, or whether an unconditional law is 
not rather merely the consciousness of a puie practical reason, 
and the latter identical with the positive concept of fieedoiii ; 
1 onlj ask, whence hci/inb oui Inoickdiji of the unconditionally 
practical, whether it is from freedom or from the practical law 
Now it cannot begin from fieedom, for of this we cannot be 
immediately conscious, since the first concept of it is negative 
nor can we infer it from expeiiCnce, for experience gives us 
the knowledge only of the law of phenomena, and hence of 
the mechanism of nature, the direct opposite of freedom. It is 
therefore the moral law, of which we become directly conscious 
(as soon as we trace for ourselves maxims of the will), that 
first presents itself to us, and leads directly to the concept 
of freedom, inasmuch as reason presents it as a principle of 
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determination not to be outweighed by any sensible conditions, 
nay, wholly independent of them. But how is the consciousness 
of that moral law possible * We can become conscious of pure/ 
practical laws just as we are conscious of pure theoreticah 
principles, by attending to the necessity with which reasonj 
prescribes them, and to the elimination of all empirical con- 
ditions, which it directs. The concept of a pure will arises out 
of the former, as that of a pure understanding arises out of 
the latter That this is the true subordination of our concepts, 
and that it is morality that first discovers to us the notion of 
freedom, hence that it is practical reason which, with this 
concept, first proposes to speculative reason the most insoluble 
problem, thereby placing it iii the greatest jierplexity, is evident 
from the following consideration — Since nothing in phenomena 
can be explained by the concept of freedom, but the mechanism 
of nature must constitute the only clue (i4i) , moreover, when 
]>ure reason tries to ascend in the senes of causes to the 
unconditioned, it falls into an antinomy which is entangled in 
incoiiiprehensibilities on the one side as much as the other ; 
whilst the latter (namely, mechanism) is at least useful m the 
explanation of phenomena, therefoie no one would ever have 
been so rash as to introduce freedom into science, had not the 
moral law, and with it practical reason, come in and forced 
tins notion ujion us Experience, however, confirms this order 
of notions Suppose some one asserts of his lustful appetite 
that, when the desiicd object and the opportunity are present, 
it 1.S quite iriesistible [Ask him]— if a gallows were erected 
before the house where he finds this opportunity, in order that 
he should be hanged thereon immediately after the gratification 
of hiK lust, whether he could not then control his passion, 
we need not be long in doubt what he would reply. Ask him, 
howeviT — if his sovereign ordered him, on pain of the same 
immediate execution, to bear false witness against an honourable 
man, whom the prince might wish to destroy under a plausible 
pretext, wouM he consider it possible in that ease to overcome 
his love of life, however great it may be. He would perhaps 
not venture to affirm wliether he would do so or not, but he 
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must unhesitatingly admit that it is possible to do so. He 
judges, therefore, that he can do a certain thing because he is 
conscious that he ought, and he recognizes that he is free— a fact 
which hut for the moral law he would never have known. 

§ VII. — Fundamental Law of the Pure Pbacijqal 
Reaso ^ 

Act so that th e maxi m of thy will can always j.t th^ same 
time hold good^as a principle of um ver sal le g isl ation 

(l42) REMARK. 

Pure geometry has postulates which are practical propo- 
sitions, but contam nothing further than the assumption that 
we can do something if it is required that we should do it, and 
these are the only geometrical propositions that concern actual 
existence. They are, then, practical rules under a problematical 
condition of the will , but here the rule says • — We absolutely 
must proceed in a certain manner. The practical rule is, 
therefore, unconditional, and hence it is conceived d pnori as 
a categorically practical proposition by which the will is 
objectively detennined absolutely and immediately (by the 
practical rule itself, which thus is in this case a law) , for 
reason praetieaf of itself is liere directly legislative. The will is 
■'thought as independent on empirical conditions, and. therefoie.i 
as pure will determined by the mere forni, of the km, and tins 
principle of determination is regarded as the supreme condition 
of all maxims. The thing is strange enough, and has no 
parallel in all the rest of our practical knowledge For tlie 
d priori thought of a possible universal legislation which is 
therefore merely problematical, is unconditionally commanded 
as a law without borrowmg anything from experience or from 
any external wiU. This, however, is not a precept to do some- 
thing by which some desired effect can be attained (foi then 
the will would depend on physical conditions), but a rule that 
determines the will d priori only so fai as regards the forms 
of its maxims; and thus it is at least not inijiossible to 
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conceive that a law, which only applies to the sidyechve form of 
principles, yet sen es as a principle of determination by means 
of the objective form of law in general. We may call the con- 
sciousness of this fundamental law a fact of reason, because we 
cannot reason it out from antecedent data of reason, c.<j. the] 
consciousness of freedom (for this is not antecedently given)/ 
but It forces itself on us as a synthetic apnon proposition (143),] 
which is not based on any intuition, either pure or empirical. 1 
It would, indeed, be analytical if the freedom of the will were 
presupposed, but to presuppose freedom as a positive concept 
would require an intellectual intuition, which cannot lieu* be 
assumed , however, when we regard this law as givm^ it must 
be observed, in order not to fall into any misconception, that it 
18 not an empirical fact, but the sole fact of the puie reason, 
which thereby announces itself as originally legislative (sir volo 
SIC jiibeo). 


COKOLLAK\ 

Pure reason is practical of itself alone, and gives (to man) 
a universal law which we call the Mtmd Law 

\ 

REMAKK 

The fact just mentioned is undeniable It is only neces- 
sary to analyse the judgment that men pass on the lawfulness 
oi then actions, in order to find that, whatever inclination may 
say to the contraiy, reason, incorruptible and self-constrained, 
always confionts the maxim of tlie will in any action with 
the pure will, that is, with itself, considering itself as d priori 
practical. Now this pniiciple of morality, just on account of 
the universality of the legislation which makes it the formal ^ 
supieme determining principle of the will, without regard to 
any subjective differences, is declared by the reason to be a 
law for all rational beings, m so far as they have a will, that 
18, a power to iletermine their causality by the conception of 
rules; and, therefore, so far as they are capable of acting 
according to principles, and consequently also according to 
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practical d prwn principles (for these alone have the necessity 
that reason requires in a principle). It is, therefore, not liiniteil 
to men only, but applies to all finite beings that possess reason 
and will (144) , nay, it even includes the Infinite Being as the( 
supreme intelligence. In the former case, however, the law 
has the form of an imperative, because in them, as rational 
beings, we can suppose a pure will, but being creatures affected 
with wants and physical motives, not a lioly will, that is, one/ 
which would be incapable of any maxim conflicting with the) 
moral law. In their case, therefore, the moral law is ani 
imperative, which commands categorically, liecause the law is 
unconditioned ; the relation of such a will to this law is de- 
pendence under the name of obligation, which implies a constraint 
to ail action, though only by reason and its objective law , and 
this action is called duty, because an elective will, subject to 
pathological affections (though not determined by them, and 
therefc>re still free), implies a wish that arises from subjective 
causes, and therefore may often he opposed to the pure objective 
determining principle , whence it requires the moral constraint 
of a lesistance of the practical reason, which may be called an 
internal, but intellectual, compulsion. In the supreme intelli- 
gence the elective will is rightly conceived as incapable of any 
maxim which could not at the same time be objectively a law ; 
and the notion of holiness, which on that account belongs to it, 
places it, not indeed above all practical laws, but above all 
piactically restrictive laws, and consequently above obligation 
and duty. This hohness of will is, however, a practical idea, , 
which must necessarily serve as a type to which finite rational | 
beings can only approximate indefinitely, and which the puie 
moral law, whicli is itself on tins account called holy, constantly 
and rightly holds before their eyes. The utmost that finite 
practical reason can effect is to be certain of this indefinite 
progress of one’s maxims, and of their steady disposition to 
advance. This is virtue, and virtue, at least as a naturally 
acquired faculty, can never be perfect, because assurance in 
such a case never becomes apodictic certainty, and when it 
only amounts to persuasion is very dangerous. 
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(145) § VIIL— THEORBM IV. 

.. The autonomy of the will is the sole principle of all moral 
laws, and of all duties which conform to them , on the other 
hand, hetermomy of the elective will not only cannot be the 
basis of any obligation, but is, on the contrary, opposed to the 
pnnciple thereof, and to the morality of the will. 

In fact the sole principle of morality consists in the inde- 
pendence on aU matter of the law (namely, a desired object), 
and in the determination of the elective will by the mere uni- 
versal legislative form of winch its maxim must be capable. 
Now this independence is freedom in the negative sense, and this 
setfdcgislatwn of the pure, and therefore practical, reason is 
freedom in the positive sense. Thus the moral law expresses 
nothing else than autonomy of the pure practical reason > 
that 18, freedom , and this is itself the formal condition of all 
maxims, and on this condition only can they agree with the 
supreme practical law If therefore the matter of the volition, 
which can be notliiiig else than the object of a desire that is 
connected with the law, enters into the practical law, as the 
condition of its possibilitii, there results heteronomy of the elective 
will, namely, dependence on the physical law that we should 
follow some impulse or inclination. In that case the will does 
not give itself the law, but only the precept how rationally to 
follow pathological law ; and the maxim which, in such a case, 
never contains the universally legislative form, not only produces 
no obligation, but is itself opposed to the principle of a pure 
practical reason, and, therefore, also to the moral disposition, 
even though the resulting action may be conformable to the 
law. 

(l46) REMARK I. 

Hence a piactical precept, which contains a material (and 
therefore empirical) condition, must never be reckoned a prac- 
tical liw For the law of the pure will, which is free, brings 
the will into a sphere quite different from the empincal, and 
as the necessity involved in the law is not a physical necessity. 
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it can only consist in the formal conditions of the possibility 
of a law in general. All the matter of practical rules rests on 
subjective conditions, which give them only a conditional uni- 
versality (m case I dmre this or that, what I must do in order 
to obtain it), and they all turn on the principle of private 
happiness. Now, it is indeed undeniable that every volition 
must have an object, and therefore a matter, but it does not 
follow that this is the determining principle, and the condition 
of the maxim ; for, if it is so, then this cannot be exhibited in a 
universally legislative form, since in that case the expectation of 
the existence of the object would be the determining cause of 
the choice, and the volition must presuppose the dependence of 
the faculty of desire on the existence of soniethmg ; but this 
dependence can only be sought in empirical conditions, and there- 
fore can never furnish a foundation for a necessary and umversal 
rule. Thus, the happiness of others may be the object of the will 
of a rational being. But if it were the determining principle 
of the maxim, we must assume that we hnd not only a rational 
satisfaction in the welfare of others, but also a want such as 
the sympathetic disposition in some men occasions. But I 
cannot assume the existence of this want in every rational 
being (not at all in God) The matter, then, of the maxim may 
remain, but it must not be the condition of it, else the maxim 
could not be fit for a law. Hence, the meie form of law, which 
limits the matter, must also be a reason (u7) for adding this 
matter to the will, not for presupposing it For example, let 
the matter be my own happiness. This (rule), if I attribute it 
to everyone (as, in fact, I may, m the case of every finite being], 
can become an objcctvoe practical law only if 1 include the 
happiness of others. Therefore, the law that we should promote 
the happiness of others does not aiise from the assumption that 
this IS an object of everyone’s choice, but merely from this, that 
the form of universahty which reason requires as the condition 
of giving to a maxim of self-love the objective validity of a law, 
is the principle that determines the will Therefore it was not 
the object (the happiness of others) that determined the pure 
will, ljut it was the form of law only, by which I restricted my 
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maxim, founded ou inclination, so as to give it tlie universality 
of a law, and thus to adapt it to the practical reason ; and it is 
this restriction alone, and not the addition of an external spring, 
that can give nse to the notion of the obligation to extend the 
maxim of my self-love to the happiness of others. 


nSMABK 11 

Tlie direct opposite of the pmiciple of morality is, when the 
principle of private happiness is made the determining principle 
of the will, and with this is to be reckoned, as I have shown 
above, everything that places the determining principle which 
is to serve as a law anywheie but in the legislative form of the 
maxim. This contradiction, however, is not merely logical, like 
that which would arise between rules empiiically conditioned, 
if they were raised to the rank of necessary pimciples of cog- 
nition, but is practical, and would ruin morality altogether were 
not the voice of reason in reference to the will so cleai, so 
irrepressible, so distinctly audible even to the commonest men. 
It can only, indeed, be maintained in the perplexing (us) specu- 
lations of the schools, which are bold enough to shut their ears 
against that heavenly voice, in order to suppoit a theory that 
costs no trouble. 

Suppose that an acquaintance whom you otherwise liked 
weie to attempt to justify himself to you foi having borne false 
witness, first by alleging the, in his view, sacred duty of con- 
sulting his own happiness , then by enumerating the advantages 
which he had gained thereby, pointing out the prudence he 
had shown in securing himself against detection, even by youi- 
self, to whom he now reveals the secret only in order that 
he may be able to deny it at any time ; and suppose he were 
then to aflirni, m all seriousness, that he has fulfilled a true 
human duty; you would either laugh in his face, or shrink 
back from him with disgust ; and yet, if a man has regulated 
his principles of action solely with a view to his own advan- 
tage, you would have nothing whatever to object against this 
mode of proceeding. Or suppose some one recommends you a 
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man as stewaixl, as a man to whom you can blindly trust all 
your affairs ; and, in order to inspire you with confidence, 
extols him as a prudent man who thoroughly understands his 
own interest, and is so mdefat^ably active that he lets slip 
no opportunity of advancing it ; lastly, lest you should be afraid 
of finding a vulgar selfishness in him, praises the good taste 
with which he lives not seeking his pleasure m money-making, 
or in coarse wantonness, but in the enlargement of his know- 
ledge, in instructive intercourse with a select circle, and even in 
relieving the needy ; while as to the means (which, of course, 
derive all their value from the end) he is not particular, and is 
leady to use other people’s money for the purpose, as if it were 
his own, provided only he knows that he can do so safely and 
without discovery, you would either believe that the recom- 
mender was mocking you, or that he had lost his senses. So 
sharply and clearly maiked are the boundaries of morality and 
self-love that even the commonest eye (149) cannot fail to dis- 
tmguish whethei a thing belongs to the one or the other The 
few remaiks that follow may appear superfluous where the truth 
18 so plain, but at least they may serve to give a little more 
distinctness to the judgment of common sense. 

The principle of happiness may, indeed, furnish maxims, 
but never such as would be competent to be laws of the will, 
even if umversfd happiness were made the object. For since 
the knowledge of this rests on mere empirical data, since every 
man’s judgment on it depends veiy much on his particulai 
point of view, which is itself moreover very variable, it can 
supply only qcneral rules, not universal ; that is, it can give 
rules which on the average will most frequently fit, but not 
rules which must hold good always and necessarily ; hence, no 
practical laws can be founded on it. Just because in this case 
an obj'ect of choice is the foundation of the rule, and must 
therefore precede it , the rule can refer to nothing but what is 
[felt]*, and therefore it refers to experience and is founded on 
it, and then the variety of judgment must be endless. This 


* [Beading “ einpfindet ” instead of “ enipfiehlt.”] 
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principle, therefore, does not prescribe the same practical rules 
to all rational beings, although the rules are all mcluded under 
a common title, namely, that of happiness. The moral law, ^ 
however, is conceived as objectively necessary, jonly broause it| 
holds for everyo na.thafr^s reason and will. 

The maxim of self-love (prudence) only advises ; the law of 
morality commands Now there is a great difference between 
that which we are advised to do and that to which we are 
obliged 

The commonest intelligence can easily and without hesita- 
tion see what, on the principle of autonomy of the will, requires 
to be done , but on supposition of heteronomy of the will, it is 
hard and i;equireB knowledge of the woild to see what is to be 
done. That is to say, what duty is, is plain of itself to every- 
one , but what 18 to bung true durable advantage, such as will 
extend to the whole of one’s existence (i.'so), is always veiled 
in impenetrable obscunty , and much prudence is required to 
adapt the practical rule founded on it to the ends of life, even 
tolerably, by making proper exceptions But the moral law 
commands the most punctual obedience from everyone, it 
must, therefore, not be so difficult to judge what it requires to 
be done, that the commonest unpractised understanding, even 
without worldly prudence, should fail to apply it rightly. 

It 18 always in everyone’s power to satisfy the categorical 
command of moiality , whereas it is but seldom possible, and 
by no means so to everyone, to satisfy the empirically con- 
ditioned precept of happiness, even with regard to a single 
purpose. The reason is, that in the former case there is ques- 
tion only of the maxim, which must be genuine and pure ; but 
in the latter case there is question also of one’s capacity and 
physical power to realize a desired object A command that 
everyone should try to make himself happy would be foolish, 
for one never commands anyone to do what he of himself 
infallibly wishes to do. We must only command the means, or 
rather supply them, since he cannot do everything that he 
wishes. But to command morality under the name of duty is 
quite rational ; for, in the first place, not everyone is willing 
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to obey its precepts if they oppose his inclinations , and as to 
the means of obeying this law, these need not in this case be 
taught, for in this respect whatever he wishes to do he can do. 

He who has lost at play may be vaced at himself and his 
folly , but if he is conscious of having cheated at play (although 
he has gained thereby), he must despise himself as soon as he 
compares himself with the moral law This must, therefore, be 
something different from the principle of private happiness 
For a man must have a different criterion when he is com- 
pelled to say to himself I am a worthless fellow, though I 
have filled my puise, and when he approves himself (isi), and 
says ‘ I am a prudent man, for 1 have enriched my treasure. 

Finally, there is something further in the idea of our prac- 
tical reason, which accoiupames the transgression of a moral 
law — namely, its ill desert. Now the notion of punishment, 
as such, cannot be united with that of becoming a partaker 
of happiness , for although he who inflicts the punishment may 
at the same time have the benevolent purpose of directing this 
punishment to this end, yet it must first be justified in itself as 
punishment, t e. as meie harm, so that if it stopped there, and 
the person punished could get no glimpse of kindness hidden 
behind this harshness, he must yet admit that justice was done 
him, and that his reward was perfectly suitable to his conduct. 
In every punishment, as such, there must first be justice, and 
this constitutes the essence of the notion. Benevolence may, 
indeed, be united with it, but the man who has deserved punish- 
ment, has not the least reason to reckon upon this. Punish- 
ment, then, IS a physical evil, which, though it be not connected 
with moral evil as a natural consequence, ought to be connected 
with it as a consequence by the principles of a moral legislation. 
Now, if every enme, even without regarding the physical con- 
sequence with respect to the actor, is m itself punishable, that 
IS, forfeits happiness (at least partially), it is obviously absurd 
to say that the ciinie consisted just m this, that he has drawn 
punishment on himself, thereby injunng his private happiness 
(which, on the principle of self-love, must be the proper notion 
of all enme). Accordmg to this view the punishment would 
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be the reason for calling anything a crime, and justice would, 
oil the contrary, consist in omitting all punishment, and even 
preventing that which naturally follows , for, if this were done> 
there would no longer be any evil in the action, since the harm 
which otherwise followed it, and on account of which alone the 
action was called evil, would now be prevented. To look, how- 
ever, oil all rewards and punishments as merely the machineiy' 
in the hand (152) of a higher power, which is to serve only to set 
rational dreatures striving after their final end (happiness), this 
is to 1 educe the will to a mechanism destructive of freedom , 
this is so evident that it need not detain us. 

More refined, though equally false, is the theory of those 
who suppose a certain special moral sense, which sense and not 
reason determines the moral law, and in consequence of which 
the consciousness of virtue is supposed to be directly connected 
with contentment and pleasure ; that of vice, with mental dis- 
satisfaction and pain , thus reducing the whole to the desire of 
private happiness Without repeating what has been said 
above, I will here only remark the fallacy they fall into. In 
order to imagine the vicious man as tormented with mental 
dissatisfaction by the consciousness of his transgressions, they 
must first represent him as in the mam basis of his character, 
at least in some degree, morally good , just as he who is pleased 
with the consciousness of right conduct must bo conceived as 
already virtuous. The notion of morality and duty must, 
therefore, have preceded any regard to this satisfaction, and 
cannot be derived from it. A man must first appreciate the 
importance of what we call duty, the authority of the moral 
law, and the immediate dignity which the following of it gives 
to the person 111 his own eyes, in order to feel that satisfaction 
in the consciousness of his conformity to it, and the bitter 
remorse that accninjianies the consciousness of its transgression. 
It is, therefore, impossible to feel this satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion prior to the knowledge of obligation, or to make it the 
basis of the latter. A man must be at least half honest in 
order even to be able to form a conception of these feelings. I 
do not deny that as the human will is, by virtue of liberty. 
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capable of being immediately determined by the moral law, 
so frequent practice in accordance with this principle of 
determination can, at last, produce subjectively a feeling of 
satisfaction (153) on the contiary, it is a duty to establish and 
to cultivate this, which alone deserves to be called properly the 
moral feeling , but the notion of duty cannot be derived from 
it, else we should have to suppose a feeling for the law as such, 
and thus make that an object of sensation which can only be 
thought by the reason , and this, if it is not to be a flat contra- 
diction, would destroy all notion of duty, and put in its place 
a mere mechanical play of refined inclinations sometimes con- 
tending with the coarser 

If now we compare our fomud supreme piinciple of pure 
practical reason (that of autonomy of the will) with all previous 
maicTud principles of moiality, we can exhibit them all in a 
table in which all possible cases are exhausted, except the one 
formal pnnciple ; and thus we can show visibly that it is v^in 
to look for any other principle than that now proposed. In 
fact all possible principles of determination of the will are either 
merely subjedivf, and therefore empirical, or are also objective 
and rational ; and both are either cjctmud or inteimal. 

(1.^4) Practical Materud Principles of Determination taken as 
the Foundation of Morcdily, are — 

SUBJECTIVK OBJECTIVE 

EXTERNAL. INTERNAL. INTERNAL. EXTERNAL 

Education. Physical feeling Perfection Will of God 

(Montaigne) (Epieunis.) (Wol/ and the (Oxsnu and other 

The civil Consti- Moral feeluig Stoics.) ffiedogical Mo- 

tution. (Hutcheson ) ralists ) 

(MandemUe.) 

(166) Those at the left hand are all empirical, and evidently 
incapable of furnishing the universal principle of morahty , but 
those on the right hand are based on reason (for perfection as a 
quality of things, and the highest perfection conceived as sub- 
stance, that is, God, can only be thought by means of rational 
concepts). But the former notion, namely, that of perfection, 

K 
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may either be taken in a theoretic signification, and then it 
means nothing but the completeness of each thing in its own 
kind (transcendental), or that of a thing, merely as a thing 
(metaphysical) ; and with that we are not concerned here. But 
the notion of perfection in a practical sense is tlie fitness or 
sufficiency of a thing for all sorts of purposes. This perfection, 
as a gpudiiy of man, and consequently internal, is nothing but 
talerU, and, what strengthens or completes this, skill. Supreme 
perfection conceived as snistance, that is, God, and consequently 
external (considered practically), is the sufficiency of this being, 
for all ends Ends then must first be given, relatively to which 
only can the notion of perfeetum (whether internal in ourselves 
or external in God) be the determining pnnciple of the will 
But an end — being an object which must precede the determina- 
tion of the will by a practical rule, and contain the ground of 
the possibility of this determination, and therefore contain also 
the matter of the will, taken as its determining principle — such 
an end is always empirical, and, therefore, may serve for the 
Epicurean principle of the happiness theory, but not for the 
pure rational principle of morality and duty Thus, talents 
and the improvement of them, because they contribute to the 
advantages of life , or the will of God, if agreement with it be 
taken as the object of the will, without any antecedent inde- 
pendent practical principle, can be motives only by reason of 
the happvness expected therefrom. Hence it follows, first, that 
all the principles here stated are material , secondly, that they 
include all possible material principles (iss) , and, finally, the 
conclusion, that since material principles aie quite incApable of 
furnishing the supreme moral law {as has been shown), the 
formal practical principle of the pure reason (according to which 
the mere form of a universal legislation must constitute the 
supreme and immediate determining principle of the will) is 
the only one possible which is adequate to furnish categorical 
imperatives , that is, practical laws (which make actions a duty) , 
and in general to serve as the principle of morality, both in 
criticizing conduct and also in its application to the human will 
to determine it 
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I . — Of the Deditction of the Fundainentai Priiuii'ffles of the Pv.rc 
Pradwal Rcmon. 

This Analytic shows that pare reason can be practical, that 
is, can of itself determine the will independently of anything 
empirical , and this it proves by a fact in which puie reason in 
us proves itself actually practical, namely, the autonomy shown 
in the fundamental principle of morality, by which reason 
determines the will to action. 

It shows at the same time that this fact is inseparably 
connected w i th the con sciousness of freedom of tlmjvijl , nay, 
IS identical with it , and by this the will of a rational being, 
although as belonging to the world of sense it lecognizes itself 
as necessarily subject to the laws of causality like othei efticient 
causes , yet, at the same time, on another side, namely, as a 
being in itself, is conscious of existing in and being determined 
by an intelligible ordei of things , conscious not f is?) by virtue 
of a special intuition of itself, but by virtue of certain dyna- 
mical laws which determine its causality in the sensible world , 
for it has been elsewhere proved that if freedom is predicated 
of us, it transports us into an mtelligible order of thmgs 

Now, if we compare with this the analytical part of the 
critiijue of pure .speculative reason, we shall see a remarkable 
contrast. There it was not fundamental principles, but pure, 
sensible intuition (space and time), that was the first datum that 
made d priori knowledge possible, though only of objects of the 
senses. Synthetical pnnciples could not be deiived from mere 
concepts without intuition , on the contrary, they could only 
exist with reference to this intuition, and therefore to objects 
of possible experience, since it is the concepts of the under- 
standing, united with this intmtion, which alone make that 
knowledge possible which we call experience. ISeyond objects 
of experience, and therefore with regard to things as noumena,! 
all positive knowledge was rightly disclaimed for speculative 
reason. This reason, however, went so far as to establish with 
certain^ the concept of noumena , that is, the possibility, nay, 

K2 
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the necessity, of thinking them ; for example, it showed against 
all objections that the supposition of freedom, negatively con- 
sidered, was quite consistent with those principles and limi- 
tations of pure theoretic reason. But it could not give us 
any definite enlargement of our knowledge with respect to 
such objects, but, on the contrary, cut off all view of them 
altogether. 

On the other hand, the moral law, although it gives no 
view, yet gives us a fact absolutely inexplicable from any data 
of the sensible world, and the whole compass of our theoretical 
use of reason, a fact which points to a pure world of the under- 
standing (iss), nay, even defines it fosdvody, and enables us to 
know something of it, namely, a law. 

This law (as far dS rational beings are concerned) gives to 
the world of sense, which is a sensible system of nature, the 
form of a world of the understanding, that is, of a swpenm- 
nUU system of nature, without interfering with its mechanism. 
Now, a system of nature, in the most general sense, is the 
existence of things under laws. The sensible nature of rational 
beings in general is their existence under laws empirically con- 
ditioned, which, from the point of view of reason, is heterommy. 
The supersensible nature of the same beings, on the other hand, 
is their existence according to laws which are independent on 
every empirical condition, and therefore belong to the autonomy 
of pure reason. And, since the laws by which the existence of 
things depends on cognition are practical, supersensible nature, 
so far as we can form any notion of it, is nothing else than a 
system of nature under the autonomy of pure practical reason. 
Now, the law of this autonomy is the moral law, which, there- 
fore, is the fundamental law of a supersensible nature, and of 
a pure world of understanding, whose counterpart must exist 
in the world of sense, but without interfering with its laws. 
We might call the former the archetypal world {natura arehe- 
typa), which we only know in the reason , and the latter the 
e-typal world {natura ectypa), because it contains the possible 
effect of the idea of the former which is the determining 
principle of the will. For the moral law, in fact, transfers 
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US ideally into a system in which pure reason, if it were 
accompanied with adequate physical power, would produce 
the twmmvum hon/wm, and it determines our will to give the^ 
sensible world the form of a i^stem of rational beings.’ 

The least attention to oneself proves that this idea really 
serves as a model for the determinations of our will. 

(i69) When the maxim which I am disposed to follow in 
giving testimony is tested by the practical reason, I always 
consider what it would be if it were to hol d as a universal l aw 
of nature. It is manifest that m this view it would oblige 
eveiyone to speak the truth. For it cannot hold as a universal 
law of nature that statements should be allowed to have the 
force of proof, and yet to be purposely untrue. Similarly, the 
maxim which I adopt with respect to disposing freely of my 
life is at once determined, when 1 ask myself what it should be, 
in order that a system, of which it is the law, should main- 
tain itself. It is obvious that in such a system no one could 
arhitrardy put an end to his own life, for such an arrangement 
would not be a permanent order of things. And so in all 
similar casea Now, in nature, as it actually is an object of 
experience, the free will is not of itself determined to maxims 
which could of themselves be the foundation of a natural system 
of universal laws, or which could even be adapted to a system 
so constituted ; on the contrary, its maxims are private inclina- 
tions which constitute, indeed, a natural whole in conformity 
with pathological (physical) laws, but could not form part of a 
system of nature, which would only be possible through our 
will acting in accordance with pure practical laws. Yet we are, 
through reason, conscious of a law to which all our maxims are 
subject, as though a natural order must be originated from 
our will. This law, therefore, must be the idea of a natural 
system not given in experience, and yet possible through free- 
dom ; a system, therefore, which is supersensible, and to which 
we give objective reality, at least in a practical point of view, 
since we look on it as an object of our will as pure rational beiiq^. 


' [The original text is, I think, corrupt.) 
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Hnnce the distinction between the laws of a natural system 
to which the vill %s nubjcet, and of a natural system which is 
siiiyrct to (I mil (as far as its relation to its fiee actions is con- 
cerned) (it.o), rests oil this, that m the former the objects must 
be causes of the ideas wh’ch determine the will , whereas in 
the lattci the will is the cause of the objects , so that its causa- 
lity has its determining principle solely in the pure faculty of 
reason, which may therefore lie called a pure practical reason. 

Theie aie therefore two very distinct pioblems: how, on titc 
mu n<h\ pure leaaon can rogmse objects d prion, and how on 
the other wle it can be an immediate determining principle of 
tbe will, that is, of the causality of the rational being with 
respect to tlic reality ot objects (through the mere thought of 
the iiniveisal validity of its own maxims as laws). 

Till' former, which belongs to the critique of the pure 
.speculative reason, requires a previous explanation, how intui- 
tioiis wUliout whicli no object can be given, and, therefore, 
none known synthetically, aie possible a pnon; and its solu- 
tion turns out to be that these are all only sensible, and 
therefore do not lender possible any speculative knowledge 
which goes further than possible experience reaches ; and that 
therefoie all the principles of that pure speculative' leason 
avail only to make experience i»o.ssible , either experience of 
given olijccts or of those that may be given ud mfimtum, but 
never are completely given. 

The latter, which belongs to the critique of practical reason, 
leiiuiies no explanation how the objects of the faculty of desire 
are pos.siblc, for that being a problem of the theoretical know- 
ledge of nature is left to the critique of the s^ieculative reason, 
hut only how leasoii can determine the ma-xmis of the will , 
whether this takes place only fay means of empirical ideas as 
princijiles of determination, or whether puie reason can be 
practical and be the law of a possible older of nature, which 
is not eminrically kiiowable (lei) The possibility of such a 
supersensible .system of nature, the conception of which can 


[The oiigiuiil text, liss " praeticsl,” obviously nn error.] 
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also be the ground of its reality through oui’ own free will, 
does not require any d prion, intuition (of an intelligible world) 
which, being in this case supersensible, would be impossible for 
us For tbe question is only as to the determming prmciple 
of volition in its maxims, namely, whether it is empirical, or is 
a conception of the pure reason (having the legal character 
belonging to it in general), and how it can be the latter. It 
IB left to the theoretic principles of reason to decide whether 
the causality of the will suffices for the realization of the objects 
or not, this being an inquiry into the possibility of the objects 
of the volition. Intuition of these objects is therefore of no 
importance to the practical problem. We are here concerned 
only with the determination of the will and the determinmg 
principles of its maxims as a free will, not at all with the result. 
Foi, provided only that the wdl conforms to the law of pure 
reason, then let its pjirer in execution be what it may, whether 
according to these maxims of legislation of a possible system 
of nature any such system really results or not, this is no 
concern of the critique, which only inquires whether, and in 
what way, pure reason can lie practical, that is directly deteimine 
the will. 

In this inquiry criticism may and must begin with pure 
piactical laws and their reality. But instead of intuition it 
takes as then foundation the conception of their existence in 
the intelligible world, namely, the concept of freedom. For 
this concept has no other meanuig, and these laws are only 
possible in relation to freedom of the will; but freedom 
being supposed, they are necessary , oi conversely freedom is 
necessary because those laws aie necessary, bemg practical 
postulates. It cannot be further explained how this conscious- 
ness of the moral law, or, what is the same thing, of freedom, 
is possible , but that it is admissible is well established in the I 
theoretical critique. 

(i62) The Exposition of the supreme principle of practical 
reason is now finished , that is to say, it has been showrn first, 
what it contains, that it subsists for itself quite d prion and 
independent on empirical principles; and next in what it is 
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tlistinguished from all other practical principles. With the 
(Udiictwn, that is, the justification of its objective and universal 
validity, and the discernment of the possibility of such a 
synthetical proposition d pnon, we cannot expect to succeed 
so well as in the case of the principles of pure theoretical 
leason For these referred to objects of possible experience, 
namely, to phenomena , and we could prove that these pheno- 
mena could be known as objects of experience only by being 
brought under the categories in accordance with these laws ; 
and consequently that all possible experience must conform to 
these laws. But I could not proceed in this way with the 
deduction of the moral law For this does not concern the 
knowledge of the properties of objects, which may be given 
to the reason from some other source , but a knowledge which 
can itself be the ground of the existence of the objects, and 
by which reason in a rational being has causality, pure 
reason, which can be regarded as a faculty immediately 
determining the will. 

Now all our human insight is at an end as soon as we have 
arrived at fundamental powers oi faculties , for the possibility 
of these cannot be understood by any means, and just as little 
should it be arbitrarily invented and assumed Therefore, in 
the theoretic use of reason, it is expenence alone that can 
justify UH in assummg them But this expedient of adducing 
empirical proofs, instead oi a iiedilctiQii from d prion sources 
of knowledge, is denied us here in respect to the pure practical 
faculty of reason (i63). For whatevei requires to draw the 
proof of its reality from expenence must depend for the 
grounds of its possibility on pnnciples of experience ; and pure, 
yet practical, reason by its very notion cannot be ri^arded as 
such. Further, the moral law is given as a fact of pure reason 
'of which we are d pnon conscious, and which is apodictically 
certain, though it be granted that in expenence no example of 
its exact fulfilment can be found. Hence the objective reality 
of the moral law cannot be proved by any deduction by any 
efiorts of theoretical reaison, whether speculative or empincally 
supported, and therefore, even if we renounced its apodictic 
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certainty, jt could not be proved d posteriori by experience, and 
yet it is firmly established of itself. 

But instead of this vainly sought deduction of the moral 
principle, something else is found which was quite unexpected, 
namely, that this moral principle serves conversely as the 
principle of the deduction of an inscrutable faculty which no 
experience could prove, but of which speculative reason was 
compelled at least to assume the possibility (m order to find 
amongst its cosmological ideas the unconditioned in the chain 
of causality, so as not to contradict itself) — I mean the faculty 
of freedom. The moral law, which itself does not require a 
justification, proves not merely the possibility of freedom, but 
that it really belongs to beings who recognize this law as 
bmding on themselves. The moral law is in fact a law of the 
causality of free agents, and therefore of the possibUity of a 
supersensible system of nature, just as the metaphysical law of 
events in the world of sense was a law of causality of the 
sensible system of nature, and it therefore determines what 
speculative philosophy was compelled to leave undetermined, 
namely, the law for a causality, the concept of which in the 
latter was only negative , and therefore for the first time gives 
this concept objective reality. 

(i 64 ) This sort of credential of the moral law, viz that it is 
set forth as a principle of the deduction of freedom, which is a 
causality of pure reason, is a sufficient substitute for all d priori 
justification, since theoretic reason was compelled to assume at 
least the possibility of freedom, in order to satisfy a want of its 
own. For the moral law proves its reality, so as even to satisfy 
the critique of the speculative reason, by the fact that it adds 
a positive definition to a causality previously conceived only 
negatively, the possibility of which was mcompiehensible to 
speculative reason, which yet was compelled to suppose it. 
For it adds the notion of a reason that directly determines the 
will (by imposing on its maxims the condition of a universal 
legislative form) ; and thus it is able for the first time to give 
objective, though only practical, reality to reason, which always 
became ^transcendent when it sought to proceed speculatively 
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With Its ideas. It thus changes the transcendmt use of reasonu 
into an immanent' use (so that reason is itself, by means of' 
ideas, an efficient cause in the field of expenence). i 

The determination of the causality of beings in the world of 
sense, as such, can lle^'e^ be unconditioned , and yet for every 
series of conditions there must be something unconditioned, 
and therefore there must be a causahty which is determined 
wholly by itself. Hence, the idea of freedom as a faculty of 
absolute spontaneity was not found to be a want, but as far as 
it't possibilxty Is conrei'ni’d, axi analytic principle of pure specu- 
lative reason. But as it is absolutely impossible to find in 
experience any example in accordance with this idea, becausej 
amongst the causes of things as phenomena, it would be impos-l 
sible to meet with any absolutely unconditioned determination 
of causality, we were only able to defend our sujrposttum that a 
freely acting cause might be a being in the world of sense, in 
so fai as it IS consideied in the other point of view as a 
noumcnon (16.0), showing that there is no contradiction iii 
legarding all its actions as subject to physical conditions so far 
as they are phenomena, and yet regarding its causality as. 
physically unconditioned, in so far as the acting being belongs 
to the woild of understanding,’ and in thus making the concept 
of freedom the regulative principle of reason. By this principle 
1 do not indeed learn what the object is to which that sort of 
causahty is attributed , but I remove the difficulty , for, on the 
one sidt , in the explanation of events in the woild, and conse- 
quently also of the actions of rational beings, 1 leave to the 
mechanism of physical necessity the right of ascending from 
conditioned to condition ad vnfinitum, wliile on the other 
side 1 keep open for speculative reason the place which for 
it IS vacant, namely, the mtelhgible, in order to transfer the 


' [By “ immanent" Kant means what is strictly confined within the 
limits of expenence, by “transcendent’’ what pretends to overpass 
these bounds Cf. Kntxk dor mntm Vernunft, ed. Bosenkr., p. 240. 
Meiklejohn’s transl., p 210.] 

- [Is a “ Verstandeswesen.’’] 
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unconditioned thither But 1 was not able to verify this 
sv^podtion-, that is. to change it into the knoviedge of a being 
so acting, not even into the knowledge of the possibility of such 
a being. This vacant place is now filled by pure practical 
reason with a definite law of causality in an intelligible world 
(causality with freedom), namely, the moral law. Speculative 
reason does not hereby gam anjrthing as regards its insight, Iiut 
only as regards the certainty of its problematical notion of 
freedom, which here obtains eAjedive realvty, which, though only 
practical, is nevertheless undoubted. Even the notion of caus- 
ality — tlie application, and consequently the signification, of 
which holds properly only in relation to phenomena, so as to 
connect them into experiences (as is shown by the critique of 
pure reason) — is not so enlarged as to extend its use beyond 
these limits. For if reason sought to do this, it would liave to 
show how the logical relation of principle and consequence can 
be used synthetically in a different sort of intuition from the 
sensible ; that is how a causa noiniicnon is possible (ise). This 
it can never do , and, as practical reason, it does not even concern 
Itself with it, since it only places the detei'mtmny jmTmplc of 
causality of man as a sensible creature (which is given) in pure 
renbon (which is theiefore calleil practical) , and therefore it 
employs the notion of cause, not in ordei to know objects, but 
to determine causality in relation to objects in general It can 
alistract altogether from the application of this notion to objects 
with a view to theoietical knowledge (since this concept is always 
found a, prion in the understanding, even independently on any 
intuition), Keasoii, then, employs it only for a practical pui-pose, 
and hence we can transfer the determinmg principle of the 
will mto the intelligible ordei of thmgs, admitting, at the same 
time, that we cannot understand how the notion of cause can 
determine the knowledge of these thmgs. But reason niust| 
cognise causality with respect to the actions of the will in the 
sensible world in a definite manner ; otherwise, piactical reason 
could not really produce any action. But as to the notion 
which It forms of its own causality as noumenon, it need not 
determine it theoretically with a i lew to the cognition of its 
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BupersenBible exiBtence, ao aa to give it significaixce in this way. 
For it acquires significance apart from this, though only for 
practical use, namely, through the moral law. Theoretically 
viewed, it remains always a pure d pnori concept of the under- 
standing, which can be applied to objects whether they have 
been given sensibly or not, although in the latter case it has 
nn definite theoretical significance or application, but is only 
a formal, though essential, conception of the understanding 
relating to an object in general. The significance which reason 
gives it through the moral law is merely practical, inasmuch as 
the idea of the law of causality (of the will) has itself causality, 
or IS its determining principle. 

(167) II . — Of the nglU that Pure Bmson tn its practical use has to 
an extension which is not possible to it tn its speeulattve use. 

We have in the moral principle set forth a law of causality, 
the determining principle of which is set above all the condi- 
tions of the sensible world ; we have it conceived how the will, 
as belonging to the intelligible world, is determinable, and 
therefore we have its subject (man) not merely concaved as 
belonging to a woild of pure understanding, and in this respect 
unknown (which the critique of speculative reason enabled us 
to do), but also defined as regards his causality by means of a 
law which cannot be reduced to any physical law of the sensible 
world; and therefore our knowledge is extended beyond the 
limits of that world — a pretension which the critique of the pure 
reason declared to be futile in all speculation. Now, how is 
the practical use of pure reason here to be reconciled with 
the theoretical, as to the determination of the limits of its 
faculty ? 

Pamd Hume, oi whom w/s may say that he commenced the 
assault on the claims of pure reason, which made a thorough 
investigation of it necessary, argued thus : the notion of cause 
is a notion that involves the necessity of the connexion of the 
existence of different things, and that, in so far as they are 
different, so that, given A, I know that something quite dis- 
tinct therefrom, namely B, must necessarily also exist (i68). 
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Now necessity can be attributed to a connexion, only in so far 
as it is known d prion ; for experience would only enable us to 
know of such a connexion that it exists, not that it necessarily 
exists. Now, it is impossible, says he, to know dpnon and as 
necessary the connexion between one thing and another (or 
between one attribute and another quite distinct) when they 
have not been given in experience. Therefore the notion of a 
cause is fictitious and delusive, and, to speak in the mildest 
way, is an illusion, only excusable inasmuch as the custom (a 
suig'eetive necessity) of perceiving certain things, or their attri- 
butes as often associated in existence along with or in succession 
to one another, is insensibly taken for an objective necessity of 
Bupposmg such a connexion in the objects themselves, and thus 
the notion of a cause has been acquired surreptitiously and not 
legitimately ; nay, it can never be so acquired or authenticated, 
since it demands a connexion in itself vain, chimerical, and 
untenable in presence of reason, and to which no object can 
ever correspond. In this way was empiricism first introduced 
as the sole source of prmcipies, as far as all knowledge of the 
existence of things is concerned (mathematics therefore remain- 
ing excepted); and with empiricism the most thorough scepticism, 
even with regard to the whole science of nature (as philosophy). 
For on such principles we can never conclude from given attri- 
butes of things as existing to a consequence (for this would 
require the notion of cause, which involves the necessity of such 
a connexion); we can only, guided by imagination, expect 
similar cases — an expectation which is never certain, however 
often it has been fulfilled. Of no event could we say * a certain 
thing mmt have preceded it (iss), on which it ’necessarily 
followed ; that is, it must have a cause ; and, therefore, however 
frequent the cases we have known in which there was such an 
antecedent, so that a rule could be derived from them, yet we 
never could suppose it as always and necessarily so happening ; 
we should, therefore, be obliged to leave its share to blind 
chance, with which all use of leason comes to an end ; and t.Tn'a 
firmly establishes scepticism in reference to arguments ascend- 
ing fron^ effects to causes, and makes it impregnable. 
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Mathematics escaped well, so far, because Hume thought 
that its propositions were analytical , that is, proceeded from 
one property to another, by virtue of identity, and consequently 
according to the pnnciple of contradiction. This, however, is 
not the case, since, on the contrary, they are synthetical , and 
although geometry, for example, has not to do with the exis- 
tence of things, but only with their d pnon properties in a 
possible intuition, yet it proceeds just as in the case of the 
causal notion, from one property (A) to another wholly distinct 
(B), as necessarily connected with the former Jfevertheless, 
mathematical science, so highly vaunted for its apodictic 
certainty, must at last fall under this empinnsm, for the same 
reason for which Hitrue put custom in the place of objective 
necessity in the notion of cause, and, in spite of all its pnde, 
must consent to lowei its bold pretension of claiming assent 
d pnon, and depend for assent to the universality of its pror 
positions on the kindness of observers, who, when called as 
witnesses, would surely not hesitate to admit that what the 
geometer propounds as a theorem they have always perceived 
to be the fact, and, consequently, although it be not necessanly 
true, yet they would permit us to expect it to be true in the 
future. In this manner Humes empiricism leads inevitably to 
scepticism, oven with regard (i7o) to mathematics, and conse- 
quently in every scientific theoretical use of reason (for this 
belongs either to philosophy or mathematics) Whether with 
such a terrible overthrow of the chief branches of knowledge, 
common reason will escape better, and will not rather become 
irrecoverably involved in this destruction of all knowledge, so 
that from the same principles a unmrml scepticism should 
follow (affecting, indeed, only the learned), this I will leave 
everyone to judge for himself. 

As i-egards my own labours in the cntical examination of 
pure reason, which were occasioned by Hume's sceptical teach- 
ing, but went much further, and embraced the whole field of 
pure theoretical reason in its synthetic use, and, consequently, 
the field of what is called metaphysics in general , I proceeded 
in the following manner with respect to the doubts , raised by 
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the Scottish philosopher touching the notion of causality. If 
Hume took the objects of experience for things in themsdves 
(as is almost always done), he was quite right in declaring 
the notion of cause to be a deception and false illusion, for 
as to things in themselves, and their attnbutes as such, it is 
impossible to see why because A is given, B, which is different, 
must necessarily be also given, and therefore he could by no 
means admit such an d pnon knowledge of things in them- 
selves Still less could this acute writer allow an empirical 
origm of this concept, smce this is directly contradictory to 
the necessity of connexion which constitutes the essence of 
the notion of causality , hence the notion was proscribed, and 
in its place was put custom in the observation of tbe course 
of perceptions 

It resulted, however, from my inquines, that the objects 
with which we have to do in experience (i7i) are by no 
means things in themselves, but merely phenomena ; and that 
although in the case of things in themselves it is impossible 
to see how, if A is supposed, it should be contradictory that 
B, which IS quite different from A, should not also be supposed 
(i.c. to see the necessity of the connexion between A as cause 
and B as effect), yet it can very well be conceived that, as 
phenomena, they may be neces-sarily connected in one experience 
in a certain way {eg with regard to time-relations), so that 
they could not be separated without contradicting that con- 
nexion, by means of which this experience is possible in which 
they aro objects, and in which alone they are cognisable by us 
And so it was found to be in fai't ; so that 1 was able not only 
to prove the objective reality of the concept of cause in regard 
to objects of experience, but also to deduce it as an d prim i 
concept by reason of the necessity of the connexion it implied , 
that is, to show the possibility of its origm from pure under- 
standing without any empirical sources , and thus, after le- 
moving the sources of empiricism, I was also able to overthrow 
the inevitable consequence of this, namely, scepticism, first 
with rogaid to pliysical science, and then with regard to inathe- 
uiaticB ^in which empiricism has just the same grounds), both 
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being sciences which have reference to objects of possible 
experience; herewith overthrowing the thorough doubt of 
whatever theoretic reason professes to discern. 

But how is it with the apphcation of this category of 
causality (and all the others; for without them there can be 
no knowledge of anything existing) to things which are not 
objects of possible expenence, but he beyond its bounds ? For 
I was able to deduce the objective reality of these concepts only 
with regard to objects ofpossiUe emperience (i 72 ). But even this 
very fact, that I have saved them, only in case I have proved 
that objects may by means of them be thought, though not 
determined d prwn , this it is that gives them a place in the 
pure understanding, by which they are referred to objects in 
general (sensible or not sensible). If anything is still wanting, 
it is that which is the condition of the appliccUton of these 
categories, and especially that of causality, to objects, namely, 
intuition ; for where this is not given, the application vnth a 
mew to theoretic hmoUdge of the object, as a noumenon, is 
impossible; and therefore if anyone ventures on it, is (as in 
the cntique of the pure reason) absolutely forbidden. Still, 
the objective reality of the concept (of causality) remains, and 
it can be used even of noumena, but without our being able 
in the least to define the concept theoretically so as to produce 
knowledge. For that this concept, even in reference to an 
object, contams nothing impossible, was shown by this, that 
even while applied to objects of sense, its seat was certainly 
fixed in the pure understanding; and although, when refened 
to things m themselves (which cannot be objects of experience], 
it is not capable of being determined so as to represent a definite 
object for the purpose of theoretic knowledge , yet for any other 
purpose (for instance, a practical) it might be capable of being 
determined so as to have such application. This could not be 
the case if, as Hume maintained, this concept of causality 
contained something absolutely impossible to be thought.; 

In order now to discover this condition of the application 
of the said concept to noumena, we need only recall why we 
are not content with its application to objects of experience, but 
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desire also to apply it to things in themselves. It will appear, 
then, that it is not a theoretic hut a practical purpose (i78) 
that makes this a necessity. In speculation, even if we were 
successful in it, we should not really gain anything in the 
knowledge of nature, or generally with regard to such objects 
as are given, but we should make a wide step from the sensibly 
conditioned (in which we have already enough to do to main- 
tain ourselves, and to follow carefully the chain of causes) to 
the supersensible, in order to complete our knowledge of prin- 
ciples and to fix its limits: whereas there always remains on 
infinite chasm unfilled between those limits and what we know : 
and we should have hearkened to a vain curiosity rather than a 
solid desire of knowledge. 

But, besides the relation in which the understanding stands 
to objects (in theoretical knowledge), it has also a relation to 
the faculty of desire, which is therefore called the will, and the 
pure will, inasmuch as pure understanding (in this case called 
reason) is practical through the mere conception of a law. The 
objective reality of a pure will, or, what is the same thing, of a 
pure practical reason, is given in the moral law d priori, as it 
were, by a fact, for so we may name a determination of the will 
which IS inevitable, although it does not rest on empirical prin- 
ciples ;Now, in the notion of a will the notion of causality is 
already contained, and hence the notion of a pure will contains 
that of a causality accompanied with freedom, that is, one which 
18 not tleterminable by physical laws, and consequently is not 
capable of any empirical intuition in proof of its reality, but, 
nevertheless, completely justifies its objective reality d prwn in 
the pure practical law ; not, indeed (as is easily seen) for the 
purposes of the theoretical, but of the practical use of reason. 
Now, the notion of a being that has fi-ee will is the notion of a 
ca usa iwumenon , and that this notion involves no contiadictioii 
(174) we are alreadjfas8ure<r¥y~the facj^that, inai^^ asjiie 
o(nicejgt_ of cauBe^ha8,an6e n wholly fro m pu re understanding s 
and has its obj ectiv e reahty assured by the.)Dedu ction . as it is 
moreover in its origin independent on any sensible conditions, 
it is, therefore, not restricted to phenomena (unless we wanted 

L 
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to make a deiinite theoretic use of it), but can be applied 
equally to things thai are objects of the pure understanding. 
But, since this application cannot rest on any intuition (for 
intuition can only be sensible), therefore, causa wmmevm, as 
regards the theoretic use of reason, although a possible and 
thinkable, i8_yet an empty notion. Now, I do not desire by 
means of this to understand theoretically the nature of a being, 
in so far as it has a pure will; it is enough for me to have 
thereby designated it as such, and hence to combine the notion 
of causality with that of freedom (and what is inseparable from 
it, the moral law, as its determining prmciple) Now, this right 
I certainly have by virtue of the pure, not-empirical origin of 
the notion of cause, since I do not consider myself entitled to 
make any use of it except in reference to the moral law which 
determines its reality, that is, only a practical use. 

If, with Hume, I had denied to the notion of causality all 
objective reality in its [theoretic*] use, not merely with regard 
to things m themselves (the supersensible), but also with regard 
to the objects of the senses, it would have lost all significance, 
and being a theoretically impossible notion would have been 
declared to be quite useless , and since what is nothing cannot 
be made any use of, the practical use of a concept theoretically 
null would have been absurd. But, as it is, the concept of 
a causality free from empirical conditions, although empty 
(t.f. without any appiopriate mtuition), is yet theoretically 
possible (iT.'i), and refers to an indeterminate object, but in 
compensation significance is given to it in the moral law, and 
consequently in a practical sense I have, indeed, no intuition 
which should deteiminc its objective theoretic reality, but not 
the less it has a real application, which is exhibited in eonento 
in intentions or maxims , that is, it has a piactical reality 
which can be specified, and this is sufficient to justify it even 
with a view to noumena. 

Now, this objective leality of a pure concept of the under- 
.standing in the sphere of the supersensible, once brought in, 


* [The original has “ practical”, clearly an eiror.] 
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gives an objective reality also to all the other categories^ 
although only so far as they stand in ncivnnnr^ connexion with 
the deteniiining principle of the will (the moral law) , a reality 
only of practical application, which has not the least eflect in 
enlaigiiig our theoretical knowledge of these objects, oi the 
discernment of their natuie by pure reason. So we shall find 
also 111 the sequel that these cat^ories lefer only to beings as 
intrlhifi iiai, and in them only to the relation of rmson to tlie 
mil', conseipiently, alwajs only to the 'pnictKal, and beyond 
this cannot pretend to any knowledge of these things, and 
whatever other propeitics belonging to the theoretical repre- 
sentation of supersensihle things may be brought into connexion 
with these categoiies, this is not to be reckoned as knowledge, 
but tinly as a light (in a piactical point of view, however, it is 
a necessity) to admit and assume such beings, eAeii in the 
case wheie we [conceive*] supersensible beings (c q. God) accoi fl- 
ing to analogy, that is, a purely rational relation, of which we 
make a practical use with lefeience to what is sensible , and 
thus the application to the suiiei sensible solely in a piactical 
point of Mew does not give puie theoietic reason the least 
encouragement to run not into the tiansccndent. 


' [The veil), iadispeiis.ible tu the euiise, is absent from the oinrmal 
test ] 
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(176) CHAPTEB 11. 

OP THE CONCEPT OF AN OBJECT OF PUKE PRACTICAL 
REASON. 

By a concept of the practical reason I understand the idea of 
an object as an effect possible to be produced through freedom. 
To be an obj'ect of practical knowledge, as such, signifies, 
therefore, only the relation of the will to the action by which 
the object or its opposite would be realized ; and to decide 
whether something is an object of pure practical reason or not, 
is only to discern the possibility or impossibility of wUltng the 
action by which, if we had the required power (about which 
experience must decide), a certain object would be realized. If 
the object be taken as the determining principle of our desire, 
it must first be known whether it is physically possible by the 
free use of our powers, before we decide whether it is an object 
of practical reason or not. On the other hand, if the law can 
be considered d priori as the determining principle of the 
action, and the latter therefore as determined by pure practical 
reason, the judgment whether a thing ( 177 ) is an object of 
pure practical reason or not does not depend at all on the 
comparison with our physical power, and the question is only 
whether we should ujiU an action that is directed to the exist- 
ence of an object, if the object were in our power ; hence the 
previous question is only as to the Tmral possibility of the 
action, for in this case it is not the object, but the law of the 
will, that is the determining prmciple of the action. The only 
objects of practical reason are therefore those of good and evil. 
For by the former is meant an object necessarily desired 
according to a principle of reason ; by the latter one necessarily 
shunned, also accordmg to a principle of reason. 

If ^he notion of good is notto be der^ed from an antecedent 
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practical law, but, on the contrary, is to serve as its foundation, 
it_cw only be the notion of something whose existence pronu^i 
plewure, and thus determines the cansaHty of the subjwt to 
produce it, that is to saj^, determines the. faculty of desire. 
Now, since it is impossible to discern d priori what idea will be 
accompanied with pleaswre, and what with pain, it will depend 
on experience alone to find out what is primarily' good or evil. 
The property of the subject, with reference to which alone 
this experiment can be made, is the feeling of pleasure and 
pain, a receptivity belonging to the internal sense ; thus that 
only would be primarily good with which the sensation of 
pleasure is immediately connected, and that simply evil which 
immediately excites pain. Since, however, this is opposed 
even to the usage of language, which distinguishes the pleasasnt 
from the good, the iMpleasant from the evil, and requires that 
good and evil shall always be judged by reason, and, therefore,^ 
by concepts which can be communicated to everyone, and not i 
by mere sensation, which is limited to individual subjects' and ^ 
their susceptibility (i78) ; and, since nevertheless, pleasure or 
pam cannot be connected with any idea of an object d pnori, 
the philosopher who thought himself obliged to make a feeling 
of pleasure the foundation of his practical judgments would 
call that good which is a means to the pleasant, and evU, what is 
a cause of unpleasantness and pain , for the judgment on the 
relation of means to ends certainly belongs to reason. But, 
although reason is alone capable of discemmg the connexion of 
means with their ends (so that the will might even be defined 
as the faculty of ends, since these are always determining 
principles of the desires), yet the practical maxims which would 
follow from the aforesaid principle of the good being merely a 
means, would never contam as the object of the will anything 
good in itself, but only something good /or something , the good 
would always be merely the useful, and that for which it is 


' [Or “ immediately,” t.e. without reference to any ulterior result.] 

’ [The ongmal has “objects" [objecte], which makes no sense. I have 
therefore ventured to correct it.] 
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useful must always he outsitlc the will, m sensation. Now if 
this as a ])leasant sensation were to be (hstinguished from the 
notion of good, then there would be nothing piimaiily good at 
all, but the good would have to lie sought only in the means to 
something else, namely, some pleasantness 

It IS an old formula of the schools- Kilnl appHuniti inst sifb 
iiitioiu bom , Nihil orerhftmvrnisisitb mtione nia/i , and it is used 
often coirectly, but often also in a manner injurious to philo- 
sophy, Is'cause the exjircssions bom and nio/t are ambiguous, 
owing to the jinverty of language, in consequence of which 
they admit a double sense, and, therefore, inevitably bring the 
piactical laws into ainliigmty , and philosophy, which in employ- 
ing Ihciii beconios awaie of the diflerent meanings iii the same 
wold, but can find no special ex.pressions for them, is diiveii 
to subtle distinctions about which theie is subsequently no 
unanimity, because the distuiction (179) could not be diiectly 
inaiked bv any huitable expicsMond 

The tieim.in language has the good fortune to possess expies- 
sions which do not allow this difleience to be oieilooked. 
It possesses two veiy rhstinct toneepts, and esjiecially distinct 
expicssions, for that which the I.atins expiess by a single word, 
Iwiiiw. Foi bonvm it has " das Unto ” [gooilj, and “ das 
WohF’ [\vell, weal], foi mohnu “clas Hose” [eiil], and “das 
in)er’ [ill, bad], 01 “das Weh ” [woe]. So that we express 
two (pute distinct judgments when we considei in an aclioii the 
q<ml and enl of it, 01 oui o'ea! and I'oc (ill) Hence it already 
follows that the above-quoteil psychological pioposition is at 
least veiy doubtful if it is translated, “we desne nothing 
e.xeept with a view to our vfni 01 veoe”, on the othei 


' Besides this, the expresHioii wth tatumf hviii u also ambiguous. Fuv 
it may mean We repiesent something to ourselves as good, when and 
because we ileaiie (will) it ; or, we desne something because we lepiesent 
It to ourseUes us good, so that cither the desire detei mines the notion of 
the object as good, or the notion of good detemiines the desire (the will) ; 
so that in the first case nib lafunie bom would mean wo will something 
undo the idea of the good . in the second, ia ronxegurure of this idea, 
which, as determining the volition, must precede it. 
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hand, if we render it thus : “ under the direction of reason we 
desire nothing except so far as we es teem it goo d nr ayil.” 
it is indubitably certain, and at the same time quite clearly 
expressed.' 

Wdl or ill always implies only a reference to our condition, 
as pleasant or unpleasant, as one of pleasure or pain, and if we 
desire or avoid an object on this account, it is only so far as it is 
referred to our sensibility and to the feeling of pleasure or pain 
that it produces. But (jood or eril always implies a reference to 
the v'dl, as determined by the law of reason to make something 
Its object (i80), foi it IS never determined directly by the object^ 
and the idea ot it, but is a faculty of taking a rule of reason 
foi the motixe of an action (by which an object may ba 
realised) (Jood and evil, therefore, are properly referred to- 
act oils, not to the sensations of the person, and if anjtlung is 
to be good or evil absolutely (?.«. lu every lespect and without 
any further condition), oi is to be so esteemed, it can only ba 
the manner of actiiig, the maxim of the will, and consequently 
the acting person himself us a good or evil man that can be so 
called, and not a things 

However, then, men may laugh at the Stoic, who in the 
seveiest paioxy sms of gout cried out I’aiu, however thou tor- 
uientest me, I will never admit tlut thou art an evil (kokov, 
viahiin) he was right A bad thing it certainly was, and his 
cry betiayed that , but chat any evil attached to him thereby, 
dns he had no leason whatever to admit, for paui did not in 
the least dimmish the woith of his person, but only that of his 
oiondition. If he had been conscious of a single he, it would 


' [Tho Eiiglisili Inuguage marks the distinction in question, though not 
perfectly. “ Evil ” is not absolutely restricted to moral evil ; we speak 
also of physical evils , but certainly when not so qualified it applies usually 
(as an adjective, perhaps exclusively) to moral evil “Bad” is more 
general ; but when used with a word connoting moral qualities, it expresses 
moral evil ; for example, a “bad man," a “ bad scholar.” These words 
aie etymologically the same as the German “ ubel ” and “hose ” respec- 
tively “Good” 18 ambiguous, being opposed to “bad,” as well as to 
‘ ‘ evil,” but the corresponding German word is equally ambiguous ) 
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have lowered his pride, but pain served only tu raise it, 
when he was conscious that he had not deserved it by any 
unrighteous action by which he had rendered himself worthy 
of punishment. 

What we call good must be an object of desire in the judg- 
ment of every rational man, and evil an object of a\er8ion in^ 
the eyes of everyone , therefore, in addition to sense, this I 
judgment requires reason. So it is with truthfulness, as op- 
posed to lymg, so with justice, as opposed to violence, &c. 
But we may call a thing a bad [or ill] thing, which yet eveiy- 
one must at the same time acknowledge to be good, sometimes 
directly, sometimes indirectly (isi). The man who submits to 
a surgical operation feels it no doubt as a bad [ill] thing, but 
by their reason he and every<*ue acknowledge it to be good. 
If a man who delights in annoying and vexing peaceable 
people at last receives a right good beating, this is no doubt a 
bad [ill] thing, but everyone appioves it and regards it as a 
good thing, even though nothing else resulted fioin it, nay, 
even the man who receives it must in his reason acknowledge 
that he has met justice, because he sees the proportion between 
good conduct and good fortune, which reason inevitably places 
before him, here put into practice. 

No doubt our weal and woe are of icry great importance in 
tlie estimation of our practical leason, and as far as oiii nature 
as sensible bemgs is concerned, our ftappincbs is the only thing 
of consequeiux, provided it is estimated as reason especially 
requires, not by the transitory sensation, but by the influence 
that this has on our whole existence, and on our satisfaction 
therewith ; but it is yxot^ahsolvielif the thing of consequence. 
Man IS a being who, as belonging to the world of sense, has 
wants, and so far his reason has an office which it cannot re- 
fuse, namely, to attend to the interest of his sensible nature, 
and to fonn practical maxims, even with a view to the happi- 
ness of this life, and if possible even to that of a future. But 
he IS not so completely an annual as to be indifferent to what 
reason says on its own account, and to use it meiely as an 
instrument for the satisfaction of his wants as a sensible being. 
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For the posbession of reason would not raise his worth above 
that of the brutes, if it is to serve him only for the same pur- 
pose that instinct serves in them ; it would in that case be only 
a particular method which nacure had employed to equip man 
for the same ends ( 182 ) for which it has qualified biutes, without 
qualifying him for any higher purpose. No doubt once this 
arrangement of nature has been made for him, he requires reason 
in order to take into consideration his weal and woe , but besides 
this he possesses It for a higher purpose also, namely, not only 
to take into consideration what is good or evil in itself, about 
which only pure reason, unuifiuenced by any sensible mterest, 
can judge, but also to distmguish this estimate thoroughly from 
the former, and to make it the supreme condition thereof. 

In estimating what is good or evil in itself, as distinguished 
from what can be so called only relatively, the following points 
are to be considered. Either a rational pnnciple is already 
conceived as of itself the determining principle of the will, 
without regard to possible objects of desire (and therefore by 
the mere legislative form of the maxim), and in that case 
that principle is a practical d frvm, law, and pure reason is 
supposed to be practical of itself. The law in that case deter- ( 
mines the will directly , the action conformed to it ngood i7i| 
risdf ; a will whose maxim always conforms to this law is good 
ahholutely in every re^ct, and is the supreme condition of all good. I 
Or the maxim of the will is consequent on a determining prin- 
ciple of desire which presupposes an object of pleasure or pain, 
something therefore that pleases ox displeases -, and the maxim of 
reason that we should pursue the former and avoid the latter 
determines our actions as good relatively to our inclination, 
that IS, good indirectly {i.e. relatively to a different end to 
which they are means), and in that case these maxims can 
never be called laws, but may be called rational practical pre- 
cepts. The end itself, the pleasure that we seek, is in the latter 
case not a good but a welfare ; not a concept of reason (iss), but 
an empirical concept of an object of sensation ; but the use of 
the means thereto, that is, the action, is nevertheless called 
good (because rational deliberation is required for it), not. 
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however, good absolutely, but only relatively to our sensuous 
nature, with regard to its feelings of pleasure and displeasure, 
but the will whose maxim is affected thereby is not a pure will , 
tins IS directed only to that m which pure reason by itself can 
be piactical 

This IS the proper place to explain the paradox of method 
in a critique of Practical Season, namely, thd tlya concept of^ 
good ami evil mvslnot he determined before tlicnioral lav {of which 
it ><ccm.s as if li must be the /oundatwn), but only after it and by 
means of it In fact, even if we did not know that the principle 
of inoiality is a jiiire d prion law detei mining the will, yet, 
that we may not assume principles quite giatuitonsly, we must, 
at least at first, leave it undecided, whether the will has merely 
einpnicdl piiuciplea of determination, oi whether it has not also 
June d priori jinnciples , foi it is contrary to all rules of philo- 
sophical method to assume as decided that which is the veiy 
point 111 question. Supposing that we wished to liegin with the 
concept of good, in oidei to deduce from it the laws of the will, 
then this concept of an object (as a good) would at the same 
time assign to us this object as the sole determining piinciple 
of the will. Now, since this concept had not any practical d 
prion law for its stamlard, the criterion of good oi evil could 
not he placed in anything but the agreement of the object with 
oui feeling of plcasdre or pain, and the use of leason could 
onlj’ consist in determining in the fimt jilace this pleasure or 
pain in connexion with all the sensations of my existence, and 
in the second pilace the means of seeuiing to myself the object 
of the pleasure (isi) Now, as experience alone can decide what 
confoini.s to the feeling of pleasure, and by hypothesis the prac- 
tical l<iw IS to be based on this as a condition, it follows that 
the possibility of a pi lort practical laws would be at once ex- 
cluded, because it was imagined to be necessary first of all to 
find an object the concept of which, as a good, should constitute 
the univeisal though empirical principle of determination of the 
will, ret what it was necessary to inquire fiist of all was 
whethei theie is not an d priori deteimming principle of the 
will (and this could never be found anywhere hut in ^a pure 
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practical lav, in so far as this law prescnbes to maxims merely 
their form without regard to an object). Since, however, we 
laid the foundation of all practical law m an object determined 
by our conceptions of good and evil, whereas without a previous 
law that object could only be conceived by empirical concepts, 
we have deprived ouraelves beforehand of the possibility of even 
conceiving a pure practical law. On the other hand, if we had 
first investigated the latter analytically, wc should have found 
that it is not the concept of good as an object that detenuines 
the moral law, and makes it possible, but that, on the contrary, 
It IS the moial law that first determines the concept of good, 
and makes it possible, so fai as it deserves the name of good 
absolutely. 

This remark, which only concerns the method of ultimate 
Ethical inquiries, is of importance It explains at once the 
oecasion of all tlie mistakes of philosopliers with respect to the 
supreme pmiciple of moials. For they sought for an object of 
the will which they could make the matter and pnnciple of a 
l.iw (which consequently could not determine the will directly 
but by means of that object referred to the feeling of pleasure 
01 pain)(i 8 ')), whereas they ought tiist to have searehed for a 
law that would deteinune the will d jrrurri and directly, and 
afreiwaidh determine tlie object in accordance with the will. 
Now, whether they placed this object of jdeasure, which was 
to supply the supreme conception of goodness, m happiness, in 
peifection, in moial [feeling'], or in the will of God, their 
pnnciple in every case imjdied heteronoiny, and they must 
inevitably come upon empmeal conditions of moral law, since 
their object, winch was to be the iininediate principle of the 
will, could not be called good or bad except in its immediate 
ndation to feeling, which is always empirical It is only a 
foimal law — that is, one which prescribes to reason nothing 
more than the f orm of its universal legislation as_the supigme 
condition of its maxi ms^th at can be d prion a decerinming 

' [Boaeukianz’ text lias “law” — certainly an error (“Oesetz” for 
“(Jefulil”). Hai'tensteiii coriectH it] 
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principle of practical reason. The ancients avowed this error 
without concealment by directing all their moral inquiries to 
the determination of the notion of the mmmum honum, which 
they intended afterwards to make the determining principle of 
the will in the moral law ; whereas it is only far later, when 
the moral law has been first estabhshed for itself, and shown 
to he the direct determinmg principle of the will, that this 
object can be presented to the will, whose form is now deter- 
mined d prion ; and this we shall undertake in the Dialectic 
of the pure practical reason. The modems, with whom the 
question of the mmmum honum has gone out of fashion, or at 
least seems to have become a secondary matter, hide the same 
error under vague (expressions as in many other cases). It 
shows itself, nevertheless, in dieir systems, as it always pro- 
duces heteronomy of practical reason ; and from this can never 
be derived a moral law giving universal commands. 

(ise) Now, since the notions of good and evil, as conse- 
quences of the dpnon determination of the will, imply also 
a pure practical principle, and therefom a causality of pure 
reason ; hence they do not originally refer to objects (so as to 
be, for instance, special modes of the synthetic unity of the 
manifold of given intuitions in one consciousness') like the 
pure concepts of the understanding or categories of reason in 
its theoretic employment, on the contrary, they presuppose 
that objects are given; but they are all modes [modi) of a 
single category, namely, that of causality, the determining 
principle of which consists in the rational conception of a law, 
which as a law of freedom reason gives to itself, thereby d 
prion proving itself practical. However, as the actions on the 
one mde come under a law which is not a physical law, but 
a law of freedom, and consequently belong to the conduct of 
beings in the world of intelligence, yet on the other aide as 
events in the world of sense they belong to phenomena , hence 
the determinations of a practical reason are only possible m 


' [For the meaning of this ezpreiaion, aee the Oixt%que of Pure Beaton, 
tnna. by Meiklejohn, p. 82.] 
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reference to the latter, and therefore in accordance with the 
eateries of the understanding; not indeed with a view to any 
theoretic employment of it, ie. so as to bring the manifold of 
(sensible) intwUton under one consciousness d priori; but only 
to subject the manifold of denra to the unity of consciousness 
of a practical reason, giving it commands in the moral law, i.e. 
to a pure will d priori. 

These eateganea of freedom, — for so we choose to call them 
in contrast to those theoretic categories which are categories of 
physical nature — ^have an obvious advantage over the latter, 
iTiAHttinp.b as the latter are only forms of thought which desig- 
nate objects in an indefinite manner by means of universal 
concepts for every possible intuition ; the former, on the con- 
trary, refer to the determination of a free dectvoe will (to which 
indeed no exactly corresponding intuition can be assigned (isz}, 
but which has as its foundation a pure practical d priori law, 
which is not the case with any concepts belonging to the 
theoretic use of our cognitive faculties), hence, instead of the 
form of intuition (space and time), which does not lie in reason 
itself, but has to be drawn from another source, namely, the 
sensibility, these being elementary practical concepts have as 
their foundation the form of a pwre will, which is given in 
reason, and therefore in the thinking faculty itself. From this it 
happens that as all precepts of pure practical reason have to do , 
only with the determivAtior, of the will, not with the physical ' 
conditions (of practical ability) of the execution of one’s purpose, 
the practical d priori principle in relation to the supreme 
principle of freedom are at once cognitions, and have not to wait 
for mtuitions in order to acquire significance, and that for this 
remarkable reason, because they themselves produce the reality 
of that to which they refer (the intention of the will), which 
is not the case with theoretical concepts. Only we must be 
careful to observe that these categories only apply to the 
practical reason ; and thus they proceed in order from those 
which are as yet subject to sensible conditions and morally 
indeterminate to those which are free from sensible conditions, 
and dettrmined merely by the moral law. 
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(m) Table of the Categories of Freedom relatively to the 
Notions of Good and Evd. 

I. — QUANTITY. 

Subjective, according to maums (practuiil opmums of the individual). 

Objective, according to pnnciplea (precepfa). 

A prwn, both objective and subjective pnnciplea of fieedoni 

II. — QUALITY. 

Practical rules of atiioH (pmeepliae) 

Practical rules of omutiwn (prokibitita) 

Practical rule8 of ettephoii (exteptna) 

III —RELATION. 

To personcdthf 

To the condtttou of the person. 

Reciprocal, of one person to the condition of the otheis 
IV.— MODALITY. 

The permitted and the/ofWdcn 

Dvly and the contrary to duly 

Perfect and vmpeifect duty, 

(i89) It will at once be observed that in this table freedom 
is considcreil as a sort of causahty not subject to empirical pi in- 
ciples of determination, in legard to actions possible by it, which 
are phenomena in the world of sense, and that consequently it 
13 referred to the categories which concern its physical possi- 
bility, whilst yet each category is taken so iiiiiveisally that the 
determining piinciple of that causality can he placed outside the 
world of sense in freedom us a property of a being in the woild 
of intelligence ; and finally the categories of modality introduce 
the transition from practical principles generally to those of 
morality, but only probhmattmlh/. These can be established 
dogmaiiccdly only by the moral law. 

I add nothing further here in explanation of the present 
table, since it is intelligible enough of itself. A division of tins 
kind based on principles is very useful in any science, both for 
the sake of thoroughness and intelligibility Thus, for instance, 
we know from the preceding table and its first number what 
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vre must begin from in practical inquiries, namely, from the 
TOftTfiTna which everyone founds on his own iachnations ; the 
precepts which hold for a species of rational beings so far as 
they agree in certam inclinations; and finally the law which 
holds for all without regard to their inclinations, &c In this 
way we survey the whole plan of what has to lie done, every 
question of practical philosophy that has to be answered, and 
also the order that is to be followed 


Of the Typtc of the Ptire Practical Judgment. 

It IS the notions of good and evil that first determine an 
object of the will. They themselves, however, (wo) are subject 
to a practical rule of reason, which, if it is pure reason, deter- 
mines the will d pnon relatively to its object Now, whether 
an action which is possible to us in the world of sense comes 
under the rule or not, is a question to be decided by the prac- 
tical Judgment, by which what is said in the rule universally 
(tn ahdracto) is applied to an action vn concreto. But since a 
practical rule of pure reason in the first place as practical con- 
cerns the existence of an object, and in the second place as a 
practical rule of pure reason implies necessity as regards the 
existence of the action, and therefore is a practical law, not a 
physical law depending on empirical principles of determination, 
but a law of freedom by which the will is to be determined 
independently on anything empirical (merely by the conception 
of a law and its form), whereas all instances that can occur of 
possible actions can only be empirical, that is, belong to the 
experience of physical nature ; hence, it seems absurd to expect 
to find in the world of sense, a case which, while as such it 
depends only on the law of nature, yet admits of the application 
to it of a law of freedom, and to which we can apply the super- 
sensible idea of the morally good which is to be exhibited in it 
in concreto Thus, the Judgment of the pure practical reason is 
subject to the same difficulties sw that of the pure theoretical 
reason. The latter, however, had means at hand of escaping 
from th^se difficulties, because, in regard to the theoretical 
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employment, intuitions were required to which pure concepts 
of the understanding could be applied, and such intuitions 
(though only of objects of the senses) can be given d prton, 
and therefore, as far as regards the union of the manifold in 
them, conforming to the pure d jiriort concepts of the under- 
standing as schemata. On the other hand, the morally good is 
something whose object is supersensible, 'for which, therefore, 
nothmg corresponding can be found in any sensible intuition (i9i). 
Judgment depending on laws of pure practical reason seems, 
therefore, to be subject to special difficulties ansmg from this, 
that a law of freedom is to be applied to actions, which are 
events taking place in the world of sense, and which so far, 
belong to physical nature. 

But here again is opened a favourable prospect for the pure 
practical Judgment. When I subsume under a pure practical 
law an action possible to me in the world of sense, I am not 
concerned with the possibility of the cutton as an event in the 
world of sense. This is a matter that belongs to the decision 
of reason in its theoretic use according to the law of causahty, 
which is a pure concept of the understanding, for which reason 
has a schema m the sensible mtuition. Physical causality, or 
the condition under which it takes place, belongs to the physi- 
cal concepts, the schema of which is sketched by transcendental 
imagination. Here, however, we have to do, not with the 
schema of a case that occurs according to laws, but with the 
schema of a law itself (if the word is allowable here), since 
the fact that the will (not the action relatively to its effect) is 
determmed by the law alone without any other principle, con- 
nects the notion of causality with quite different conditions 
from those which constitute physical connexion. 

The physical law being a law to which the objects of sen- 
sible intuition, as such, are subject, must have a schema corre- 
sponding to it — that is, a general procedure of the imagination 
(by which it exhibits d priori to the senses the pure concept of 
the understanding which the law determines). But the law of 
freedom (that is, of a causality not subject to sensible condi- 
tions), and consequently the concept of the unconditionally 
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good, canuot have any intuition, nor consequently any schema 
supplied to it for the purpose of its application %'n cmicreto 
Consequently the moral law has no faculty (192) but the undei- 
standing to aid its application to physical objects (not tlie 
imagination) ; and the understanding for the purposes of the 
judgment can provide for an idea of the reason, not a schema 
of the sensibility, but a law, though only as to its form as law ; 
such a law, however, as can lie exhibited tn concrcto in objects 
of the senses, and, theiefore a law of nature. We can therefore 
call this law the Ti/pe of the moral law 

The rule of the jiulgiiieiit according to laws of pure prac- 
tical reason is this ask yourself whether, if the action you 
propose were to take place by a law of the system of natiiie of 
which you were yourself a part, you could regard it as possible 
by your own will. Ei eryone does, in fact, ilecide by this rule 
whether actions are morally good or evil. Thus, people say 
If eeeryone permitted hmiself to deceive, when he thought it to 
his advantage , or thougiit himself justilied 111 shoitening Ins 
life as soon as he was thoroughly weary of it , or looked with 
perfect indifference 011 the necessity of otheis, and if you 
belonged to such an order of things, would you do so with 
the assent of your own will ^ Now everyone knows well that 
if he secretly allows himself to deceive, it does not follow that 
everyone else does so , or if, unobserved, he is destitute of com- 
passion, others would not necessarily be so to him , hence, this 
comparison of the maxim of his actions with a universal law of 
nature is not the detemiining principle of his will Such a law 
IS, nevertheless, a type of the estimatnni of the maxim on moial 
principles. If the maxim o£ the action is not such as to stand 
the test of the form of a universal law of nature, then it is 
morally impossible This is the judgment e\en of common 
sense , for its ordinary judgments, even those of expeiience, 
are always based on the law of nature. It has it, theiefore, 
always at hand, only that 111 cases (193) wlieie cauMhty from 
freedom is to be critici/ed, it makes that lao of mturc only tile 
type of a km of freedom, because without boinethiiig which it 
could use as an example in a tase of experience, it could not 

M 
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give the law of a pure practical reason its proper use m 
practice. 

It is therefore allowable to use the system, of tlie ivorld of 
sense as the type of a sttpcrsensiblc st/stem of things, provided I 
do not transfer to the latter the intuitions, and what depends 
on them, but merely apply to it the /orm of law in general (the 
notion of which occurs even in the [commonest]' use of reason, 
but cannot be definitely known d priori for any other purpose 
than the pure practical use of reason) , for laws, as such, are 
so far identical, no matter from what they derive their deter- 
mining principles. 

Further, since of all the supersensible absolutely nothing 
[is known] except freedom (through the moral law), and this 
only so far as it is inseparably implied in that law, and more- 
over all supersensible objects to which reason might lead us, 
following the guidance of that law, have still no reality for us, 
except for the purpose of that law, and for the use of mere 
practical reason ; and as reason is authorized and even com- 
pelled to use physical nature (in its pure form ^.s an object 
of the understanding) as the type of the j'udgment, hence, 
the present remark will serve to guard against reckoning 
amongst concepts themselves that which belongs only to the 
ty/nr of concepts. This, namely, as a typic of the judgment, 
guards against the rmpirtcism of practical reason, which founds 
the practical notions of good and evil merely on experienced 
consequences (so-called happiness). No doubt happmess and 
the infinite advantages which would result from a will deter- 
mined by self-love, if this will at the same time erected itself 
into a universal law of nature (194), may certainly serve as a 
perfectly suitable type for the morally good, but it is not iden- 
tical with it. The same typic guards also against the mysticism 
of practical reason, which turns what sensed only as a synM 
into a sehenm, that is, proposes to pronde for the moral concepts 
actual intuitions, which, however, are not sensible (intuitions of 


■[Adopting Hartenstem's conjecture “ gememste,” for “reinate,' 
“ purest.”] 
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an invisible Kingdom of God), and thus plunges into the tran- 
scendent. Wliat is befitting the use of the pioral concepts is only 
the rationalism of the judgment, which takes from the sensible 
system of nature only what pure reason can also conceive of 
itself, that is, conformity to law, and transfers into the super- 
sensible nothing but what can conversely be actually exhibited 
by actions in the world of sense according to the formal rule of 
a law of nature. However, the caution against empirieism of 
practical reason is much more important, for' mysticism, is 
quite leconcilable with the purity and sublimity of the moral 
law, and, besides, it is not very natural or agreeable to common 
habits of thought to strain one’s i magina tion to supersensible 
intmtions ; and hence the daii^r on this side is not so general. 
Empiricism, on the contrary, cuts up at the roots the morality 
of intentions (in which, and not in actions only, consists the 
high worth that men can and ought to give to themselves), and 
substitutes for duty something quite different, namely, an 
empirical interest, with which the inclinations generally are 
secretly leagued, and empiricism, moreover, being on this 
account allied with all the inclinations which (no matter what 
fashion they put on) degrade humanity when they are raised 
to the dignity of a supreme practical principle ; and as these, 
nevertheless, are so favourable to everyone’s feelings, it is 
for that reason much more dangerous than mysticism, which 
can never constitute a lasting condition of any great number 
of persons. 


[' Bead “well” with Hartenstein, not “ womit "] 
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(195) CHA1»TE11 III. 

or THE MOTIVES OF ITRE PRACTICAL REASON. 

What is essential in the moial worth of actions is that the 
vwral lavj should directly detrinniie the vrUl. If the deter- 
mination of the will takes place in conf ormity indeed to the 
moral law, but only by means of a feeling, no matter of whatj 
kind, which has to be presupposed in order that the law may be 
sufficient to determine the will, and therefore not for the snhe 
of the law, then the action will possess legality but not moral^.\ 
Now, if we understand by wotirt [or spnng\ (elater animt) the 
subjective ground of determination of the will of a being 
whose reason does not iiecessanly conform to the objective 
law, by virtue of its own nature, then it will follow, first, that 
no motives can lie attributed to the Divine will, and that the 
motives of the human will (as well as that of every created 
rational being) can never be anything else than^ the m o ral law, 
and consequently that the objective pnnciple of determination 
must always and alone be also the subjectively sufficient 
determining principle of the action (i9c), if tins is not merely 
to fulfil the letter of the law, without containing its spirit.' 

Smee, then, for the purpose of giving the moral law in- 
fluence over the will, we must not seek for any other motives 
that might enable us to dispense with the motive of the law 
itself, because that would produce mere hypoensy, without 
consistency ; and it is even dangcrom to allow other motives 
(for instance, that of interest) even to co-operate along inih the 
moral law , hence nothing is left us but to determine carefully 

' We may say of every actum that conforms to the law, but is not done 
fur the sake of the law, that it is morally good in the Idtrr, not in the 
epitit (the mtentiuii). 
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in wh at way the moral law liftcnm na a Tnntivpi, a.m 1 whai. 
this haa upon the fnnnlty of ileai re. For as to the question how 
a law can be directly and of itself a iletennining principle of 
the will (which is the essence of morality), this is, for human 
reason, an insoluble problem and identical with the question ; 
bow a free will is possi ble. Therefore what we have to show 
d priori is, not why the moral law m itself supplies a motive, 
but what effect as such, p iodnce s (or, more con’ectly speaking, 
must produce) mind 

The essential point in eveiy determination of the will l)y 
the moral law, is that being a free will it is determined simply 
by the moral law, not only without the co-operation of sensible 
impulses, but even to the rejection of all such, and to the 

E becking of all inclinations so far as they might be opposeil to 
hat law. So far, then, the effect of the moral law as a nmtive 
is only negative^and this inotive can be Jaiown d prion to be 
such. For all inclination and every sensible impulse is founded 
on feeling, and the negative effect (197) produced on feeling (by 
the check on the inclinations) is itself feeling , consequently, 
we can see d priori that the moral law, as a detemnnmg piin- 
eiple of tlie will, must by thwarting all our inclinations produce 
a feeling which may be called pain , and m this we have the 
first, peihaps the only, instance in which we are able from 
d pnon considerations to deteimine the relation of a cognition 
(in this case of pure practical leasonj to the feeling of pleasure 
or displeasure. All the inclmations together (winch can be 
reduced to a tolerable system, in which case their satisfaction 
is called happiness) constitute self-regard (solipsismtis). This is 
either the self-love that consists in an excessive fondness for 
oneself (philutUui), or satisfaction with oneself (arroganita). 
The former is called particularly seljishness ; the latter sdf- 
conceit. Pure practical reason only cltecls selfishness, looking 
on it as natural and active in us even prior to the moral law, so 
far as to limit it to the condition of agreement with this law, 
and then it is called ratwnal self-love. But self-conceit reason 
strikes dmon altogether, since all claims to self-esteem which 
precede^ agreement with the muial law are vain and unjustifiable, 
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for the certainty of a state of mind that coincides mth this law 
is the first condition of personal worth (as we shall presently 
show more clearly), and prior to this conformity any pretension 
to worth is false and unlawful. Kow the propensity to self* 
esteem is one of the inclinations which the moral law checks, 
inasmuch as that esteem rests only on morality. Therefore 
the moral law breaks down self-conceit. But as this law is 
something positive in itself, namely, the form of an intellectual 
causality, that is, of freedom, it must be an object of respect 
for by opposing the subjective antagonism of the inclinations 
(i98] it weakens self-conceit ; and since it even breaks down, 
that is, humiliates this conceit, it is an object of the highest 
respect, and consequently is the foundation of a positive feelmg 
which is not of empirical origin, but is known dpnon. There-) 
fore respect for the moral law is a feeling which is produced i 
by an intellectual cause, and this feeling is the only one than 
we know quite d prion, and the necessity of which we can 
perceive. ( 

In the preceding chapter we liave seen that everything that 
presents itself as an object of the will prior to the moral law is 
by that law itself, which is the supreme condition of practical 
reason, excluded from the determining pnnciples of the will 
which we have called the unconditionally good , and that the 
mere practical form which consists in the adaptation of the 
maxims to universal l^slation first determines what is good in 
itself and absolutely, and is the basis of the maxims of a pure 
will, which alone is good in every respect. However, we find 
that our nature as sensible bemgs is such that the matter of 
desire (objects of inclination, whether of hope or fear) first 
presents itself to us ; and our pathologically affecteil self, 
although it is in its maxims quite unfit for universal legislation, 
yet, just as if it constituted our entire self, strives to put its 
pretensions forward first, and to have them acknowledged as the 
first and onginal. This propensity to make ourselves in the 
subjective determining pnnciples of our choice serve as the 
objective determining principle of the will generally may be 
called se^f-love; and if this pretends to be legislative as an 
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unconditional practical principle, it may be called seJf-conceit. 
Now the moral law, which alone is truly objective (namely, in 
every respect), entirely excludes the influence of self-love on 
the supreme practical principle, and indefinitely checks the self- 
conceit that prescrihes the subjective conditions of the fomer 
as laws (199). Now whatever checks our self-conceit in our 
own judgment humiliates ; therefore the moral law inevitably 
humbles every man when he compares with it the physical 
propensities of his nature. That, the idea of which as a deter- 
imniiig p)-inciple of our ‘uydl humbles us in our self-consciousness, 
awakes respect for itself, so far as it is itself positive, and a 
determining principle. Therefore the moral law is even sub- 
jectively a cause of respect. Now since everything that enters 
into self-love belongs to inclination, and all inclination rests 
on feelmgs, and consequently whatever checks all the feelings 
together in self-love has necessarily, hy this verj' circumstance, 
ap influence on feeling , hence we comprehend how it is pos- 
sible to perceive d prwn that the moral can produce an 
effect on feehng, m that it excludes the inclinations and the 
propensity to make them the supreme practical condition, t.i-. 
self-love, from all participation in the supreme legislation. 
This effect is on one side merely negative, but on the other side, 
relatively to the restricting principle of pure practical reason, it 
is posUioe. No special kind of feehng need be assumed for tliis 
under the name of a practical or moral feelmg as antecedent to 
the moral law, and serving as its foundation. 

The n^ative effect on feeling (unpleasantness) is juitho- 
logieal, like every influence on feeling, and like every feeling 
generally. But as an effect of the consciousness of the moral 
law, and consequently in relation to a supersensible cause, 
namely, the subject qf pure practical reason which is the 
supreme lawgiver, this feeling of a rational bemg affected by 
inclinations is called humiliation (intellectual self-depreciation) ; 
but with reference to the positive source of this humiliation, the 
law, it IS respect for it. There is uideed 110 feeling for this 
law (200) ; but inasmuch as it I'emoves tlie i-esistanoe out of the 
way, this removal of an obstacle is, in the judgment of reason, 
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esteemed equivalent to a positive help to its causality. There- 
fore this feeling may also he called a feeling of respect for the 
moral law, and for both reasons together a moral fedtng. 

While the moral law, therefore, is a formal determining 
principle of action by practical pure reason, and is moreover a 
m.itenal though only objective determining principle of the 
objects of action as called gotal and evil, it is also a subjective 
deteniiining principle, that is, a motive to this action, inasmuch 
as It has inhueiice on the moiulity of the subject, and produces 
a .feeling conducive to the influence of the law on the will. 
There is here iii the subject no antrcedmt feeling tending to 
morality h'or tins is impossible, since every feeling is sensible, 
and the motive of moral intention must be free from all sensible 
conditions. On the contrary, while the sensible feeling which is 
at the bottom of all oui inclinations is the condition of that 
impression which we call lespect, the cause that determines it 
lies in the pure practical reason , and this impression therefore, 
on account of its origin, must be called, not a pathological but 
a pmctteul effect. For by the fact that the conception of the 
moral law dejinves self-love of its influence, and self-conceit of 
its illusion. It lessens the obstacle to jiure practical reason, and 
produces the conception of the supenonty of its objective law 
to tlie impulses of tlie sensibiUiy, and thus, by removing the 
counterpoise, it gives relatively greater weiglit to the law in the 
judgment of reason (in the case of a will affected by the afore- 
said impulses) Tims the respect for the law is not a motive 
to moiality, but is morality itself subjectively considered as a 
motive, inasmuch as pure practical reason (201), by rejecting all 
the rival pietensions of self-love, gives authority to the law 
which now alone has influence Now it is to be observed that 
as ie.sj)ect is an eflect on feehng, and therefore on the sensi- 
bility, of a lational lieing, it presupjwses this sensibility, and 
therefore also the flniteness of such bemgs on whom the moral 
law imposes respect ; and that respect for the law cannot be 
attnbuted to a supreme being, or to any being free from all 
sensibility, m whom, therefore, this sensibility cannot be an 
obstacle to pinctical reason. 
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This feeluig [sentiment] (which we call the moral feeling) 
is therefore produced simply by reason. It does not serve for 
the estimation of actions nor for the foundation of the objective 
moral law itself, but merely as a motive to make this of itself 
a maxim. But what name could we more suitably apply to this 
singular feeling which cannot be compared to any pathological 
feeling ? It is of such a peculiar kind that it seems to be at 
the disposal of reason only, and that pure practical reason. 

Sas]^ applies always to paranna nnly — nnfr. frn things. The 
latter may arouse inclination, and if they are animals [e.g. 
horses, dogs, &c.), even love or fear, like the sea, a volcano, a 
beast of prey ; but never respect. Something that comes nearer 
to this feeling is admiraiion, and this, as an affection,^ astonish- 
ment, can apply to things also, e g. lofty mountains, the mag- 
nitude, number, and distance of the heavenly bodies, the 
strength and swiftness of many animals, &c. But all this is 
not respect. A man also may be an object to me of love, fear, 
or admiration, even to astonishment, and yet not be an object 
of respect. His jocose humour, his courage and strength, his 
power from the rank he has amongst others (202), may inspire 
me with sentiments of this kind, but still inner respect for him 
is wanting. FontcneUc says, “ I bow before a great man, but 
my mind does not bow.” 1 would add, before an humble 
plain man, m whom 1 peiceive uprightness of character in a 
higher degree than I am conscious of in myself, my mind haws 
whether I choose it or not, and though I bear my head never 
BO high that he may not forget my superior rank. Why is 
this ? Because his example exhibits to me a law that humbles 
my self-conceit when I compare it with my conduct : a law, 
the practiecdnlity of obedience to which I see proved by fact 
before my eyea Now, I may even be conscious of a like degree 
of uprightness, and yet the respect remains. For since in man 
all good is defective, the law maile visible by an example still 
humbles my pride, my standard being furnished by a man 
whose imperfections, whatever they may be, are not known to 
me as my own are, and who therefore appears to me in a more 
favourable light. Bespect is a tribute which we cannot refuse 
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to merit, whether we will or not; we may indeed outwardly 
withhold it, but we cannot help feeling it inwardly. 

Bespect is so far frmi leiv^ a feeling of pleasure that we 
only reluctantly give way to it as r^ards a man. We try to 
find out something that may lighten the burden of it, some 
fault to compensate us for the humiliation which such an ex- 
ample causes. Even the dead are not always secure from thi^ 
criticism, especially if their example appears inimitable. Even 
the moral law itself in its solemn majesty is exposed to this 
endeavour to save oneself from yielding it respect (203}. Can it 
be thought that it is for any other reason that we are so ready 
to reduce it to the level of our familiar inclination, or that it 
is for any other reason that we all take such trouble to make it 
out to be the chosen precept of our own interest well understood, 
but that we want to be free from the deterrent respect which shows 
us our own unworthiness with such severity ^ Nevertheless, 
on the other hand, so Itttle is there ‘paxn in it that if once one 
has laid aside self-conceit and allowed practical influence to 
that respect, he can never be satisfied with contemplating the 
majesty of this law, and the soul beheves itself elevated ui pro- 
portion as it sees the holy law elevated above it and its frail 
nature. No doubt great talents and activity proportioned to 
them may also occasion respect or an analogous feeling. It is 
very proper to yield it to them, and then it appears as if this 
sentiment were the same thing as admiration. But if we look 
closer, we shall observe that it is always uncertain how much of 
the ability is due to native talent, and hour much to diligence 
in cultivating it. Season represents it to us as probably the 
fruit of cultivation, and therefore as meritorious, and this 
notably reduces our self-conceit, and either casts a reproach on 
us or urges us to follow such an example in the way that is 
suitable to us. This respect, then, which we 'show to such a 
person (properly speaking, to the law that his example exhibits) 
is not mere admiration ; and this is confimed also by the fact, 
that when the common run of admirers think they have 
learned from in ^ source the badness of such a man’s character 
(for inst'to proVoltaire's), they give up all respect for him; 
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whereas the true scholar still feels it at least with regard to 
his talents, because he is himself engaged m a busmess and a 
vocation (204) which make imitation of such a man in some 
degree a law. 

£espect for the moral law is therefore the only and the 
undoubted moral motive, and this feeling is directed to no 
object, except on the ground of this law. The moral law first 
determines the will objectively and directly in the judgment 
of reason ; and freedom, whose causality can be determined only 
by the law, consists just in this, that it restricts all inclinations, 
and consequently self-esteem, by the condition of obedience to 
its pure law. This restriction now has an effect on feeling, and 
produces the impression of displeasure which can be known d 
pnon from the moral law. Since it is so far only a negative 
effect which, arising from the influence of pure practical reason, 
checks the activity of the subject, so far as it is determmed by 
inclinations, and hence checks the opinion of liis personal worth 
(which, in the absence of agi-eement witli the moral law, is 
reduced to nothing); hence, the efi'ect of this law on feeling 
18 merely humiliation. We can, therefore, perceive this d pnori, 
but cannot know by it the force of the pure practical law as a 
motive, but only the resistance to motives of the sensibility. 
But since the same law is^bjectively, that is, in the conception 
of pure reason, an immediate piinciple of determination of the 
will, and consequently this humiliation takes place only rela- 
tively to the purity of the law ; hence, the lowerhig of the pre- 
tensions of moral self-esteem, that is, humiliation on the sensible 
side, 16 an elevation of the moral, i.e. practical, esteem for the 
law itself on the intellectual side ; in a word, it is respect for 
the law, and therefore, as its cause is intellectual, a positive 
feeling which can be known d pnon, For whatever diminishes 
the obstacles to an activity furthers this activity itself (206). 
Ifow the recognition of the moral law is the consciousness of 
an activity of practical reason from objective pnnciples, which 
only fails to reveal its eflect in actions because subjective 
(pathological) causes hinder it. Itespect for the moral law, 
then, must be r^arded as a positive, though indirect, eflect of 
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it on feeling, inasmuch as this respect' weakens the impeding 
induence of inclinations by humiliating self-esteem ; and hence 
also as a subjective principle of activity, that is, as a nwtive to 
obedience to the law, and as a principle of the maxims of a life 
conformable to it. From the notion of a motive arises that of 
an %nterest, which can never be attributed to any being unless 
it possesses reason, and which signifies a motive of the will in so 
far as it is conceived by the reason Since in a morally good 
will the law itself must be the motive, the moral intered is a 
pure interest of practical reason alone, independent on sense 
On the notion of an interest is based that of a mamm. This, 
therefore, is morally good only in case it lests simply on the 
interest taken in obedience to the law. All three notions, how- 
ever, that of a motive, of an intered, and of a maxim, can be 
applied only to finite beings. For they all suppose a limita- 
tion of the nature of the being, in that the subjective character 
of his choice does not of itself agree with the objective law of 
a practical reason ; they suppose that the being requires to be 
impelled to action by something, because an internal obstacle 
opposes itself. Therefore they cannot be applied to the Divine 
will. 

There is something so singular in the unbounded esteem for 
the pure moral law, apart from all advantage, as it is presented 
for our obedience by practical reason, the voice of which makes 
even the boldest sinner tremble, and compels him to hide him- 
self from it (206), that we cannot wonder if we find this influence 
of a mere intellectual idea on the feelings quite incomprehen- 
sible to speculative reason, and have to be satisfied with seeing 
so much of this d jmon, that such a feeling is inseparably con- 
nected with the conception of the moral law in eveiy finite 
rational being If this feeling of respect Wei’s pathological, 
and therefore were a feeling of pleasure based on the inner 
sense, it would be in vam to try to discover a connexion of it 


‘ [“Jener,” m Roaenkranz* text is an error. We must read either 
“ jene," “tins respect,” or “ jenes,” “ this feeling.” Hartenstein adopts 
“ ]enes.”] 
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mth any idea d prwn. Bat [it‘] is a feeling that applies 
merely to what is practical, and depends on the conception of 
a law, simply as to its form, not on account of any object, and 
therefore cannot be reckoned either as pleasure or pain, and yet 
produces an interest in obedience to the law, which we call the 
moral interest, just as the capacity of taking such an interest in 
the law (or respect for the moral law itself) is properly the 
moral feeling [or sesUimmt\ 

The consciousness of a free submission of the will to the law, 
yet combined with an inevitable constraint put upon all incli- 
nations, though only by our own reason, is respect for the law. 
The law that demands this respect and mspires it is clearly 
no other than the moral (for no other precludes all inclinations 
from exercising any direct influence on the will). An action 
which 18 objectively practical according to this law, to the 
exclusion of every determining principle of inclmation, is duty, 
and this by reason of that exclusion includes in its concept 
practical obligation, that is, a determination to actions, however 
reluctantly they may be done. The feeling that arises from 
the consciousness of this obligation is not pathological, as 
would be a feeling produced by an object of the senses, but 
practical only, that is, it is made possible by a preceding (207) 
(objective) determination of the will and causality of the 
reason. As svbmismm to the law, therefore, that is, as a com- 
mand (announcing constraint for the sensibly affected subject), 
it contains in it no pleasure, but on the contrary, so far, pain 
in the action. On the other hand, however, as this constraint 
is exercised merely by the legislation of our ouni reason, it also 
contains something elevating, and this subjective effect on feel- 
ing, inasmuch as pure piuctical reason is the sole cause of it, 
may be called in this respect self -approbation, since we recognize 
ourselves as determined thereto solely by the law without any 
interest, and are now conscious of a quite different interest 
subjectively produced thereby, and whicli is purely practical and 

> [The original sentence is incomplete, I have completed it in a hat 
seems the simplest yray.] 
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free ; and our taking this interest in an action of duty is not 
suggested by any inclination, but Is commanded and actually 
brought about by reason through the practical law, whence 
this feeling obtains a special name, that of respect 

The notion of duty, therefore, requires in the action, d^ee- 
hvely, agreement with the law, and, subjectively in its maxim, 
that respect for the law shall be the sole mode in which the 
will is determined thereby. And on this rests the distinction 
between the consciousness of having acted according to duty 
and from duty, that is, from r^pect for the law. The former 
(legality] is possible even if inclinations have been the deter- 
mimng principles of the will , but the latter (morality), moral 
worth, can be placed only in this, that the action is done from 
duty, that is, simply for the sake of the law.' 

(208) It is of the greatest importance to attend with the 
utmost exactness in all moral judgments to the subjective 
principle of all maxims, that all the morality of actions may 
be placed in the necessity of actmg /rowi duty and from respect 
for the law, not from love and inclmation for that which the 
actions are to produce. For men and all created rational beings 
moral necessity is constraint, that is obligation, and every action 
based on it is to be conceived as a duty, not as a proceedmg 
previously pleasing, or likely to be pleasing to us of our own 
accord As if indeed we could ever bring it about that with- 
out respect for the law, which implies fear, or at least appre- 
hension of transgression, we of ourselves, like the uidependcnt 
Deity, could ever come into possession of holiness of will by the 
coincidence of our will with the pure moral law becoming as it 
were part of our iiatuiv, never to be shaken (in which case the 


> If we examme accurately the notion of respect for persona as it has 
been alieady laid down, we shall perceive that it always reata on the con- 
sciouanesa of a duty which an example show s us, and that respect, there- 
fore, can never have any but a moral ground, and that it is veiy good and 
even, in a psychological point of view, very useful for the knowledge of 
mankind, that whenever we use this expression we should attend to this 
secret and marvellous, yet often recurring, regard a Inch men in their 
judgment pay to the moral law. 
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law would cease to be a comuiand for us, as we could never be 
tempted to be untrue to it). 

The moral law is in fact for the will of a perfect being a 
law of holhiess, but for the will of every finite rational being a 
law of diUT/, of moral constraint, and of the determination of its 
actions by respect for this law and reverence for its duty. No 
other subjective principle must be assumed as a motive, else 
while the action might chance to be such as the law prescribes, 
yet as it does not proceed from duty, the mteutiou, which is 
the thing properly in question in this legislation, is not moral. 

(aoa) It is a very beautiful thing to do good to men from 
love to them and from sympathetic good will, or to be just from 
love of order ; but this is not yet the tnie moral maxim of our 
conduct winch is suitable to our position amongst rational beings 
as men, when we pretend with fanciful pnde to set ourselves 
alwve the thought of duty, like volunteers, and, os if we weie 
independent on the command, to want to do of our own good 
pleasuie what we think we iieeil no command to do. We stand 
under a disctphne of reason, and in all our ma.\im 8 must not 
foiget our subjection to it, nor withdraw anything therefrom, 
or by an egotistic presumption diminish aught of the authonty 
of the law (although oui own reason gives it) so as to set the 
determining principle of our will, even though the law be con- 
formed to, any where else but in the law itself and in respect 
for this law. Duty and obligation are the only n ames that we 
must give to our relation to the morariaw . We are indeed 
legislative membera of a moral kingdom rendered possible by 
froedoni, and presented to us by reason as an object of respect , 
but yet we are subjects in it, not the sovereign, and to mistake 
our inferior position as creatures, and presumptuously to rojcct 
the authonty of the moral law, is already to revolt from it in 
spirit, even though the letter of it is fulfilled. 

With this agi-ees very well the possibility of such a com- 
mand as: Love God above evcrythiivi, and thy neiylibour as thy- 
self.^ For as a command it requires respect for a law (210) 


' This law IS 111 stiikiug contrast with tbo principle of private happiness 
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which commavda love and does not leave it to our own ar- 
bitrary choice to make this our principle. Love to God, 
however, considered as an inclination (pathological love), is 
impossible, for he is not an object of the senses. The same 
affection towards men is possible no doubt, but cannot be com- 
manded, for it is not in the power of any man to love anyone 
at command , therefore it is only practtcal love that is meant in 
that pith of all laws. To love God means, in this sense, to like 
to do His commandments; to love one’s neighbour means. to 
like to practise all duties towards hull. But the command that 
makes this a rule cannot command us to have this disposition 
in actions conformed to duty, but only to endeavour after it. 
For a command to like to do a thing is in itself contradictory, 
because if we already know of ourselves what we are bound 
to do, and if further we are conscious of liking to do it, a com- 
mand would be quite needless ; and if we do it not willingly, 
but only out of respect for the law, a command that makes this 
respect the motive of our maxim would directly counteract the 
disposition commanded. That law of all laws, therefore, like 
all the moral precepts of the Gospebexhibits the moral disposition 
in all its perfection, in which, viewed as an Ideal of holiness, 
it is not attainable by any creature, but yet is the pattern 
which we should strive to approach, and in an uninterrupted 
but infinite progress become like to. In fact, if a rational 
creature could ever reach this point, that he thoroughly likes 
to do all moral laws, this would mean that there does not exist 
in him even the possibility of a desire that would tempt him 
to ileviate from them; for to overcome such a desire always 
costs the subject some sacrifice, and therefore requires self- 
compulsion, that IS, inward constraint to something that one 
does not quite like to do ; and no creature can ever reach this 
stage of moral disposition (211) For, being a creature, and 
therefore always dependent with respect to what he requires 

which some wake the supreme principle of morality This would be 
expressed thus ‘ Love thysdf above everythiruj, aiul God and thy neighhow 
fot thine utcu edke 
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for complete eatisfaction, he can never be quite free from 
desires and inclinations, and as these rest on physical causes, 
they can never of themselves coincide with the moral law,' the 
sources of which are quite different ; and therefore they make 
it necessary to found the mental disposition of one’s maxims 
on moral obligation, not on ready mclmatioii, but on respect, 
which demands obedience to the law, even though one may not 
like it, not on love, which apprehends no inward reluctance 
of the will towards the law. Nevertheless, this latter, namely, 
love to the law (which would then cease to be a command, 
and then morality, which would have passed subjectively into 
holiness, would cease to be vu-tne), must be the consj^ant though 
unattaiiiablo goal of his endeavours. For m the case of what 
we highly esteem, but yet (on account of the consciousness 
of our weakness) dread, the increased facility of satisfying it 
changes the most reverential awe into inclination, and respect 
into love at least this would be the perfection of a disposition 
devoted to the law, if it were possible for a creature to attain it ‘ 


' [Compare Butler — “Though we should suppose it impossible for 
jiarticular affections to be absolutely coincident with the moral pnnciple, 
and consequently should allow that such creatures . . would for ever 

remain defectiblo ; yet their danger of actually devisting froiii right may 
be almost infinitely lessened, and they fully fortified against what remains 
of it — if that may be called danger against which there is an adeciuate 
effectual security.'' — Aiudufiy, Fitzgerald's Ed., p 101).] 

‘ [What renders this discussion not irrelevant is the fact that the 
German language, like the English, possesses but one word to express 
iyanav and tpar The first, expresses the love of affection 

Tlie general good-will due from man to man had no name in classical Greek , 
it IB described in one aspect of it by Aristotle as ipiKia irtu riBovs itai mS 
(TTtpytiy (Etli Nic IV. 65) , elsewhere, however, he calls it simply <i>i\ia 
(viu. 11, 7) Thu verb iyawdu was used by the LXX. in the precept quoted 
m the text, though elsewhere they employed it as ipSy. But in the New 
Test the verb, and with it the noun iydwii (which is not found in classical 
writers), were appropriated to this state of mind. Aristotle, it may be 
oliserved, uses iyavdit, of love to one's own bettei part (i\ fi, 6) 'EpSy 
does not occur in the New Test at all. Butler’s Sermons on Love of our 
Neighbour, and Love of God, may be usefully compared with these 
observations of Kant.] 
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This reflection is intended not so much to clear np the 
evangehcal command just cited, in order to prevent rdigious 
fwnatieitm in regard to love of God, but to define accurately 
the moral disposition with regard directly to our duties 
towards men, and to check, or if possible prevent, a merdy morcd 
fanaticiam which infects many persons. The stage of morality 
on which man (and, as far as we can see, every rational creature) 
stands is respect for the moral law. The disposition that he 
ought to have in obeying this is to obey it from duty, not 
from spontaneous (212) inclination, or from an endeavour taken 
up from liking and unbidden ; and this proper moral condition 
in which he can always be is virtue, that is, moral disposition 
mUitant, and not hohnesa in the fancied poasesaim of a perfect 
purity of the disposition of the wilL It is nothing but moral 
fanaticism and exaggerated self-conceit that is infused into 
the mind by exhortation to actions as noble, sublime, and 
magnanimous, by which men are led into the delusion that it 
is not duty, that is, respect for the law, whose yoke (an easy 
yoke indeed, because reason itself imposes it on us) they muat 
bear, whether they like it or not, that constitutes the deter- 
mining principle of their acttons, and which always bumbles 
them while they obey it ; fancying that those actions are ex- 
pected from them, not from duty, but as pure merit. For not 
only would they, in imitating such deeds from such a prin- 
ciple, not have fulfilled the spi^t of the law in the least, 
which consists not in the le^dity of the action (without regard 
to principle), but in the subj'ection of the mind to the law ; not 
oidy do they make the motives pathological (seated in sympathy 
or self-love), not moral (in the law), but they produce in this 
way a vain, high-flying, fantastic way of thinking, flattering 
themselves with a spontaneous goodness of heart that needs 
neither spur nor bridle, for which no command is needed, and 
thereby forgetting their obligation, which they ought to think of 
rather than merit. Indeed actions of others which are done with 
great sacrifice, and merely for the sake of duty, may be praised 
as noble and aubltme, but only so far as there are traces which 
suggest that they were done wholly out of respect for duty 
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and not from excited feelings (sia). If these, however, are set 
before anyone as examples to he imitated, respect for duty 
(which is the only true moral feeling) must be employed as 
the motive — ^this severe holy precept which never allows our 
vain self-love to dally with pathological impulses (however 
analogous they may be to morality), and to take a pnde in 
meriioriovs worth. Now if we search we shall find for all 
actions that are worthy of praise a law of duty which eom- 
mamda, and does not leave us to choose what may be agree- 
able to our indmations. This is the only way of representing 
things that can give a moral training to the soul, because it 
alone is capable of solid and accurately defined principles. 

If fanatieum in its most general sense is a deliberate over- 
stepping of the limits of human reason, then morcd fanaticism, 
is such an overstepping of the bounds that practical pure reason 
sets to mankind, in that it forbids us to place the subjective 
determining principle of correct actions, that is, their moral 
motive, in anything but the law itself, or to place the disposition 
which is thereby brought into the maxims in anything but 
respect for this law, and hence commands us to take as the 
supreme mtal pnnei^ of all morahty in men the thought of 
duty, which strikes down all arrogamx as well as vain self-love. 

If this is so, it is not only writers of romance or sentimental 
educators (although they may be zealous opponents of senti- 
mentalism), but sometimes even philosophers, nay, even the 
severest of all, the Stoics, that have brought in mural fanaticism 
instead of a sober but wise moral disciphne, although the fana- 
ticism of the latter was more heroic, that of the former of an 
insipid, effeminate character ; and we may, without hypocrisy, 
say of the moral teaching of the Grospel (214), that it first, by 
the purity of its moral principle, and at the same time by its 
suitability to the limitations of finite beings, brought all the 
good conduct of men under the discipline of a duty plainly set 
before their eyes, which does not permit them to mdulge in 
dreams of imaginary moral perfections ; and that it also set the 
bounds of humility (that is, self-knowledge) to self-conceit as 
well as^ self-love, both which are ready to mistake their limits. 

n2 
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Dviy ! Thou Bubliiue ami mighty name that dost embrace 
nothing charming or insinuating, but requirest submission, and 
yet seekest not to move the will by threatening aught that 
would arouse natural averaion or terror, but merely boldest 
forth a law which of itself finds entrance into the mind, and 
yet gains leluctant reverence (though not always obedience), 
a law K'fore which all mclmations are dumb, even though they 
secretly counter-work it , what ongiii is there worthy of thee, 
and whei-e is to be found the root of thy noble descent which 
proudly rejects all kindied with the inclinations , a root to be 
derived fi oiu which is the indispensable condition of the only 
worth which men can give themselves ^ 

It can be nothing less than a {lower winch elevates man 
above himself (as a pait of the world of sense), a power which 
connects him with an order of things that only the understand- 
ing can conceive, with a woild which at the same time commands 
the whole sensible world, and with it the empincally deteimm- 
ablc CMstence of man m time, as well as the sum-total of all 
ends (which totality alone suits .such unconditional practical 
laws as the moral). This power is nothing but imwualify, that 
is, fiwdom and indeiiendence on the mrohonism of nature, yet, 
roganled also as a faculty of a lieing which is subject to special 
laws, namely, pure practical laws given by its ow n reason (21.5) , 
so that the {lersou as belonging to the sensible world is subject 
to bis own peisonahty as belonging to the intelligible [super- 
sensible] world. It is, then, not to be wondered iit that man 
ns belonging to both worlds, must regard his own nature in 
lefcieiice to its second and highest charactei istic only with 
reverence, and its laws with the highest resjieet 

On this oiigin are founded many expressions which designate 
the worth of objects accoiding to moral ideas. The moral law 
IS fiitly (inviolable). Man is indeed unholy enough, but he must 
regard hminmity in his own person as holy. In all creation 
everything one chooses, and over which one has any power, 
may be used merely as means , man alone, and with him eveiy 
iMtional creature, is an eieel in himself. By tnrtue of the auto- 
nomy of his froeilom he is the subject of the moral lav', which 
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18 holy. Just for this reason every will, even every person’s 
own individual will, in relation to itself, is I'estricted to the 
condition of agreement with the autonomy of the rational 
being, that is to say, that it is not to be subject to any pu^J)08l^ 
which cannot accord with a law which might arise fram the 
will of the passive subject himself; the latter is, therefore, 
never to be employed mei'oly as means, but as itself also, 
concurrently, an end. We justly attribute this condition even 
to the Divine will, with legard to the rational beings in the 
world, which are His creatines, since it icsts on their pi rsoiialtty, 
by which alone they are ends in themselves. 

This respect-inspiring idea of personality which sets before 
our eyes the sublimity of our nature (in its highei as^ioct), 
while at the same time it shows ns the want of accord of our 
conduct with it, and theieby stnkcs down self-conceit, is oven 
natural to the commonest reason, and easily observed (216) Has 
not every even moderately honourable man sometimes found 
that, where by an otherwise inoffensive he he might eithei have 
withdrawn hiiiiself from an unpleasant business, or even have 
procured some advantage for a loved and well-deserving fnend, 
lie has avoided it solely lest he sliould despise himself secretly 
in his own eyes ? When an upright man is in the greatest 
distress, which he might have avoided if he could only liavc 
disregarded duty, is he not sustained by the consciousness that 
he lias maintained humanity 111 its piupi‘r dignity in his own 
person and honoured it, that he has no reason to be nsliami'd of 
himself in his own sight, or to ditiad the inwaid glanct* of self- 
examination ? This consolation is not happiness, it is not even 
the smallest part of it, for no one would wish to have occasion 
for it, or would perhaps even desire a life in such circum- 
stances. But he lives, and he cannot endui'e that he should be 
m his own eyes unworthy of life. This inward peace is there- 
fore merely negative as regards what can make life ple.isant , it 
is, in fact, only the escaping the danger of sinking in personal 
worth, after everything else that is valuable has been lost. It 
is the effect of a respect for something quite different fioni life, 
sometliing in oomparisou and contrast with which life with all 
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its eiyoyment has no value. He still lives only because it is 
his duty, not because be finds anything pleasant in Ufe. 

Such is the nature of the true motive of pure practical 
reason; it is no other than the pure moral law itself, inasmuch 
as it makes us conscious of the sublimity of our own super-* 
sensible existence, and subjectively (217) produces respect for 
their higher nature in men who are also conscioue of their 
sensible existence and of the consequent dependence of their 
pathologically very susceptible nature. Now with this motive 
may be combined so many charms and satisfactions of life, that 
even on this account alone the most prudent choice of a rational 
Epimirtan reflecting on the greatest advantage of life would 
declare itself on the side of moral conduct, and it may even be 
advisable to join this prospect of a cheerful enjoyment of life 
with that supreme motive which is already sufficient of itself ; 
but only as a counterpoise to the attractions which vice does not 
fail to exhibit on the opposite side, and not so as, even in the 
smallest degree, to place in this the proper moving power when 
duty is in question. For that would be just the same as to 
wish to taint the purity of the moral disposition in its source. 
The majesty of duty has nothing to do with enjoyment of life ; 
it has its special law and its special tribunal, and though the 
two should be never so well shaken together to be given well 
mixed, like medicine, to the sick soul, yet they will soon 
separate of themselves , and if they do not, the former will not 
act , and although physical life might gain somewhat in force, 
the moral life would fade away irrecoverably.^ 


CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE ANALTTIC OF PURE PRACTICAL 

REASON. 

By the critical examination of a science, or of a portion of it, 
which constitutes a system by itself, 1 understand the inquiry 
and proof why it must have this and no other systematic 
form (218), when we compare it with another system which is 
based on a similar faculty of knoTi ledge. Now practical and 
speculative reason are based cn the some faculty, so far as both 
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ate pwre reason. Therefore the difference in their ^tematio 
fonn must be determined by the comparison of both, and the 
ground of this must be assigned. 

The Analytic of pure theoretic reason had to do with the 
knowledge of such objects as may have been given to the 
understandii^, and was obliged tiierefore to begin from mtn/ition, 
and consequently (SiS this is always sensible) from sensibility ; 
and only after that could advcmce to concepts (of the objects of 
this intuition), and could only end with prineviles after both 
these had preceded. On the contrary, since practical reason 
has not to do with objects so as to know them, but with its own 
faculty of realimng them (in accordance with the knowledge of 
them), that is, with a will which is a causality, inasmuch as 
reason contains its determining principle ; since consequently it 
has not to furnish an object of intmtion, but as practical reason 
has to furnish only a law (because the notion of causality 
always mplies the reference to a law which determines the 
existence of the many in relation to one another); hence a 
critical examination of the Analytic of reason, if this is to be 
practical reason (and this is properly the problem), must begin 
with the possfAility of practical principles d prion. Only after 
that can it proceed to concepts of the objects of a practical 
reason, namely, those of absolute good and evil, in order to 
assign them m accordance with those principles (for prior to 
those prmciples they cannot possibly be given as good and evil 
by any faculty of knowledge), and only then could the section 
be concluded with the last chapter, that, namely, which treats of 
the relation of the pure practical reason to the sensibility ( 219 ) and 
of its necessary influence thereon, which is d pnori cognisable, 
that is, of the morai sentiment. Thus the Analytic of the prac- 
tical pure reason has the whole extent of the conditions of its 
use in common with the theoretical, but in reverse order. The 
Analytic of pure, theoretic reason was divided into transcen- 
dental ^Esthetic and transcendental Logic, that of the practical 
reversely into Logic and .^thetic of pure practical reason (if 
I may, for the sake of analogy merely, use these designations, 
wbich^ are not quite suitable). This logic agam was there 
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divided into the Analytic of concepts and that of principles : 
here into that of principles and concepts. The ufisthetic also 
had in the former cases two parts, on account of the tuo lands 
of sensible intuition ; here the sensibility is not considered as 
a capacity of intuition at all, but merely as feeling (which can 
be a subjective ground of desire), and in regard to it pme 
practical reason admits no further division. 

It is also easy to see the reason why this division into two 
parts with its subdivision was not actually adopted here (as one 
might have been induced to attempt by the example of the 
former cntique). For since it is reason that is here con- 
sidered in its practical use, and consequently as proceeding from 
d priori pnnciples, and not from empirical principles of deter- 
mination, hence the division of the analytic of pure practical 
i-eason must resemble that of a syllogism, namely, proceeding 
from the universal in the major premiss (the moral principle), 
through a iniiMr premiss containing a subsumption of possible 
actions (as good or evil) under the former, to the ronrlnsum, 
namely, the subjective determination of the will (an interest in 
the possible practical good, and ui the maxim founded on it). 
He who has been able to convmce himself of the truth of the 
positions occurring in the Analytic (220) will take pleasure in 
such comparisons ; for they justly suggest the expectation that 
we may perhaps some day be able to discern the unity of the 
whole faculty of reason (theoretical as well as practical), and be 
able to derive all from one principle, which is what human 
reason inevitably demands, as it finds complete satisfaction only 
in a perfectly systematic unity of its knowledge. 

If now we consider also the contents of the knowledge that 
we can have of a pure practical reason, and by means of it, as 
shown by the Analytic, we find, along with a remarkable 
analogy between it and the theoretical, no less I'eniarkable 
differences. As regards the theoretical, the faculty of a pure 
raiional cognition d pnort could be easily and evidently proved 
by examples from sciences (in which, as they put then- prin- 
ciples to the test in so many ways by methodical use, tliere is 
not so much reason as in common knowledge to fear a secret 
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mixture of empirical principles of cognition). Liit, that pure 
reason without the admixture of any empirical pnnciple is 
practical of itself, this could only be shown from the commonest 
practiedl use of reason, by verifying the fact, tliat every man’s 
natural reason acknowledges the supreme practical principle 
as the supreme law of his will — a law completely d prion, and 
not depending on any sensible data. It was necessaiy first 
to establish and verify the parity of its or^n, even m the Jod<j- 
metU of this eormwn reason, before science could take it in hand 
to make use of it, as a fact, that is, prior to all disputation about 
its possibility, and all the consequences that may be drawn from 
it. But this circumstance may be readily explained from what 
has just been said (221); because practical puie reason must 
necessarily begin with principles, which therefoi'e must be the 
first data, the foundation of all science, and cannot be derived 
from it. It was possible to effect this verification of moral 
principles as principles of a pure reason quite well, and with 
sufficient certainty, by a single appeal to the judgment of com* 
inon sense, for this reason, that any thing empirical which might 
slip into our maxims as a determining principle of the will can 
be detected at once by the feeling of pleasure or pain which 
necessarily attaches to it as exciting desire , whereas pure prac- 
tical reason positively rtfuses to admit this feelmg into its prin- 
ciple as a condition. The heterogeneity of the determining 
pnnciples (the empmcal and rational) is clearly detected by 
this resistance of a practically legislating reason against every 
admixtuie of inclination, and by a peculiar kind of scntioicnt, 
which, however, does not pi-eceiie the legislation of the practical 
i-eason, but, on the contrary, is produced by this as a constraint, 
namely, by the feeling of a respect such as no man has for moli- 
nations of whatever kind but for the law only ; and it is detected 
in so marked and promment a manner that even the most unin- 
structed cannot fail to see at once in an example presented to 
him, that empirical pidnciples of volition may indeed urge him 
to follow their attractions, but that he can never be expected to 
obey anything but the pure practical law of reason alone. 

The ^tinotion between the doctrine of happiness and the 
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doctrine of moralUy in the former of which empirical 

principles constitute the entire foundation, while in the second 
they do not form the smallest part of it, is the first and most 
important office of the analytic of pure practical reason ; and 
it ,must proceed in it with as much exaetneaa ( 222 ) and, so to 
speak, serupuiousnm as any geometer in his work. The philo- 
sopher, however, has greater difficulties to contend with here 
(as always in rational cognition by means of concepts merely 
without construction), because he cannot take any intuition as 
a foundation (for a pure noumenonX He has, ho*wever, this 
advantage that, like the chemist, he can at any time make an 
experiment with every man’s prsctical reason for the purpose of 
diatingniahing the moral (pure) principle of determination from 
the empirical, namely, by adding the moral law (as a determin- 
ing principle) to the empirically affected will (e.y. that of the 
man who would be ready to lie because he can gain something 
thereby). It is as'if the analyst added alkali to a solution of 
lime in hydrochloric acid, the acid at once forsakes the lime, 
combines with the alkali, and the lime is precipitated. Just in 
the same way, if to a man who is otherwise honest (or who for 
this occasion places himself only in thought in the position of 
an honest man), we present the moral law by which he recog- 
nizes the worthlessness of the her, his practical reason (in form- 
ing a judgment of what ought to be done) at once forsakes the 
advantage, combines with that which maintains in him respect 
for his own person (truthfulness), and the advantage after it has 
been separated and washed from every particle of reason (which 
is altogether on the side of duty) is easily weighed by everyone, 
so that it can enter into combination with reason in other cases, 
only not where it could be opposed to the moral law, which 
reason never forsakes, but most closely unites itself with. 

But it does not follow that this distinction between the 
principle of happmess and that of morahty is an oppomtion 
between them, and pure practical reason does dot require that we 
should renounce all claim to happiness, but only that the moment 
duty is in question we should take no account of happineBfr(223). 
It may even in certain respects be a duty to provide for happi- 
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neas ; partlj, because (including skill, wealth, riches) it contains 
means for the fulfilment of oni; duty ; partly, because the absence 
of it {e,g. poverty) implies temptation to transgress our duty. 
But it can never he an immediate duty to promote our happiness, 
still less can it be the principle of all duty. Now, as all deter* 
mining prii^oiples of the will, except the law of pure practical 
reason alone (the moral law) are all empirical, and therefore, as 
such belong to the principle of happiness, they must all be kept 
apart from the supreme principle of morality, and never be in* 
corporated with it as a condition ; since this would be to destroy 
all moral worth just as much as any empirical admixture with 
geometrical principles would destroy the certainty of mathema- 
tical evidence, which in Plato’s opmion is the most excellent 
thing in mathematics, even surpassing their utility. 

Instead, however, of the Deduction of the supreme principle 
of pure practical reason, that is, the explanation of the possi- 
bility of such a knowledge d priori, the utmost we were able to 
do was to show that if we saw the possibility of the freedom of 
an efficient cause, we should also see not merely the possibility, 
but even the necessity of the moral law as the supreme practical 
law of rational beings, to whom we attribute freedom of cau- 
sality of their will ; because both concepts are so inseparably 
united, that we might define practical freedom as independence 
of the will on anything but the moral law. But we cannot 
perceive the possibility of the freedom of an efficient cause, 
especially in the world of sense; we are fortunate if only we 
can be sufficiently assured that there is no proof of its impos- 
sibility, and are now by the moral law which postulates it com- 
pelled (224), and therefore authorized to assume it However, 
there are still many who think that they can explain tbia free- 
dom on empirical principles, like any other physical faculty, 
and treat it as a psyehalogieai property, the explanation of which 
only requires a more exact study of the nofure of the mtl and of 
the motives of the will, and not as a transcendental predicate of 
the causality of a being that belongs to the world of sense (which 
IB really the point). They thus deprive us of the grand revela- 
tion wMch we obtain through practical reason by means of the 
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moral law, the revelation, namely, of a supersensible world by 
the realization of the otherwise transcendent concept of freedom, 
and by this deprive us also of the moral law itself, which admits 
no empirical principle of determination. Therefoi'e it will be 
necessary to add something here as a protection against this 
delusion, and to exhibit emptneism in its naked supei'ficiality. 

The notion of causality as physiml necessity, in opposition to 
the same notion ea freedom, concerns only the existence of thuigs 
so far as it is deteiminaUe tn time, and, consequently, as pheno- 
mena, in opposition to their causality as things in themselves. 
Now if we take the attributes of existence of things in time for 
attributes of things in themselves (which is the common view), 
then it is impossible to reconcile the necessity of the causal rela- 
tion with freedom ; they are contradictory. For from the foimei 
it follows that every event, and consequently every action that 
takes place at a certain point of time, is a necessary result of 
what existed in time preceding. Xow as time past is no longer 
in my power, hence eveiy action that I perform must be the 
necessary result of ceitain determining grounds leMeh arc not in 
my power, that is, at the moment in which I am acting I am 
never free ( 225 ) Nay, even if 1 assume that ihy whole exis- 
tence IS independent on any foreign cause (for instance, Goih, 
so that the determining prniciples of my causality, and even of 
my whole existence, were not outside myself, yet this would not 
in the least transform that' physical necessity into fieedom. For 
at every moment of time 1 am still under the necessity of being 
determined to action by that which is not in my poircr, and the 
series of events infimte a parte priori which 1 only continue 
according to a pi'e-determined order, and could never begin of 
myself, would be a continuous physical chain, and therefore my 
causality would never be freedom. 

If, then, we would attribute freedom to a being whose exis- 
tence IS determined in tune, we cannot except him from the law 
of necessity as to all events in bis existence, and consequently 
as to his actions also ; for that would be to hand him over to blind 
chance. Now as this law inevitably applies to all the causality 
of things, so for as their emstenee is determinable tn t^me, it 
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follows that if this were the mode iii which we had also to 
conceive the eseistenee of these things in themselves, freedom must 
be rejected as a vain and impossible conception. Consequentlj, 
if we would still save it, no other way remains but to consider 
that the existence of a thing, so far as it is determinable in 
time, and therefore its causality, accordmg to the law of physical 
necessity, belong to appearance, and to attribute freedom to the 
same he\ng as a thing in itself. This is certainly inevitable, if 
we would retain both these contradictoiy concepts together , 
but in application when we try to explain their combination 
in one and the same action, great difficulties present themselves 
which seem to render such a combination impracticable. 

(226) When I say of a man who commits a theft that, by 
the physical law of causality, this deed is a necessary result of 
the deteniiining causes in preceding time, then it was impossible 
that it could not have happened ; how then can the judgment, 
according to the moral law, make any change, and suppose 
tliat it could have been omitted, because the law says that it 
ought to have been omitted - that is, how can a man be called 
quite free at the same moment, and with respect to the same 
action in which he is subject to an inevitable physical necessity? 
Some try to evade this by saying that the causes that determine 
his causality are of such a hiTul as to agree with a compirat^ie 
notion of freedom. According to this, that is sometimes called 
a free efiect, the determining physical cause of which lies intlnn 
in the acting thuig itself, c.g. that which a projectile performs 
when it is in free motion, in which case we use the word “ free- 
dom ” because while it is in flight it is not urged by anything 
external ; or as we call the motion of a clock a free motion, 
because it moves its hands itself, which therefore do not require 
to be pushed by external force ; so although the actions of man 
are necessarily determined by causes which precede in time, we 
yet call them free, because these causes are ideas produced by 
our own faculties, whereby desires are evoked on occasion of 
circumstances, and hence actions are wrought according to our 
own pleasure. This is a wretched subterfuge with which some 
jiersoi^ still let themselves be put off, and so think they have 
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solved, vdth a petty word-jii^lery, that difficult problem, at the 
solution of which centuries have laboured in vain, and which can 
therefore scarcely be found so completely on the surface. In 
fact, in the question about the freedom which must be the 
foundation of all moral laws and the consequent responsibility 
(227), it does not matter whether the principles which necessarily 
determine causality by a physical law reside within the subject 
or without him, or in the former case whether these principles 
are instinctive or are conceived by reason, if, as is admitted by 
these men themselves, these determining ideas have the ground 
of their existence in time and in the anteeedent date, and this 
again in an antecedent, &c. Then it matters not that these 
are internal; it matters not that they have a psychological 
and not a mechanical causality, that is, produce actions by 
means of ideas, and not by bodily movements ; they are still 
dxUrniiniTig prirunplet of the causality of a being whose existence 
is determinable in time, and therefore under the necessitation 
of conditions of past time, which therefore, when the subject 
has to act, are no longer tn his pmoer. This may imply psycho- 
logical freedom (if we choose to apply this term to a merely 
internal chain of ideas in the mind), but it involves physical 
necessity, and therefore leaves no room for transcendental 
freedom, which must be conceived as independence on every* 
thing empirical, and, consequently, on nature generally, whether 
it is an object of the internal sense considered in time only, or 
of the external in time and space. Without this freedom 
(in the latter and true sense), which alone is practical d priori, 
no moral law and no moral imputation are possible. Just for 
this reason the necessity of events in time, according to the 
physical law of causality, may be called the meehoMum of 
nature, although we do not mean by this that things which 
are subject to it must be really material maduines. We look 
here only to the necessity of the connexion of events in a tune- 
series as it is developed according to the physical law, whether 
the subject in which (228) this development takes place is called 
avtomaton materiaU when the mechanical being is moved 
matter, or with Leibnitx spirituale when it is im pelled by 
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ideas ; and if the freedom of oor will were no other than the 
latter (say the psychologiod and comparative, not also transoen* 
dental, that is, absolute), then it would at bottom be nothing 
better than the freedom of a turnspit, which, when once it is 
wound up, accompliBhes its motions of itself. 

hTow, in order to remove in the supposed case the apparent 
contradiction between freedom and the mechanism of nature in 
one and the same action, we most remember what was said in 
the Critique of Pure Reason, or what follows therefrom, viz. 
that the necessity of nature, which cannot co>exist with the 
freedom of the subject, appertains only to the attributes of the 
thing that is subject to time-condiUons, consequently only to 
those* of the acting subject as a phenomenon ; that therefore in 
this respect the determining principles of every action of the 
same reside in what belongs to past time, and is no longer in hu 
power (in which must be included his own past actions and the 
character that these may determine for him in his own eyes as 
a phenomenon). But the very same subject being on the other 
side conscious of himself as a thing in himself, considers his 
existence also in no far as is not svXjject to time-eondilions, and 
regards hin^f as only determinable by laws which he gives 
himself through reason , and in this his existence nothing is 
antecedent to the determination of his will, but every action, 
and in general every modification of his existence, varying 
according to his internal sense, even the whole series of his 
existence as a sensible being, is in the consciousness of his 
supersensible existence nothing but the result, and never to 
be regarded as the determining principle, of his causality as 
a noummon. In this view now the rational being can justly 
say of every unlawful action that he performs (239), that he 
could very well have left it imdone ; although as appearance 
it is sufiGidently determined in the past, and in this respect is 
absolutely necessary; for it, vrith all the past which deter- 
mines it, belongs to the one single phenomenon of his character 
which he makes for himself, in consequence of which he 
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imputes the causality of those appearances to himself as a cause 
independent on sensibility. 

With this agree perfectly the judicial sentences of .that 
wonderful faculty in us which we call conscience.^ A man 
may use as much art as he likos in order to paint to himself an 
unlawful act that he remembers, as an unintentional error, a 
mere oversight, such as one can never altc^ther avoid, and 
therefore as something in which he was carried away by the 
stream of physical necessity, and thus to make himself out 
innocent,* yet he finds that the advocate who speaks in his 
favour can by no means silence the accuser within, if only he 
is conscious that at the time when he did this wrong be was in 
his senses, that is, in possession of his freedom ; and, neverthe- 
less, he accounts for his error from some bad habits, which by 
gi-adual neglect of attention he has allowed to grow upon him 
to such a degree that he can regard his error as its natural 
consequence, although this cannot protect him from the blame 
and reproach which he casts upon himself. This is also the 
ground of repentance for a long past action at every recollection 
of it : a painful feeling produced by the moral sentiment, and 
which is practically void in so far as it cannot serve to undo 
what has been done. (Hence PriesUey, as a true and consistent 
fatalist, declares it absurd, and he deserves to be commended 
for this candour more than those who, while they maintain 
the mechanism of the will in fact, and its freedom in words 
only (230), yet wish it to be thought that they include it in 
their system of compromise, although they do not explain the 
possibility of such moral imputation.) But the pain is quite 
legitimate, because when the law of oiu’ intelligible [super- 
sensible] existence (the moral law) is in question, reason 
recognizes no distinction of time, and only asks whether 
the event belongs to me, as my act, and then always morally 
connects the same feelmg with it, whether it has happened 
just now or long ago. For in reference to the supersmsiMc 
consciousness of its existence (i.e. freedom) the life of sense is 
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but a single phenomenon, which, inasmuch as it contains 
merely manifestations of the mental disposition with regard 
to the moral law {i.e. of the character), must be judged not 
according to the physical necessity that belongs to it as phe- 
nomenon, but according to the absolute spontaneity of freedom. 
It may therefore be admitted that if it were possible to have so 
profound an insight into a man’s mental character as shown by 
internal as well as external actions, as to know all its motives, 
even the smallest, and likewise all the external occasions that 
can influence them, we could calculate a man’s conduct for the 
future with as great certainty as a lunar or solai eclipse ; and 
nevertheless we may maintam that the man is free. In fact, if 
we were capable of a further glance, namely, an intellectual 
intuition of tlie same subject (which indeed is not granted to 
us, and instead of it we have only the rational concept), then 
we should perceive that this whole chain of appearances in 
regard to all that concerns the moral laws depends on the 
spontaneity of the subject as a tlung in itself, of the detenmna- 
tion of which no physical explanation can be given In default 
of this intuition the moral law assures us of this distinction 
between the relation of our actions (231) as appearance to our 
sensible nature, and the relation of this sensible iiatuie to the 
supersensible substratum in us. In this view, which is natuial 
to our reason, though inexplicable, we can also justify some 
judgments which we passed with all conscientiousness, and 
which yet at first sight seem quite opposed to all equity. There 
are cases in which men, even with the same education which has 
been profitable to others, yet show such eaily depravity, and 
BO continue to progress in it to years of manhood, that they aie 
thought to be bom villains, and then character altogether 
incapable of improvement, and nevertheless they are judged 
for what they do or leave undone, they aie reproached for their 
faults as guilty, nay, they themselves (the children) regard 
these reproaches as well founded, exactly as if in spite of the 
hopeless natural quality of mmd asenbed to them, they re- 
mained just as responsible as any other man. This could not 
happei^if we did not suppose that whatever springs from a 
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man’s choice (os every action intentionally performed undoubt- 
edly does) has as its foundation a free causality, which from 
early youth expresses its character in its manifestations (t.e. 
actions). These, on account of the uniformity of conduct, 
exhibit a natural connexion, which, however, does not maike the 
vicious quality of the will necessary, but, on the contrary, is the 
consequence of the evil principles voluntarily adopted and un- 
changeable, which only make it so much the more culpable and 
deserving of punishment. There still remains a difficulty in 
the combination of freedom with the mechanism of nature in a 
being belonging to the world of sense : a difficulty which, even 
after all the foregoing is admitted, threatens freedom with com- 
plete destruction (232). But with this danger there is also a 
ciicumstance that offers hope of an issue still favourable to 
freedom, namely, that the same difficulty presses much more 
strongly (in fact, as we shall presently see, presses only) on the 
system that holds the existence determinable in time and space 
to he the existence of things in themselves ; it does not there- 
fore oblige us to give up* our capital supposition of the ideality 
of time as a mere form of sensible intuition, and consequently 
as a mere manner of representation which is proper to the 
subject as belonging to the world of sense ; and therefore it 
only requires that this view be reconciled with this idea [of 
freedom]. 

The difficulty is as follows : — ^Even if it is admitted that the 
supersensible subject can be free with respect to a given action, 
although as a subject also belonging to the world of sense, he is 
under mechanical conditions with respect to the same action ; 
still, as soon as we allow that God as universal first cause is also 
f As cause of the extstenee of substamxe (a proposition which can 
never be given up without at the same time giving up the 
notion of God as the Being of all beings, and therewith giving 
up His all-sufficiency, on which everything in theology depends), 
it seems as if we must admit that a man’s actions have their 
determining principle in something which is toholly out of his 
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power, namely, in the causality of a Supreme Being distinct 
from himself, and on whom his own existence and the whole 
determination of his causality are absolutely dependent. In 
point of fact, if a man's actions as belonging to his modifications 
in time were not merely modifications of him as appearance, 
hut as a thing in itself, freedom could not be saved. Man 
would be a marionette or an automaton, like Yaucanson’s,' 
prepared and wound up by the Supreme Artist. Self-conscious- 
ness would mdeed make him a thinking automaton ; but the 
consciousness of his own spontaneity would be mere delusion if 
this were mistaken for freedom (sss), and it would deserve this 
name only in a comparative sense, since, although the proximate 
determining causes of its motion and a long series of their 
determining causes are internal, yet the last and highest is 
found in a foreign land. Therefore I do not see how those 
who still insist on regarding time and space as attributes 
belonging to the existence of things inthemselves, can avoid 
admitting the fatality of actions ; or it (like the otherwise acute 
Mendelssohn') they allow them to be conditions necessarily 
belonging to the existence of finite and derived beings, but not 
to that of the infinite Supremo Being, I do not see on what 
ground they can justify such a distinction, or, indeed, how they 
can avoid the contradiction that meets them, when they hold 
that existence in time is an attribute necessarily belonging to 
finite thmgs in themselves, whereas God is the cause of this 
existence, but cannot be the cause of time (or space) itself (since 
this must [on this hypothesis] be presupposed as a necessaiy 


' [Vsncanson oonstnicted an antomaton flute-player which imitated 
accurately the movements and the effects of a genuine performer, and 
subsequently a mechanical duck which swam, dived, quacked, took barley 
from the band, ate, drank, digested, dressed its wings, , quite natu- 
rally. This was exhibited in Fhns in 1741. These automata are descnbed 
by D'Alembert in the Bueydopid**, Arts. Aiidrotde and Automata: cf. 
also Condorcet, tXoget, tom. i., p. 643, ed. 1847.] 

' [Moses Mendelssohn, a distinguished philosopher, grandfather of the 
mumoal composer. He u said to have been the prototype of Lessing's 
Na/Qumitr ITeue.] 
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a prion condition of the existence of thinj^s) , and consequently 
as roffards the existence of these things His causality must be 
subject to conditions, and even to the condition of time ; and 
this would inexitably biing in everything contradictory to the 
notions of His infinity and independence On the other hand, 
it is quite easy for us to draw the distinction between the 
attribute of the divine existence of being independent on all 
time-conditions, and that of a being of the world of sense, the 
distinction being that between the e.n$tcnce of a hevng in itself 
and that of a thing in appenraner. Hence, it this ideality of 
time and space is not adopted, nothing remains but Spinozmn, 
in which space and time are essential attributes of the Supreme 
Iteing Himself, and the things dependent on Him (ourselves, 
tliercfoi'e, included] are not substances, but merely accidents 
inhering in Him , since, if these things as His effects ( 234 ) exist 
III time only, this being the condition of theii existence in them- 
selves, then the actions of these beings must be simply His 
actions which He pei forms in some place and time Thus, 
Spinozism, in spite of the absurdity of its fundamental idea, 
aigucs more consistently than the creation theory can, when 
beings assumed to be substances, and beings in themselves 
e-Ltsling in time, are regarded as effects of a Supreme Cause, and 
yet as not [lielonging] to Him and His action, but as separate 
snlistances 

The above-mentioned difficulty is resolved bnefly and clearly 
as follows : — If existence in time is a mere sensible mode of 
representation belonging to thinking beings in the world, and 
consequently does not apply to them as things in themselves, 
then the creation of these beings is a creation of things in them- 
selves, since the notion of creation docs not belong to the 
sensible form of representation of existence or to causality, but 
can only be referred to noumena. Consequently, when I say of 
beings m the woild of sense that they are created, I so far 
regard them as noumena As it would be a contradiction, there- 
fuic, to say that God is a creator of appearances, so also it is a 
contradiction to say that as creator He is the cause of actions in 
the woild of sense, and therefoie as appearances, although He 
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is the cause of the existence of the acting beings (which aie 
iiouniena). If now it is possible to afhrm freedom in spite of 
the natural mechanism of actions as appearances (by regarding 
existence in time as something that belongs only to appearances, 
not to things in themselves), then the ciicunistance that the 
acting beings are creatui'es cannot make the slightest difference, 
since creation concerns their supersensible and not their sensible 
existence, and therefore cannot be i-egarded as the determining 
principle of the appearances It would be quite different if the 
beings in the world as things in themselves (235) existed in time, 
since in tiiat case the creator of substance would be at tiie same 
time the author of the whole mechanism of this substance. 

Of so gieat importance is the separation of time (as well us 
space) from the existence of things 111 themselves which was 
effecte<l in the Critique of the Pure Speculative Peason. 

It may be said that the solution here pinposed involves 
great difficulty in itself, and is scareely susceptible of a lucid 
exposition. But is any other solution that has been attempted, 
or that may be attempted, easier and more intelligible > Bather 
might we say that the dogmatic teachers of metaphysics hai e 
shown more shrewdness than candour in keeping this difficult 
point out of sight as much as possiiile, in the hope that if they 
said nothing about it, probably no one would think of it. If 
science is to be advanced, all difficulties must be laid open, and 
we must even search for those that are hidden, for everv diffi- 
culty calls forth a remedy, which cannot be discoveicd without 
8cienc*e gaining either 111 extent 01 in e.xactness ; and thus even 
obstacles become means of inci easing the thoroughness of scieiiw' 
On the other liand, if the difficulties aie intentionally concealed, 
or merely removed by palliatives, then sooner or later they buisf 
out into incurable mischiefs, which bung science to mm in an 
absolute scepticism. 

Since it is, properly speaking, the notion of freedom alone 
amongst all the ideas of pure speculative leason that so greatly 
enlarges our knowledge in the sphere of the supersensible (23(>), 
though ouly of oui practical knowledge, 1 ask myself why it 
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adnawdy so great feriUUy, whereas the others only 

designate the vacant space for possible beings of the pure under* 
standing, but are tmable by any means to define the concept of 
them. I presently find that as I cannot think anything without 
a category, I must first look fora category for the Eational Idea 
of freedom with which I am now concerned ; and this is the 
category of mueatity ; and although freedom, a concept of the 
reason, being a transcendent concept, cannot have any intuition 
corresponding to it, yet the concept of the understanding — for the 
synthesis of which the former^ demands the unconditioned — 
(namely, the concept of causality) must have a sensible intuition 
given, by which first its objective reality is assured. Now, the 
categories are all divided into two classes — the matlumaticed, 
which concern the unity of synthesis in the conception of 
objects, and the dynamical, which refer to the unity of synthesis 
in the conception of the existence of objects. The former (those 
of magnitude and quality) always contain a synthesis of the 
homogeneous, and it is not possible to find in this the uncon- 
ditioned antecedent to what is given in sensible intuition as 
conditioned in space and tone, as this would itself have to 
belong to space and time, and therefore be again still con- 
ditioned.’ Whence it resulted in the Dialectic of Pure Theoretic 
lleason that the opposite methods of attaming the uncon- 
ditioned and the totality of the conditions were both wrong. 
The categories of the second class (those of causality and of the 
necessity of a thing) did nut require this homogeneity (of the 
conditioned and the condition in synthesis), since here what we 
have to explam is not how the intuition is compounded from a 


' [The original is somewhat ambiguous ; it has been suggested that “the 
former” refers to the Understanding (“Verstond” m “Verstandes- 
begnff ”) I am satished that it refers to “ VemnnftbegniT,” for it is not the 
Understanding, but the Reason that seeks the unconditioned. Compare 
KrUik der K. V. , p. 262 (326). “The transcendental concept of the reason 
always aims at absolute totality m the synthesis of tho conditions; and never 
rests except m the absolutely unconditioned.'’ {MeM^ohn, p. 228).] 

* [Bosenkrans erroneously reads “nnbedingt," “ nnconditioned”; and 
“musste” for “musste.”] 
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manifold in it, but only how the existence of the conditioned 
object corresponding to it is added to the existence of the 
condition ( 337 ) (added, namely, in the understanding as con- 
nected therewith ) ; and in that case it was allowable to suppose 
in the supersensible world the unconditioned antecedent to the 
altogether conditioned in the world of sense (both as regards 
the causal connexion and the contingent existence of things them- 
selves), although this unconditioned remained indeterminate, 
and to make the synthesis transcendent. Hence, it was found 
in the Dialectic of the Fui'e Speculative Eeason that the two 
apparently opposite methods of obtaining for the conditioned 
the unconditioned were not really contradictory, e.g. in the 
synthesis of causality to conceive for the conditioned in the 
senes of causes and effects of the sensible world, a causality 
wliich has no sensible condition, and that the same action which, 
as belonging to the world of sense, is always sensibly con- 
ditioned, that is, mechanically necessary, yet at the same time 
may be derived from a causality not sensibly conditioned — 
being the causality of the acting being as belonging to the 
supersensible world — and may consequently be conceived as 
free. How, the only point in question was to change this may 
be into IS ; that is, that we should be able to show in an actual 
case, as it were by a fact, that certam actions imply such 
a causality (namely, the intellectual, sensibly unconditioned), 
whether they are actual or only commanded, that is, objectively 
necessary in a practical sense. We could not hope to find this 
connexion in actions actually given in experience as events of 
the sensible world, since causality' with freedom must always be 
sought outside the world of sense in the world of mtelligence. 
But thmgs of sense are the only things offered to our perception 
and observation. Hence, nothing remained but to find an 
incontestable objective principle of causality which excludes all 
sensible conditions : that is, a principle in which reason does not 
appeal further to something else aa a determining ground of ita 
causality (238), but contains this determining groimd itself by 
means of that principle, and in which therefore it is itself 
as pure reason practicaL How, this principle had not to be- 
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searched for or discovered ; it had long been in the reason of all 
men, and ineoiporated in their natiu'e, and is the principle of 
viorahty. Therefore, that unconditioned causality, with the 
faculty of it, namely, freedom, is no longer merely indefinitely 
and problematically thmgld (this speculative reason could prove 
to be feasible), but is even as regards the law of its causality 
definitely and assertonally knovm , and with it the fact that a 
lining (I myself) lielonging to the world of sense, belongs also 
to the supersensible world, this is also positively known, and 
thus the reality of the supersensible world is established, and in 
practical respects definitely given, and this definiteness, which 
for theoretical purposes would be transcendent, is for practical 
purposes %mrmwwt. We could not, however, make a similai 
step as regards the second dynamical idea, namely, that of a 
neccssaiy hnng. We could not rise to it from the sensible world 
without the aid of the first dynamical idea. For if we at- 
tempted to do so, we should have ventured to leave at a bound 
all that 18 given to us, and to leap to that of which nothing is 
given us that can help us to effect the connexion of such a 
supersensible being with the world of sense (smee the necessaiy 
being would have to be known as given outside ourselrcs). On 
the other hand, it is now obvious that this connexion is quite 
possible in relation to ovr own subject, inasmuch as I know 
myself to be on the one side as an intelligible [supersensible] 
being determined Ity the moral law (by means of freedom), and 
on the other sule as acting in the world of sense. It is the 
concept of freedom alone that enables us to find the uncon- 
ditioned and intelligible [supersensible] for the conditioned 
and sensible without going out of ourselves (239). For it is oui 
own reason that by means of the supreme and unconditional 
practical law knows that itself and the being tliat is conscious 
of this law (our own person) belongs to the pure world of under- 
standing, and moreover defines the manner in which, as such, 
it can be active. In this way it can be understood why in the 
whole faculty of reason it is the practical reason only that can 
help us to pass beyond the world of sense, and give us know- 
ledge of a supersensible order and connexion, which, however. 
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for this very reason cannot be extended f uither than is necessary 
for pure practical purposes. 

Let me be permitted on this occasion to make one more 
remark, namely, that every step that we make with pure I'eason, 
even in the practical sphera where no attention is paid to subtle 
speculation, nevertheless accords with all the material points of 
the Critique of the Theoretical Beasoii as closely and directly as 
if each step had been thought out with deliberate purpose to 
establish this confirmation. Such a thorough agreement, wholly 
unsought for, and quite obvious (as anyone can convince him- 
self, if he will only carry moral inquiries up to their principles), 
between the most important proposition of practical reason, 
and the often seemingly too subtle and needless remarks of the 
Critique of the Speculative Reason, occasions surprise and 
astonishment, and confinns the maxim already recognized and 
praised by others, namely, that m every scientific inquiry we 
should pursue our way steadily with all possible exactness and 
frankness, without canng foi any objections that may be raised 
from outside its sphere, but, as far as we can, to carry out 
our inquiry tnithfully and completely by itself. Frequent 
observation has convinced me that when such researches are 
concluded, that which in one part of them appeareil to me very 
questionable ( 240 ), considered in relation to other extraneous 
doctnnes, when I left this doubtfulness out of sight for a time, 
and only attended to the business in hand until it was com- 
pleted, at last was unexpectedly found to agree perfectly with 
what had been discovered separately without the least regard to 
those doctrines, and without any partiality or prejudice for them. 
Authors would save themselves many errors and much labour 
lost (because spent on a delusion) if they could only rosolve to 
go to work with more frankness. 
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CHAPTER L 

07 A DIAIICTIC OF FUSE PRACTICAL REASON CENERAIXT. 

P URE reason always has its dialectic, whether it is considered 
in its speculative or its practical employment; for it 
requires the absolute totality of the conditions of what is 
given conditioned, and this can only be found m thmgs in 
themselves. But as all conceptions of things in themselves 
must be referred to intuitions, and with us men these can 
never be other than sensible, and hence can never enable us 
to know objects as things in themselves but only as appear- 
ances, and since the unconditioned can never be found in this 
chain of appearances which consists only of conditioned and 
conditions ; thus from applying this rational idea of the totality 
of the conditions (in other words, of the unconditioned) to 
appearances there arises an inevitable illusion, as if these latter 
were thmgs in themselves (242) (for in the absence of a warning 
critique they are always regarded as such). This illusion 
would never be noticed as delusive if it did not betray itself by 
a conflict of reason with itself, when It applies to appearances 
its fundamental pnnciple of pr^upposing the unconditioned to 
everything conditioned. By this, however, reason is compelled 
to trace this illusion to its source, and search how it can be 
removed, and this can (mly be done by a complete critical 
examination of the whole pure faculty of reason ; so that the 
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antmomj of the pure reason which is manifest in its dialectic 
is in fact the most beneficial error into which human reason 
could ever have fallen, smce it at last drives us to search for 
the key to escape from this labyrinth ; and when this key is 
found, it further discovers that which we did not seek but yet 
had need of, namely, a view into a higher and an immutable 
order of things, in which we even now are, and in which we 
are thereby enabled by definite precepts to continue to live 
according to the highest dictates of reason. 

It may be seen in detail m the Cntique of Pure Keason how 
in its speculative employment this natural dialectic is to be 
solved, and how the error which arises from a very natural 
illusion may be guarded against. But reason in its piactical 
use is not a whit better off. As pure practical reason, it like- 
wise seeks to find the unconditioned for the practically con- 
ditioned (which rests on inclinations and natui-al wants), and 
this not as the determining principle of the will, but even when 
this 18 given (in the moral law) it seeks the unconditioned 
totality of the (Aject of pure piactical reason under the name 
of the Hummum Bonum, 

To define this idea practically, i.e. sufficiently for the max- 
ims of our rational conduct, (243) is the business of practical 
wisdom [ Wmlmtslehre], and this again as a science is philosophy , 
in the sense in which the word was understood by the ancients, 
with whom it meant instniction in the conception in which the 
swmmum honwm was to be placed, and the conduct by which it 
was to be obtained. It would be well to leave this word in its 
ancient signification as a doctrine of the summum hontm, so far 
as reason endeavours to make this into a smenee. For on the 
one hand the restriction annexed would suit the Greek expres- 
sion (which signifies the love of wisdom), and yet at the same 
time would be sufficient to embrace under the name of philo- 
sophy the love of sdenee: that is to say, of aU speculative 
rational knowledge, so far as it is serviceable to reason, both for 
that conception and also for the practical principle determinii^ 
our conduct, without letting out of sight the main end, on 
account of which alone it can be called a doctrine of practical 
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wisdom. On the other hand, it would be no harm to deter the 
self-conceit of one who ventures to claim the title of philosopher 
by holding before him in the very definition a standard of self- 
estimation which would very much lower his pretensions. For 
a teacher of wisdom would mean something more than a scholar 
who has not come so far as to guide himself, much less to guide 
others, with certam expectation of attaining so high an end ; it 
would mean a nuister iit, the knoidedge of wisdom, which implies 
more than a modest man would claim for himself. Thus 
philosophy as well as wisdom would always remain an ideal, 
which objectively is presented complete in reason alone, while 
subjectively for the person it is only the goal of his unceasing 
endeavours, aud no one would be justified in professing to be 
in possession of it so as to assume the name of philosopher, who 
could not also show its infallible effects in his own person as an 
example (244) (in his self-mastery and the miquestioned inteiest 
that he takes pre-eminently in the general good), and this the 
ancients also required as a condition of deserving that honour- 
able title 

We have another preliminary remark to make respecting 
the dialectic of the pure practical reason, on the point of the 
definition of the mvimum bonum (a successful solution of which 
dialectic would lead us to expect, as in case of that of the 
theoretical reason, the most beneficial effects, inasmuch as the 
self-contradictions of pure practical reason honestly stated, and 
not concealed, force us to undertake a complete critique of this 
faculty) 

The moral law is the sole determining principle of a pure 
will. But smce this is merely formal (vi^. as prescribing only 
the fom of the maxim as universally legislative), it abstracts 
as a determining principle from all matter — that is to say, from 
every object of volition. Hence, though the mmmium bontua 
may be the whole c^'ect of a pure practical reeison, x.e. a pure 
will, yet it is not on that account to be regarded as its dete}'- 
minifig principle j and the moral law alone must be regarded as 
the principle on which that and its realisation or promotion are 
aimed at. This remark is important in so delicate a case as the 
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determination of moral principles, \^here the slightest misinter* 
pretatioii perverts men’s minds. For it will have been seen 
from the Analytic, that if we assume any object under the 
name of a good as a determiiucg principle of the will prior to 
the moral law, and then deduce from it the supienie practical 
principle, this would always introduce heteronomy, and crush 
out the moral principle. 

It IS, however, evident that if the notion of the mnimuvi 
bonum includes that of the moral law (245) as its supreme con- 
dition, then the mvimum hmium would not merely be an object, 
but the notion of it and the conception of its existence as possible 
by our own practical reason would likewise be the determimnfj 
principle of the will, since in that case the will is in fact detei- 
mined by the moral law which is already included 111 this 
conception, and by no other object, as the principle of autonomy 
requires This order of the conceptions of detemimation of 
the will must not be lost sight of, as otherwise we should 
misunderstand ourselves, and think we had fallen into a 
contradiction, while everything remains in perfect harmony. 
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(246) CHAPTER II, 

OF TUS DIALECTIC OF FUBS BKA80M IN DEFINING THE 
CONCEPTION OF THE “ 8UMMUM BONHM.” 

The conception of the aummum itself contains an ambiguity 
which might occasion needless disputes if we did not attend to 
it. The summum may mean either the supreme (aupremmn) or 
the perfect (eonsummatum). llie former is that condition which 
^ itself' unconditioned, t.e. is not subordinate to any other 
( on^nanum) ; the second is that whole whi'ch is not a part of 
a greater whole of the same kind (per/eetiaaimum). It has been 
shown in the Analytic that viriiu (as worthiness to be happy) 
is the npreme eondHion of all that can appear to us desirable, 
and consequently of all our pursuit of happiness, and is therer 

the mprente good. But it does not follow that 'ft is the 
$^le and perfect good as the object of the desires ratio nal 
finite be ings ; for this requires happiness also, and that not 
merely in the partial eyes of the person who makes himself 
an end, but even in the judgment of an impartial reason, 
which r^ards persons in general as ends in themselves. For 
to need happiness, to deserve it (247), and yet at ^e same time 
not to participate in it, cannot be consistent with the perfect 
volition of a rational being possessed at the same time of all 
power, if, for the sake of experiment, we conceive such a being. 
Now inasmuch as virtue and happiness together constitute the 
possession of the mmmum bonum in a person, and the distribution 
of happiness in exact proportion to morality (which is the worth 
of the person, and his worthiness to be happy) constitutes the 
summum bonum of a possible world; hence this stmmtan bonum 
expresses the whole, the perfect good, in which, however, virtue 
as the condition is always the supreme good, since it has no 
condition above it ; whereas happiness, while it is pleasant to 
the possessor of it, is no&of itself absolutely and in all respects 
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good, but always presuppose morally right behaviour as its 
condition. 

When two elements are neceaaarUy united in one concept, 
they must be connected as reason and consequence, and this 
either so that their unity is considered as aiudyttccU (logical 
connexion), or as tynthetieid (real connexion) — the former 
following the law of identity, the latter that of causality. The 
connexion of virtue and happiness may therefore be understood 
in two ways: either the endeavour to be virtuous and the 
rational pursuit of happiness ate not two distinct actions, but 
absolutely identical, in which case no maxim need be made the 
principle of the former, other than what serves for the latter ; 
or the connexion consists in this, that virtue produces happiness 
as something distinct from the consciousness of wirtue, as a 
cause produces an effect. 

The ancient Greek schools were, properly speaking, only 
two, and in determining the conception of the summum bonum 
these followed in fact one and the same method, inasmuch as 
they did not allow virtue and happiness to be .regarded as two 
distinct elements of the mmmuvt bonum, and consequently 
sought ( 248 ) the unity of the principle by the rule of identity ; 
but they differed as to which of the two was to be taken as 
the fundamental notion. The Epicurean said To be conscious 
that one’s maxims lead to happiness is virtue ; the Stow said : 
To be conscious of one’s virtue is happiness. With the former, 
Pntdenxx was equivalent to morality; with the latter, who 
chose a higher designation for virtue, morality alone was true 
wisdom. 

While we must admire the men who in such early times 
tried all imaginable ways of extending the domain of philo- 
sophy, we must at the same time lament that their acuteness 
was unfortunately misapplied m trying to trace out identity 
between two extremely heterogeneous notions, those of happi- 
ness and virtue. But it agrees with the dialectical spirit of 
their times (and subtle minds are even now sometimes misled 
m the same way) to get rid of irreconcilable differences in 
principle by seeking to change them into a mere contest about 
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words, and thus apparently working out the identity of the 
notion under different names, and this usually occurs in cases 
where the combination of heterogeneous principles hes so deep 
or so high, or would require so complete a transformation of the 
doctnnes assumed- in the rest of the philosophical system, that 
men are afraid to penetrate deeply into the real difference, and 
prefer treating it as a difference in matters of form. 

While both schools sought to trace out the identity of the 
practical prmciples of virtue and happiness, they were not 
agreed as to the way in which they tried to force this identity, 
but were separated infinitely from one another, the one placing 
its principle on the side of sense, the other on that of reason ; 
the one in the consciousness of sensible wants, the other in the 
independence of practical reason (249) on all sensible grounds of 
determination. According to the Epicurean the notion of virtue 
was already involved in the maxim . To promote one’s own 
happiness , according to the Stoics, on the other hand, the feel- 
ing of happiness was already contained in the consciousness of 
virtue. Now whatever is contained in another notion is identical 
with part of the containing notion, but not with the whole, and 
moreover two wholes may be specifically distinct, although they 
consist of the same parts, namely, if the parts are united into a 
whole m totally different ways. The Stoic maintained that 
virtue was the iHiolc sumvmvi bonum, and happiness only the 
consciousness of possessing it, as making part of the state of the 
subject. The Epicurean maintained that happiness was the 
whole viminuni bonmi, and virtue only the form of the maxim 
for its pursuit, viz the rational use of the means for attain- 
ing it. 

Now It IB clear from the Analytic that the maxims of virtue 
and those of private happiness are quite heterogeneous as to 
their supreme practical' principle; and although they belong to 
one summum bonum which together they make possible, yet they 
are so far from coinciding that they restnct and check one 
another very much in the same subject. Thus the question. 
Sow is the s iimmmi bmmm practically possible still remains an 
unsolved problem, notwithstanding all the attempts at ioahtmi 
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that have hitherto been made. The Analytic has, however, 
shown what it is that makra the problem difficult to solve ; 
namely, that happiness and morality are two specifically distinct 
demswts of the smuumm bonim, and therefore their combination 
cannot hg aoslytictdly cognized (as if the man that seeks his own 
happiness should find by mere analysis of his conception that in 
so acting he is virtuous, or as if the man that follows virtue 
should in the consciousness of such conduct find that he is 
already happy ipao fasto) (mo,) bat must be a aynthms of con> 
oepts. Now since this combination is recognized as d priori, 
and therefore as practically necessary, and consequently not as 
derived from experience, so that the possibihty of the summum 
bonvm does not rest on any empirical principle, it follows 
that the deduction [legitimation] of this concept must be tran- 
aeendental. It is d priori (morally) necessary to produce the 
mmmum lonum hy freedom, of unit : ^erefore the condition of its 
possibility must rest solely on d pribdi principles of cognition. 

I. — The Antinomy of Practical Reason. 

In the summum bonum which is practical for us, i.e. to be 
realized by our will, virtue and happiness are thought as neces- 
sarily combined, so that the one cannot be assumed by pure 
practical reason without the other also being attached to it. 
Now this combination (like every other) is either analytical or 
synthetical. It has been shown that it cannot be analytical , it 
must then be synthetical, and, more particularly, must be con- 
ceived as the connexion of cause and effect, since it concerns a 
practical good, i.e. one that is possible by means of action, 
consequently either the desire of happiness must be the motive 
to maxims of virtue, or the iqsxim of virtue must be the 
effinent cause of happiness. The first is absolutely impossible, 
because (as was proved in the Analytic) maxims which place 
the determining principle (2si) of the will in the desire 
of personal happiness are not moral at all, and no virtue 
can be founded on them. But the second is also impossible, 
because the practical connexion of causes and effects in the 
world, as the result of the determination of the will, does not 

V 
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depend upon the moral dispositions of the will, but on the 
knowledge of the laws of nature and the physical power to use 
them for one’s purposes ; consequently we cannot expect in the 
world by the most punctilious observance of the moral laws any 
necessaiy connexion of happiness with virtue adequate to the 
tiwm/m/um lonum. Now as the promotion of this summum bonum, 
the conception of which contains this connexion, is d pnon a 
necessaiy object of our will, and inseparably attached to the 
moral law, the impossibility of the former must prove the 
falsity of the latter. If then the supreme good is not possible 
by practical rules, then the moral law also which commands us 
to promote it is directed to vain imaginary ends, and must 
consequently be false. 

11 . — Cntieal Solution of the Antinomy of Practical 
Reason. 

The antinomy of pure speculative reason exhibits a similar 
conflict between freedom and physical necessity in the causality 
of events in the world. It was solved by showing that there is 
no real contradiction when the events and even the world in 
which they occur are regarded (as they ought to be) merely as 
appearances ; since one and the same acting being, as an ap- 
pearance (even to his own inner sense) (262), has a causality in 
the world of sense that always conforms to the mechanism of 
nature, but with respect to the same events, so far as the acting 
person regards himself at the same time as a noumenon (as pure 
Intelligence in an existence not dependent on the condition of 
time), he can contain a principle by which that causality acting 
according to laws of nature is determined, but which is itself 
free from all laws of nature. 

It is just the same with the foregoing antinomy of pure 
practical reason. The first of the two propositions — ^That the 
endeavour after happiness produces a virtuous mind, is absalutdy 
false, but the second. That a virtuous mind necessarily pro- 
duces happiness, is not ahsdutdy false, but only in so far as 
virtue is considered as a form of causality in the sensible world, 
and consequently only if I suppose existence in it to be the only 
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sort of existence of a rational being ; it is then only eonditioTuUly 
false. But as 1 am not only justified in thinking that I exist 
also as a noumenon in a world of the understanding, but even 
have in the moral law a purely intellectual determining prin- 
ciple of my causality (in the sensible world), it is not impossible 
that morality of mind should have a connexion as cause with 
happiness (as an effect m the sensible world) if not immediate 
yet mediate (viz. : through an intelligent author of nature), 
and moreover necessary ; while in a system of nature which 
is merely an object of the senses this combination could never 
occur except contingently, and therefore could not suffice for 
the mmmim bomm. 

Thus, notwithstanding this seeming conflict of practical | 
reason with itself, the summum honum, which is the necessary 
supreme end of a will morally determined, is a true object 
thereof , for it is practically possible, and the maxims of the 
will which as regards their matter refer to it have objective 
reality, which at first was threatened by the antinomy that 
appeared in the connexion ( 253 ) of morality with happiness 
by a general law , but this was merely from a misconception, 
because the relation between appearances was taken for a 
relation of the things in themselves to these appearances. 

When we find ourselves obliged to go so far, namely, to the 
connexion with an intelligible world, to find the possibility of 
the summum bonum, which reason points out to all rational 
beings as the goal of all their moral wishes, it must seem 
strange that, nevertheless, the philosophers both of ancient and 
modem times have been able to find happiness in accuiatc 
proportion to virtue even in this hfe^ (in the sensible world;, or 
have persuaded themselves that they were conscious thereof. 
For Epicurus as well as the Stoics extolled above everything 
the happiness that springs from the consciousness of living 
virtuously ; and the former was not so base in his practical pre- 
cepts as one might infer from the pnnciples of his theory, which 
he used for explanation and not for action, or as they were 
interpreted by many who were misled by his using the temi 
pleasure for contentment , on the contrary, he reckoned the most 
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(lisiiitereBted practice of good amongst the ways of enjoying 
the most intimate del^ht, and his scheme of pleasure (by which 
he meant constant cheerfulness of mind) included the modera- 
tion and control of the inclinations, such as the strictest moral 
philosopher might require. He differed from the Stoics chiefly 
in makmg this pleasure the motive, which they very rightly 
refused to do. For, on the one hand, the virtuous Epicurus, like 
many well-intentioned men of this day, who do not reflect 
deeply enough on their principles, fell into the error of pre- 
supposing the virtuous disposition in the persons for whom he 
wished to provide the springs to virtue (and indeed the upright 
man cannot be happy ( 2 fi 4 ) if he is not first conscious of his 
uprightness ; since with such a character the reproach that his 
habit of thought would oblige him to make against himself in 
case of transgression and his moral self-condemnation would 
rob him of all enjoyment of the pleasantness which his condition 
might otherwise contain). But the question is, How is such a 
disposition possible in the first mstance, and such a habit of 
thought in estimating the worth of one’s existence, since prior to 
it there can be in the subject no feeling at all for moral worth ? 
If a man is virtuous without being conscious of his integrity in 
every action, he will certainly not enjoy life, however favourable 
fortune may be to him in its physical circumstances ; but can we 
make him virtuous in the first mstance, in other words, before 
he esteems the moral worth of his existence so highly, by 
praising to him the peace of mind that would result from 
the consciousness of an integrity for which he has no sense ? 

On the other hand, however, there is here an occasion of a 
mtium suhreptionis, and as it were of an optical illusion, in the 
self-consciousness of what one dors as distinguished from what 
one feds—sia illusion which even the most experienced cannot 
altogether avoid. The moral disposition of mind is necessarily 
combined with a consciousness that the will is determined directly 
hy the law. Now the consciousness of a determination of the 
faculty of desire is always the source of a satisfaction in the 
resultmg action ; but this pleasure, this satisfaction in oneself, 
is not the determining principle of the action ; on the contrary, 
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the determination of the will directly by reason is the source of 
the feeling of pleasure, and this remains a pure practical not 
sensible determination of the faculty of desire. Now as this 
determination has exactly the same effect within ( 266 ) in im- 
pelling to activity, that a feeling of the pleasure to be expected 
from the desired action would have had, we easily look on what 
we ourselves do as something which we merely passively feel, 
and take the moral spring for a sensible impulse, just as it 
happens in the so-called illusion of the senses (in this case the 
mner sense). It is a sublime thing in human nature to be 
determined to actions immediately by a purely rational law, 
sublime even is the illusion that regards the subjective side of 
this capacity of mtellectual determination as something sensible, 
and the effect of a special sensible feeling (for an intellectual 
feeling would be a contradiction). It is also of great importance 
to attend to this property of our personality, and as much as 
possible to cultivate the effect of reason on this feeling. But 
we must beware lest by falsely extolling this moral determining 
principle as a spring, making its source lie in particular feelings 
of pleasure (which are in fact only results), we degrade and 
disfigure the true genuine spring, the law itself, by putting as 
it were a false foil upon it. liespect, not pleasure or enjoyment 
of happiness, is something for which it is not possible that 
reason should have any antecedent feeling as its foundation 
(for this would always be sensible and pathological); [and]' 
consciousness of immediate obhgstion of the will by the law is 
by no means analogous to the feeling of pleasure, although in 
relation to the faculty of desire it produces the same effect, but 
from different sources: it is only by this mode of conception, 
however, that we can attain what we ara seekmg, namely, that 
actions be done not merely in accordance with duty (as a 
result of pleasant feelings), but from duty, which must be the 
true end of all moral cultivation. 


' [The original has not ‘und,’ hut which does not give any 
satisfactory sense. 1 have, therefore, adopted Hartenatem’s emendation, 
wMch SMms at least to give the meaning intended.') 
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Have we not, however, a word which does not express enjoy- 
ment, as happiness does (266), bat indicates a satisfaction in one’s 
existence, an analogue of the happiness which must necessarily 
accompany the consciousness of virtue ? Yes ' this word is sdf- 
cowttfnimeiU, which in its proper signification always designates 
only a negative satisfaction in one’s existence, in which one is 
conscious of needing nothing. Freedom and the consciousness 
of it as a faculty of following the moral law with unyielding 
resolution is independence on, inehnaitons, at least as motives 
determining (though not as affecting) our desire, and so far as I 
am conscious of this freedom in following my moral maxims, it 
is the only source of an unaltered contentment which is neces- 
sarily connected with it and rests on no special feeling. This 
may be called intellectual contentment. The sensible con- 
tentment (improperly so-called] which rests on the satisfaction 
of the inclinations, however delicate they may be imagined to 
1)0, can never be adequate to the conception of it. For the incli- 
nations change, they grow with the indulgence shown them, and 
always leave behind a still greater void than we had thought to 
fill. Hence they are always burdensome to a rational being, and 
although he cannot lay them aside, they wrest from him the wish 
to be nd of them. Even an mdination to what is right {e.g. to 
beneficence), though it may much facilitate the efficacy of the 
moral maxims, cannot produce any. For in these all must be 
directed to the conception of the law as a determining principle, 
if the action is to contain morality and not merely legality. 
Inclination is blind and slavish whether it be of a good sort 
or not and when morality is in question, reason must not play 
the part merely of guardian to inclination, but, disregarding 
it altogether, must attend simply to its own interest as pure 
practical reason (267). This veiy feeling of compassion and 
tender sympathy, if it precedes the deliberation on the question 
of duty and becomes a determining principle, is even annoying 
to right-thmking persons, brings their deliberate maxims into 
confusion, and makes them wish to be delivered from it and to 
be subject to law-giving reason alone. 

From this we can understand how the consciousness of this 
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faculty of a pure practical reason produces by action (virtue) a 
consciousness of .mastery over one’s inclinations, and therefore 
of independence on them, and consequently also on the dis- 
content that always accompanies them, and thus a negative 
satisfaction with one’s state, Le. contentment, which is primarily 
contentment with one’s own person. Freedom itself becomes 
in this way (namely indirectly) capable of an enjoyment which 
cannot be called happiness, because it does not depend on the 
positive concurrence of a feelmg, nor is it, strictly speaking, 
hliss, since it does not include complete independence on in- 
clinations and wants, but it resembles bliss in so far as the 
determination of one’s will at least can hold itself free from 
their influence , and thus, at least in its origin, this enjoyment 
18 analogous to the self-suflSciency which we can ascribe only 
to the Supreme Being. 

From this solution of the antinomy of pure practical reason 
it follows tliat 111 practical principles we may at least conceive 
as possible a natural and necessary connexion between the 
consciousness of morality and the expectation of a proportionate 
happiness as its result, though it does not follow that we can 
know or perceive this connexion, that, on the other hand, 
principles of the pursuit of happiness cannot possibly produce 
morality , that, therefore, morality is the supreme good (as the 
first condition of the sunmum honum, while happiness con- 
stitutes its second element, but only in such a way that it 
18 the morally conditioned, but necessary consequence of the 
former (268). Only with this subordination is the summmii 
honum the whole object of pure practical reason, which must 
necessarily conceive it as possible, smce it commands us to 
contribute to tlie utmost of our power to its realization. But 
since the possibility of such connexion of the conditioned with 
its condition belongs wholly to the supersensual relation of 
things, and cannot be given according to the laws of the world 
of sense, although the practical consequences of the idea belong 
to the world of sense, namely, the actions that aim at realizing 
the summum honum ; we will therefore endeavour to set forth 
the grounds of that possibility, first, in respect of what is 
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immediately in our power, and then, secondly, in that which is 
not in our power, but which reason presents to us as the supple- 
ment of our impotence, for the realization of the awnvnvum 
honum (which by practical principles is necessary). 

Ill , — Of the Primacy of Pure Practieal Season in lis Union with 
the Speendatvoe Season. 

By primacy between two or more things connected by 
reason, I understand the prerogative belonging to one, of 
being the first determining principle in the connexion with 
all the rest In a narrower practical sense it means the pre- 
rogative of the interest of one in so far as the interest of the 
other is subordinated to it, while it is not postponed to any 
other. To every faculty of the mind we can attribute an in- 
terest, that is a principle that contains the condition on which 
alone the former is called into exercise. Season, as the faculty 
of principles, determines (26o) the interest of all the powers of 
the mmd, and is determined by its own. The interest of its 
speculative employment consists in the cognition of the object 
pushed to the highest d priori principles : that of its practical 
employment, in the determination of the vnll in respect of the 
final and complete end. As to what is necessary for the possi- 
bility of any employment of reaison at all, namely, that its 
principles and afilimations should not contradict one another, 
this constitutes no part of its interest, but is the condition 
of having reason at all , it is only its development, not mere 
consistency with itself, that is reckoned as its interest. 

If practical reason could not Msume or think as given any- 
thing further than what speculative reason of itself could offer 
it from its own insight, the latter would have the primacy. 
But supposing that it had of itself original d priori principles 
with which certam theoretical positions were inseparably con- 
nected, while these were withdrawn from any possible insight 
of speculative reason (which, however, they must not contra- 
dict) ; then the question is, which interest is the superior (not 
which must give way, for they are not necessarily conflicting), 
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whether speculative reason, which knows nothing of all that the 
practical offers for its acceptance, should take up these propo- 
sitions, and (although they transcend it) tr y to unite the m w ith 
its own concepto^as a fore^ poss easion handed ova^to jt. or 
whether it is justified in obstinately followi ng its o wn separate 
interest, and according to the canonic of Epicurus rejecting 
as vain subtlety everything that cannot accredit its objective 
reality by manifest examples to be shown in experience, even 
though it should be never so much interwoven with the 
interest of the practical (pure) use of reason, and in itself not 
contradictory to the theoretical, merely because it infringes on 
the interest of the speculative reason to this extent (26I), that 
it removes the bounds which this latter had set to itself, and 
gives it up to every nonsense or delusion of imagination ? 

In fact, BO far as practical reason is taken as dependent 
on pathological conditions, that is, as merely regulating the 
inclinations under the sensible principle of happiness, we could 
not require speculative reason to take its pnnciples from such a 
source. Mohammed's paradise, or the absorption mto the Deity 
of the theosuphists and mystics, would press their monstrosities 
on the reason according to the taste of each, and one might as 
well have no reason as surrender it in such fashion to all sorts 
of dreams. But if pure reason of itself can be practical and 
IS actually so, as the consciousness of the moral law proves, 
then it is still only one and the same reason which, whether 
in a theoretical or a practical point of view, judges according 
to d priori principles , and then it is clear that although it 
is in the first point of view incompetent to establish certain 
propositions positively, which, however, do not contradict it, 
then as soon as these propositions are xnseparaUy attached to 
the practical i/nlerest of pure reason, then it must accept them, 
though it be as something offered to it from a foreign source, 
something that has not grown on its own ground, but yet is 
sufficiently authenticated; and it must try to compare and 
connect them with everything that it has in its power as 
speculative reason. It must remember, however, that these 
are not additions to its insight, but yet are extensions of its 
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employment in another, namely, a practical aspect; and this 
is not m the least opposed to its interest, which consists in 
the restriction of wild speculation. 

Thus, when pure speculative and pure practical reason are 
combined m one cognition, the latter has t he jpnroacy .jprovided. 
namely, that this combination is not contvnge irU and arbitraij, 
but founded d prion on reason itself and therefore necessary (262). 
For without this subordination there would arise a conflict of 
reason with itself ; smce if they were merely co-ordmate, the 
former would close its boundaries strictly and admit nothing 
from the latter into its domam, while the latter would extend 
its bounds over everythmg, and when its needs required would 
leek to embrace the former within them. Nor could we reverse 
the order, and require pure practical reason to be subordinate 
bo the speculative, since all interest is ultimately practical, and 
even that of speculative reason is conditional, and it is only in 
the practical employment of reason that it is complete. 


IV . — Jlic Immortality of the Said as a Postulate of Pure 
Practical Reason. 

The realization of the summvm hwivm in the world is the 
necessary object of a will determinable by the moral law. But 
in this will the perfect accordance of the mind with the moral 
law is the supreme condition of the mmmvm ionum. This then 
must be possible, as well as its object, since it is contained in 
the command to promote the latter. Now, the perfect accor* 
dance of the will with the moral law is holiness , a perfection of 
which no rational being of the sensible world is capable at any 
moment of his existence. Since, nevertheless, it is required as 
practically necessary, it can only be found in a progfess in 
infin/itum towards that perfect accordance, and on the principles 
of pure practical reason it is necessary (263) to assume such a 
practical progress as the real object of our will. 

Now, this endless progress is only possible on the supposition 
of an endless duration of the existence and personality of the 
same rational being (which is called the immortality of the 
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soul). The mmrmm botmm, then, practically is only possible 
on the supposition of the immortality of the soul ; consequently 
this immortality, being inseparably connected with the moral 
law, IS a postulate of pure practical reason (by which I mean 
a theoretical proposition, not demonstrable as such, but which 
IS an inseparable result of an unconditional d priori practiccU 
law).* 

This principle of the moral destination of our nature, 
namely, that it is only in an endless progress that we can 
attain perfect accordance with the moral law, is of the greatest 
use, not merely for the present purpose of supplementing the 
impotence of speculative reason, but also with respect to re- 
ligion In default of it, either the moral law is quite degraded 
from its holiness, being made out to be indulgent, and con- 
formable to our convenience, or else men strain their notions 
of their vocation and their expectation to an unattainable goal, 
hoping to acquire complete holmess of will, and so they lose 
themselves in fantastical theosophic dreams, which wholly con- 
tradict self-knowledge. In both cases the unceasing effort to 
obey punctually and thoroughly a strict and mflexible command 
of reason, which yet is not ideal but real, is only hmdered. 
For a rational but finite being, the only thing possible is an 
endless progress from the lower to higher degrees of moral per- 
fection The Infinite Being, to whom the condition of time is 
nothing, (264), sees in this to us endless succession a whole of 
accordance \\ith the moral law, and the holiness which His 
command inexorably requires, in order to be true to His justice 
in the share which He assigns to each m the swmmum bonum, 
is to be found in a single intellectual intuition of the whole 
existence of rational bemgs. All that can be expected of the 
creature in respect of the hope of this participation would be 
the consciousness of his tried character, by which, from the 
progress he has hitherto made from the worae to the morally 
better, and the immutability of purpose which has thus become 
known to him, he may hope for a further unbroken continuance 


[Sec Preface, p. IIB, note J 
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of the same, however long his existence may last, even beyond 
this life,* and thus he may hope, not indeed here, nor in any 
imaginable point of his future existence, but only in the 
endlessness of his duration (which God alone can survey) ( 266 ) 
to be perfectly adequate to his will (without indulgence or 
excuse, which do not harmonize with justice). 

V . — The Sxtstence of God as a Postulate of Pure Practical 
Beacon. 

In the foregoing analysis the moral law led to a practical 
problem which is prescribed by pure reason alone, without the 
aid of any sensible motives, namely, that of the necessary 
completeness of the first and principal element of the summum 
honum, VIZ. Morality ; and as this can be perfectly solved only 
in eternity, to the postulate of immortality. The same law 
must also lead us to affirm the possibility of the second element 
of the mmmam bonum, viz. Happiness proportioned to that 
morality, and this on grounds as disinterested as before, and 

4 “ ■' 

* It seema, nevertheless, impossible for s creature to have the anvnetwn 
of his unwavering firmness of 'mind in the progress towards goodness. 
On this account the Christian religion makes it come only from the same 
Spmt that works sanctification, that is, this firm purpose, and with it the 
consciousness of steadfastness* in the moral progress But naturally one 
who is conscious that he has porsevered through a long portion of his life 
up to the end m the progress to the better, and this from genuine moral 
motives, may well have the comforting hope, though not the certainty, 
that even m an existence prolonged beyond thu life he will continue 
steadfast in these prmciples ; and although he is never justified here in 
his own eyes, nor can ever hope to be so in the mcreased perfection of his 
nature, to which he looks forward, together with an mcrease of duties, 
nevertheless in this progress which, though it is directed to a goal 
inhmtely remote, yet is in God’s sight regarded as equivalent to posses- 
sion, he may have a prospect of a biesied future ; for this is the word that 
reason employs to designate perfect lodl-bemg independent on all con- 
tmgent causes of the world, and which, like hdvnest, is an idea that can 
be contained only in an endless progress and its totality, and consequently 
IS never fully attamed by a creature. 


[The throfMHni ot the NT] 
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solely from impartial reason; that is, it must lead to the 
supposition of the existence of a cause adequate to this effect ; 
in other words, it must postulate the exigtemue of Chd, as the 
necessary condition of the possibility of the mmmvm honuvi 
(an object of the will which is necessarily connected with the 
moral legislation of pure reason). We proceed to exhibit this 
connexion in a convincing manner. 

ffappinesB is the condition of a rational being in the world 
with whom everything goes according to his wish and wdl ; it rests, 
therefore, on the harmony of physical nature with his whole 
end, and likewise with the essential determining principle of 
his will. Now the moral law as a law of freedom commands 
by determining prmciples (see), which ought to be quite inde- 
pendent on nature and on its harmony with our faculty of 
desire (as springs). But the acting rational being in the world 
is not the cause of the world and of nature itself. There is not 
the least ground, therefore, in the moral law for a necessary 
connexion between morality and proportionate happiness in a 
being that belongs to the world as part of it, and therefore 
dependent on it, and which foi that reason cannot by his will 
be a cause of this nature, nor by his own power make it 
thoroughly harmonize, as far as his happiness is concerned, with 
his practical principles. Nevertheless, in the practical problem 
of pure reason, i e. the necessary pursuit of the summum bonum, 
such a connexion is postulated as necessary: we ought to 
endeavour to promote the summum bonum, which, therefore, 
must be possible. Accordingly, the existence of a cause of all 
nature, distinct from nature itself, and containing the principle 
of this connexion, namely, of the exact harmony of happiness 
with morality, is also postviated. Now, this supreme cause must 
contain the pnnciple of the harmony of nature, not merely with 
a law of the will of rational beings, but with the conception 
of this law, in so far as they make it the supreme determining 
pnnciple of the will, and consequently not merely with the form 
of morals, but with their morality as their motive, that is, with 
their moral character. Therefore, the summum bonum is possible 
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in the world only on the supposition of a Supreme Being ‘ 
havmg a causality corresponding to moral character. Now a 
being that is capable of acting on the conception of laws is an 
intdltgence (a rational being), and the causality of such a being 
according to this conception of laws is his will ; therefore the 
supreme cause of nature, which must be presupposed as a con- 
dition of the mmmum honum ( 267 ) is a being which is the cause 
of nature by intelligence and will, consequently its author, that 
is God. It follows that the postulate of the possibility of the 
higheit derived good (the best world) is hkewise the postulate of 
the reali^ of a highest anginal good, that is to say, of the 
existence of God. Now it was seen to be a duty for us to 
promote the summum honum \ consequently it is not merely 
allowable, but it is a necessity connected with duty as a 
requisite, that we should presuppose the possibility of this 
summum honum ; and as this is possible only on condition of 
the existence of God, it inseparably connects the supposition 
of this with duty ; that is, it is morally necessary to assume the 
existence of God. 

It must be remarked here that this moral necessity is 
auigective, that is, it is a want, and not objective, that is, itself a 
duty, for there cannot be a duty to suppose the existence of 
anything (since this concerns only the theoretical employment 
of reason) Moreover, it is not meant by this that it is necessary 
to suppose the existence of God as a basu of all (Migation m 
general (for this rests, as has been sufficiently proved, simply on 
the autonomy of reason itself). What belongs to duty here is 
only the endeavour to realize and promote the mmmum honum 
m the world, the possibility of which can therefore be postu- 
lated , and as our reason finds it not conceivable except on the 
supposition of a supreme intelligence, the admission of this 
existence is therefore connected with the consciousness of our 

• [The original has “ a Supreme Nature.” “Natur,” however, almost 
invariably means “physical nature”; therefore Hartenstein supplies the 
words “cause of” before “nature.” More probably “Natui” is a slip 
for “ Ursache," “cause.”] 
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duty, although the admission itself belongs to the domain of 
speculative reason. Considered in respect of this alone, aa a 
principle of explanation, it may be called a hypothesis, but in 
reference to the intelligibility of an object given us by the 
moral law (the summum honum), and consequently of a require- 
ment for practical purposes, it may be called faith, that is to 
say a pure rattonai JaUh, since pure reason (268) (both in its 
theoretical and its practical use) is the sole source from which 
it springs. 

Prom this deduction it is now intelligible why the Greek 
schools could never attain the solution of their problem of the 
practical possibility of the stunmum honuui, because they made 
the rule of the use which the will of man makes of his freedom 
the sole and sufficient ground of this possibility, thinkmg that 
they had no need for that purpose of the existence of God. No 
doubt they were so far right that they established the principle 
of morals of itself independently on this postulate, from the 
relation of reason only to the will, and consequently made it 
the supreme practical condition of the mmmum bonum ; but it 
was not therefore the whole condition of its possibility. The 
Epicureans had indeed assumed as the supreme principle of 
morality a wholly false one, namely, that of happiness, and had 
substituted for a law a maxim of arbitrary choice accordmg to 
every man’s inclination , they proceeded, however, consistently 
enough in this, that they degraded their omnium bonum like- 
wise just in proportion to the meanness of their fundamental 
principle, and looked for no greater happmess than can be 
attained by human prudence (mcluding temperance and modera- 
tion of the inclinations), and this, as we know, would be scanty 
enough and would lie very different according to circumstances , 
not to mention the exceptions that their maxims must perpetu- 
ally admit and which make them incapable of being laws. The 
Stows, on the contrary, had chosen their supreme practical 
principle quite rightly, making virtue the condition of the 
summum honum , but when they represented the degi-ee of 
virtue required by its pure law as fully attainable in this life, 
they imt only strained the moral powers of the man whom 
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they called the wise beyond all the limits of his nature, and 
assumed ( 269 ) a thing that contradicts all our knowledge of 
men, but also and principally they would not allow the second 
dement of the mmmum bonum, namely, happiness, to be properly 
a special object of human desire, but made their wise man, like a 
divinity in his consciousness of the excellence of his person, 
wholly independent on nature (os regards his own contentment) ; 
they exposed him indeed to the evils of life, but made him not 
subject to them (at the same time representing him also as free 
from moral evil). They thus, in fact, left out the second element 
of the mmmum bonum, namely, personal happiness, placing it 
solely in action and satisfaction with one’s own personal worth, 
thus including it in the consciousness of being morally minded, 
in which they might have been sufficiently refuted by the voice 
of their own nature. 

The doctrine of Christianity,' even if we do not yet consider 
it as a religious doctrine, gives, touching this point (269), a con- 
ception of the mmmum bonum (the kmgdom of (}od), which 
alone satisfies the strictest demand of practical reason. The 
moral law is holy (unyielding) and demands holiness of morals. 


' It is commonly held that the Chriitian precept of morality has no 
advantage m respect of parity over the moral conceptions of the Stoics ; 
the dutinction betiveen them is, however, very obvious. The Stoic system 
made the consciousness of strength of mind the pivot on which all moral 
dispositions should turn , and although its disciples spoke of duties and 
even defined them very well, yet th^ placed the spring and proper deter- 
mining principle of the will in an elevation of the mind above the lower 
springs of the senses, which owe theu power only to weakness of mind. 
With them, therefore, virtue was a sort of heroism in the wm man who, 
raising himself above the animal nature of man, is sufficient for himself, 
and while he prescribes duties to others is himself raised above them, and 
IS not subject to any temptation to transgress the moral law. AH this, 
however, they could not have done if they had conceived this law in all its 
parity and stnctness, as the precept of the Gospel does. When I give the 
name idea to a perfection to which nothing adequate can be given in 
experience, it does not follow that the moral ideas are something transcen- 
dent, that IS something of which we could not even determine the concept 
adequately, or of which it is uncertain whether there is any object corre- 
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although all the moral perfection to which man can attain is 
still only virtue, that is, a rightful disposition arising from 
respeet for the law, implying consciousness of a constant pro- 
pensity to transgression, or at least a want of purity, that is, a 
mixture of many spurious (not moral) motives of obedience to 
the law, consequently a self-esteem combined with humility. In 
respect, then, of the holiness which the Christian law requires, 
this leaves the creature nothing but a progress in infinitvm, but 
for that very reason it justifies him in hoping for an endless 
duration of his existence. The worth of a character perfectly 
accordant with the moral law is infinite, since (270) the only 
restriction on all possible happiness in the judgment of a wise 
and all-powerful distributor of it is the absence of conformity of 
rational beings to their duty. But the moral law of itself does 
not promise any happiness, for according to our dbnceptions of 
an order of nature in general, this is not necessarily connected 
with obedience to the law. Now Christian morality supplies 
this defect (of the second indispensable element of the summnm 
lonvin) by representing the world, in which rational bemgs 
devote themselves with all their soul to the moral law, as a 
kingdom of Ood, in which nature and morality are brought into 


■ponding to it at all (270), as is the oaoe vtith the ideas of speculative 
reason ; on the oontrary, being types of praotioal perfection, they serve as 
the indispensable rule of conduct and likewise as the standard, of compari- 
son, Now if I consider Chnstian morals on their philosophical side, then 
compared with the ideas of the Greek school^they would appear as follows: 
the ideas of the Gynies, the Epicureans, the SMes, and the Christinns are 
simpheity of nature, prudence, vnsdom, and holiness. In respect of the way 
of attaining them, the Greek schools were distinguished from one another 
thus, that the Cynics only required common sense, the others the path of 
snencr, but both found the mere use of natural powers sufficient for the 
purpose. Christian morality, because its precept is fnuned (as a moral 
precept must be) so pure and unyielding, takea from man all confidence that 
he can be fully adequate to it, at least in this life, but again sets it up by 
enabling us to hope that if we act as well ss it is in our power to do, then 
what IS not m our power will come in to our aid from another source, 
whether we know how this may be or not. AristoUe and Plato differed only 
as to tbeoriffiu of our moral conceptions. [See Pre/hee, p. 116, note.] 

Q 
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a harmony foreign to each of itself, by a holy Author who 
makes the derived mmmum honum possible, ffdinm of life is 
prescribed to them as a rule even in this life, while the welfare 
proportioned to it, namely, bliss, is represented as attainable 
only in an eternity ; because the former must always be the 
pattern of their conduct in every state, and progress towards it 
is already possible and necessary in this life ; while the latter, 
under the nanje of happiness, cannot be attained at all in this 
world (so far as our own power is concerned), and therefore is 
made simply an object of hope. Nevertheless, the Christian 
principle of morality itself is not theological (so as to be hetero- 
iioiuy), but 18 autonomy of pure practical reason, since it does 
not make the knowledge of God and His will the foundation of 
these laws, but only of the attainment of the summum bonvm, on 
condition of following these laws, and it does not even place the 
proper spring of this obedience in the desired results, but solely 
in the conception of duty, as that of which the faithful observ- 
ance alone constitutes the worthiness to obtain those happy 
consequences. 

In this manner the moral laws lead through the conception 
of the summum bonum as the object and final end of pure prac- 
tical reason to religion (271), that is, to the recognition of all 
duties as divine commands, not as sanctions,' that is to say, arbi- 
trary ordinances of a foreign inXl and contingent in themselves, but 
as essential laas of every free will in itself, which, nevertheless, 
must be regarded as commands of the Supreme Being, because 
it is only from a morally perfect (holy and good) and at the 
same time all-powerful will, and consequently only through 
harmony with this will, that we can hope to attain the svmmim 
honum which the moral law makes it our duty to take as the 
obj'ect of our endeavours. Here again, then, all remains dis- 
interested and founded merely on duty , neither fear nor hope 
being made the fundamental springs, which if taken as prin- 


' [The word ‘ sanction ’ is here used in the technical German sense, 
which IS familiar to students of history in connexion with the ‘Pragmatic 
Sanction.’ 
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ciples would destroy the whole moral worth of actions. The 
moral law commands me to make the highest possible good in a 
world the ultimate object of all my conduct. But 1 cannot 
hope to effect this otherwise than by the harmony of my will 
with that of a holy and good Author of the world ; and although 
the conception of the sammum bonum as a whole, in which the 
greatest happiness is conceived as combined in the most exact 
proportion with the highest degi-ee of moral perfection (possible 
in creatures), includes my own Ivappiness, yet it is not this that 
is the determining principle of the will which is enjoined to 
promote the summum honum, but the moral law, which, on the 
contrary, limits by strict conditions my unbounded desire of 
happiness. 

Hence also morality is not properly the doctrine how we 
should make ourselves happy, but how we should become wm-tli i/ 
of happiness. It is only when religion is added that there also 
comes in the hope of participating some day in happiness in 
proportion as we have endeavoured to be not unworthy of it. 

(272) A man is worthy to possess a thing or a state when his 
possession of it is in harmony with the mmmum bonum. We 
can now easily see that all worthiness depends on moral conduct, 
since in the conception of the mmmum. bonum this constitutes 
the condition of the rest (which belongs to one’s state), namely, 
the participation of happiness. Now it follows from this that 
morality should never be treated as a doctrine of happiness, 
that IS, an instruction how to become happy , for it has to do 
simply with the rational condition {conditio sine qua non) of 
happiness, not with the means of attaining it. But when 
morality has been completely expounded (which merely im- 
poses duties instead of providing rules for selfish desires), then 
first, after the moral desire to promote the summum bonum (to 
bring the kingdom of Clod to us) has been awakened, a desire 
founded on a law, and which could not previously arise in any 
selfish mind, and when for the behoof of this desire the step to 
religion has been taken, then this ethical doctrine may be also 
called a doctrine of happiness because the hope of happiness 
first begins with religion only. 

* Q2 
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We can also see from this that, when we ask what is Chd!» 
vltuHote end in creating the world, we must not name the happi- 
ness of the rational beings in it, but the mmmum bonum, which 
adds a further condition to that wish of such beings, namely, 
the condition of being worthy of happiness, that is, the morality 
of these same rational beings, a condition which alone contains 
the rule by which only they can hope to share in the former at 
the hand of a wise Author. For as wisdom theoretically con- 
sidered signifies the knowledge of the summum bonum, and practi- 
cally the aeeordanee of tlte will with the summum bonum, we 
cannot attribute to a supreme independent wisdom an end 
based merely on goodness {-m) For we cannot conceive the 
action of this goodness (in respect of the happiness of rational 
beings) as suitable to the highest original good, except under 
the restrictive conditions of harmony with the holiness of His 
will Therefore those who placed the end of creation in the 
glory of God (provided that this is not conceived anthropomor- 
phically as a desire to be praised) have perhaps hit upon the 
best expression. For nothing glorifies God more than that 
which is the most estimable thing in the world, respect for His 
command, the observance of the holy duty that His law imposes 
on us, when there is added thereto His glorious plan of crown- 
ing such a beautiful order of things with corresponding happi- 
ness. If the latter (to speak humanly) makes Him worthy of 


' In order to make these characteristics of these oonoeptionB clear, I 
add the remark that whilst we asenbe to God vanons attributes, the 
quality of which we also find applicable to creatures, only that in Him 
they are raised to the highest degree, e.g. power, knowledge, presence, 
goodness, &c., undw the derignations of omnipotence, omnisoienoe, omni- 
presence, &e., there are three that are ascribed to God exclusively, and 
yet without the addition of greatness, and which are all moral. He is the 
only holy, the only blessed, the only wise, because these oonoeptionB already 
imply the absence of limitation. In the order of these attributes He is 
also the holy lawgveer (and creator), the good governor (and preserver), 
and the just judge, three attributes which include everything by whiA 
God is the object of religion, and in conformity with which the raeta- 
{diysicel perfections are added of themselves in the reason. 
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love, by the forfur He is an object of adoration. Even men 
can never acquire respect by benevolence alone, though they 
may gain love, so that the greatest beneficence only procures 
them honour vrhen it is r^;ulated by worthiness. 

That in the order of ends, man (and with him every rational 
being) is an end in himadf, that is, that he can never be used 
merely as a means by any ( 274 ) (not even by God) without being 
at the same time an end also himself, that therefore humanity 
in our person must be holy to ourselves, this follows now of 
itself because he is the subject'^ of the moral law, in other words, 
of that which is holy in itself, and on account of which and 
in agreement with which alone can anything be termed holy. 
For this moral law is founded on the autonomy of his will, 
as a free will which by its universal laws most necessarily be 
able to agree with that to which it is to submit itself. 


VI.— -0/ the Postviates of Pure Practical Pmsen, in 
Otneral. 

They all proceed from the principle of morality, which is 
not a postulate but a law, by which reason determines the 
will directly, which will, because it is so determedin as a pure 
will, requires these necessary conditions of obedience to its 
precept. These postulates are not theoretical dogmas but, 
suppositions practically necrasary; while then they do [not]* 
extend our speculative knowledge, they give objective reality 
to the ideas of speculative reason in general (by means of 
their reference to what is practical), and give it a right to 
concepts, the possibility even of which it could not otherwise 
venture to affirm. 

These postulates ore those of immortality, freedom positively 
considered (as the causality of a being so far as he belongs to 


' [That the ambiguity of the word Hihjeet may not niialead the reader, 
it may be remarked that it is here used in the psychological sens e 
eitdjecium kgu, not tuhjeetue tegv.^ 

* [Absent from the original text.] 
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the intelligible world), and the existeaee of Ood. The fir^ 
results from the practically necessary condition of a dura- 
tion ( 275 ) adequate to the complete fulfilment of the moral 
law , the second from the necessary supposition of independence 
on the sensible world, and of the faculty of determining one’s 
will according to the law of an intell^ble world, that is, of 
freedom; the third from the necessary condition of the ex- 
istence of the summvm honum in such an intelligible world, 
by the supposition of the supreme independent good, that iB„ 
the existence of Gk)d. 

Thus the fact that respect for the moral law necessarily 
makes the swmmum bonum an object of our endeavours, and 
the supposition thence resultii^ of its objective reality, lead 
through the postulates of practical reason to conceptions which 
speculative reason might indeed present as problems, but could 
never solve. Thus it leads — 1. To that one in the solution of 
which the latter tould do nothing but commit paralogisms 
(namely, that of immortality), because it could not lay hold of 
the character of permanence, by which to complete the psycho- 
logical conception of an ultimate subject necessarily ascribed to 
the soul m self-consciousness, so as to make it the real concep- 
tion of a substance, a character which practical reason furnishes 
by the postulate of a duration required for accordance with the 
moral law in the summum bonum, which is the whole end of 
practical reason. 2. It leads to that of which speculative reason 
contained nothing but antinomy, the solution of which it could 
only found on a notion problematically conceivable indeed, but 
whose objective reality it could not prove or determine, namely, 
the cosmological idea of an intelligible world and the conscious- 
ness of our existence in it, by means of the postulate of freedom 
(the reality of which it lays down by virtue of the moral law), 
and with it likewise the law of an intelligible world, to which 
speculative reason could only point, but could not define its 
conception. 3. What speculative reason was able to think, but 
was obliged to leave undetenniued as a mete transcendental 
ideal (276), viz. the theological conception of the First Being, to 
this it gives significance (in a practical view, that is, as a 
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condition of the possibility of the object of a will determined 
by that law), namely, as the supreme principle of the mmtnum 
bonum m an intelligible world, by means of moral legislation in 
it invested with sovereign power. 

Is our knowledge, however, actually extended in this way 
by pure practical reason, and is that immanent in practical 
reason which for the speculative was only transcendent 
Certainly, but only in a practical point of view. For we do 
not thereby take knowledge of the nature of our souls, nor of 
the intelligible world, nor of the Supreme Being, with respect 
to what they are in themselvra, but we have merely combined 
the conceptions of them in the practical concept of the mmmum 
bonum as the object of our wdl, and this altogether d pnori, but 
only by means of the moral law, and merely in reference to it, 
in respect of the object which it commands. But how freedom 
is possible, and how we are to conceive this kind of causality 
theoreticadly and positively, is not thereby discovered ; but only 
that there is such a causality is postulated by the moral law 
and in its behoof. It is the same with the remaining ideas, the 
possibility of which no human intelligence will ever fathom, 
but the truth of which, on the other hand, no sophistry will 
ever wrest from the conviction even of the commonest man. 

(277) VII . — ffow IS it possible to conceive an extension of Pure 

Reason in a Practical point of view, without its Knondedgc 

as Speculative being enlarged at the same time I 

In order not to be too abstract, we will answer this question 
at once in its application to the present case. In order to 
extend a pure cognition practically, there must be an d priori 
purpose given, that is, an end as object (of the will), which 
independently on all theological principle is presented as 
practically necessary by an imperative which determines the 
will directly (a categorical imperative}, and in this case that is 
the siimmum bonum. This, however, is not possible without pi-e- 
supposing three theoretical conceptions (for which, because they 
aiii mere conceptions of pure reason, no corresponding intmtion 
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can be found, nor consequentljr by the path of theoiy any 
objective reality), namely, freedom, immortality, and God. Thus 
by the practical law which commands the existence of the 
highest good possible in a world, the possibility of those objects 
of pure speculative reason is postulated, and the objective 
reality which the latter could not assure them. By this the 
theoretical knowledge of pure reason does indeed obtain an 
accession ; but it consists only in this, that those concepts which 
otherwise it had tu look upon as problematical (merely think- 
able) concepts, are now shown assertorially to be such as actually 
have objects; because practical reason indispensably requires 
their existence for the possibility of' its object, the sum mum 
honv/ni, which practically is absolutely necessary, and this 
justifies theoretical reason in assuming them. But this ex- 
tension of theoretical reason (278) is no extension of speculative, 
that is, we cannot make any positive use of it in a thcoi-cttcal 
point of view. For as nothmg is accomplished in this by practical 
reason, further than that these concepts ore real and actually 
have their (possible) objects, and nothing in the way of intui- 
tion of them is given thereby (which indeed could not be 
demanded), hence the admission of this reality does not render 
any synthetical proposition possible. Consequently this dis- 
covery does not in the least help us to extend this know ledge of 
ours in a speculative point of view, although it does in respect 
of the practical employment of pure reason. The above three 
ideas of speculative reason are still in themselves not cogni- 
tions ; they are, however, (transcendent) thovyhta in which there 
18 nothing impossible. Now, by help of on apodictic practical 
law, being necessary conditions of that which it comiqauds to hi 
made an olyect, they acquire objective reality : that is, we learn 
from it tluU they have dbjcett, without being able to pomt out 
how the conception of them is related to an object, and this, 
too, is still not a cognition of these dlyeets; for we cannot 
thereby form any synthetical judgment about them, nor deter- 
mine their application theoretically ; consequently we can make 
no theoretical rational use of them at all, in which use all 
speculative knowledge of reason consists. Nevertheless, the 
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theoietical knowledge, not indeed of these cbjeets, but of reason 
generally, is so far enlarged by this, that by the practical pos- 
tulates objads loere given to those ideas, a merely problematical 
thought having by this means first acquired objective reality. 
There is therefore no extension of the knowledge of given super- 
sensible objects, but an extension of theoretical leason and of its 
knowledge in respect of the supersensible generally ; inasmuch 
as it is compelled to admit tluU there are such effects (270), 
although it is not able to define them more closely, so as itself 
to extend this knowledge of the objects (which have now been 
given it on practical grounds, and only for practical use). For 
this accession, then, pure theoretical reason, for which all those 
ideas are transcendent and without object, has simply to thank 
its practical faculty. In they become immanent and consti- 
tutive, being the source oi the possibility of realvsitig the necessary 
dbgtet of pure practical leason (the summum honum ) ; whereas 
apart from this they ai'e transcendent, and merely regulative 
principles of speculative reason, which do not require it to 
assume a new object beyond experience, but only to bring its 
use in experience nearer to completeness. But when once 
reason is in possession of this accession, it will go to work with 
these ideas as speculative reason (properly only to assure the 
certamty of its practical use) in a 'negative manner: that is, 
not extending but clearing up its knowledge so as on one side 
to keep off anthropomorphism, as the source of superstition, or 
seeming extension of these conceptions by supposed experience ; 
and on the other side fanaticism, which promises the same by 
means of supersensible intuition or feelings of the like kind. 
All these are hindrances to the practical use of pure reason, so 
that the removal of them may certainly be considered an 
extension of our knowledge in a practical point of view, with- 
out contradicting the admission that for speculative purposes 
reason has not in the least gained by this. 

Every employment of reason in respect of an object requires 
pure concepts of the understanding {categories), without which 
no object can be conceived. These can be applied to the theo- 
retical employment of reason, ie., to that kind of knowledge, 
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only in case an intuition (which is always sensible) is taken as 
a basis, and therefore merely in order (sso) to conceive by means 
of them an object of possible experience. Now here what have 
to be thought by means of the categories, in order to be known, 
are ideas of reason, which cannot be given in any experience. 
Only we are not here concerned with the theoretical knowledge 
of the objects of these ideas, but only with this, whether they 
have objects at all This reality is supplied by pure practical 
reason, and theoretical reason has nothing further to do in this 
but to thMe those objects by means of categories. This, as we 
have elsewhere clearly shown, can be done well enough without 
needing any intuition (either sensible or supersensible), because 
the categories have their seat and origin in the pure understand- 
ing, simply as th€’ faculty of thought, before and independently 
on any intuition, and they always only signify an object m 
general, no matter in what waif it may be given to vs. Now when 
the categories are to be apphed to these ideas, it is not possible 
to give them any object in intuition , but that such an object 
actually exists, and consequently that the category as a mere 
form of thought is here not empty but has significance, this is 
sufficiently assured them by an object which practical reason 
presents beyond doubt in the concept of the summum bonwm, 
namely, the reality of the conceptions which are required for 
the possibility of the summwm bonum, without, however, effect- 
ing by this accession the least extension of our knowledge on 
theoretical principles. 


When these ideas of God, of an intelligible world (the 
kingdom of God), and of immortality are further determined by 
predicates taken from our own nature, we must not regard this 
determination as a sensuaiiztng of those pure rational ideas ( 28 1 ) 
(anthropomorphism), nor as a transcendent knowledge of supei-- 
senstblc objects , for these predicates are no others than under- 
standing and will, considered too in the relation to each other 
in which they must be conceived in the moral law, and there- 
fore only so far as a pure practical use is made of them. As to 
all the rest that belongs to these conceptions psychologically. 
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that is, so far as we observe these faculties of ours empirically 
in their exerciae (e.g. that the understanding of man is discursive, 
aud its notions therefore not intuitions but thoughts, that these 
follow one another in time, that his wiU has its satisfaction 
always dependent on the existence of its object, &c., which 
cannot be the case in the Supreme Being), from all this we 
abstract in that case, and then there remains of the notions by 
which we conceive a pure intelligence nothing more than just 
what IS required for the possibility of conceiving a moral law. 
There is then a knowledge of 6 od indeed, but only for practical 
purposes ; and if we attempt to extend it to a theoretical know- 
ledge, we find ail understandmg that has irUmtiona, not thoughts, 
a will that is directed to objects on the existence of which its 
satisfaction does not in the least depend (not to mention the 
transcendental predicates, as, for example, a magnitude of exist- 
ence, that is duration, which, however, is not in time, the only 
possible means we have of conceiving existence as magnitude). 
Now these are all attributes of which we can form no conception 
that would help to the knowledge of the object, and we learn 
from this that they can never be used for a theory of supersen- 
sible beings, BO that on this side they are quite incapable of 
being the foundation of a speculative knowledge, and their use 
is limited simply to the practice of the moral law. 

(282) This last IS so obvious, and can be proved so clearly by 
fact, that we may confidently challenge all pretended natural 
theologians (a singular name)' to specify (over and above the 


' [This lemnrk, as well as the following note, applies to the etymological 
foiiii of the German woid, which is God •learned ) Learning is properly 
only the whole content of the fiwtoi leal sciences. Consequently it is only 
the teacher of revealed theology that can be called a learned theologian 
[God'leamedJ. If, however, we choose to call a man learned who is in 
possession of the rational sciences (mathematics and philosophy), although 
even this would be contrary to the signification of the word (which always 
counts as learning only that which must be ‘learned ’ [taught], aud which, 
therefore, he cannot discover of himself by reason), even in that case the 
philosopher would make too poor a figure with his knowledge of Ghid as 
a positive science to let himself be called on that account a learned man. 
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merely ontological predicates) one single attribute, whether of 
the understanding or of the will, determining this object of 
theirs, of which we could not show incontiovertibly that if we 
abstract from it everything anthropomorphic, nothing would 
remain to us but the mere word, without our being able to connect 
with it the smallest notion by which we could hope for an exten- 
sion of theoretical knowledge. But as to the practical, there 
still remains to us of the attributes of understanding and will the 
conception of a relation to which objective reality is given by the 
practical law (which determines d prion precisely this relation 
of the understanding to the will). When once this is done, 
then reality is given to the conception of the object of a will 
morally determined (the conception of the mmmum bonum), and 
with it to the conditions of its possibility, the ideas of God, 
freedom, and immortality, but always only relatively to the 
practice of the moral law (and cot for any speculative purpose). 

According to these remarks it is now easy to find the answer 
to the weighty question : whether the notion of Qod is one belong- 
ing to PhysMs (and therefore also to Metaphysics {288), which 
contains the pure d priori principles of the former in their uni- 
versal import) or to morals. If we have recourse to God as the 
Author of all things, in order to explain the arrangements of 
nature or its changes, this is at least not a physical explanation, 
and is a complete confession that our philosophy has come to an 
end, since we are obliged to assume something of which in itself 
we have otherwise no conception, in 01-der to be able to frame 
a conception of the possibility of what we see before our eyes. 
Metaphysics, however, cannot enable us to attain by certain 
inference from tlie knowledge of this jworld to the conception 
of God and to the proof of Hu existence, for this reason, that in 
order to say that this world could be produced only by a Gkxi 
(according to the conception implied by this word) we should 
know this world as the most perfect whole possible ; and for 
this purpose should also know all possible worlds (in order to be 
able to compare them with this) ; in other words. We should be 
omniscient. It is absolutely impossible, however, to know the 
existence of this Being from mere concepts, because every 
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existential proposition, that is, every proposition that affirms 
the existence of a being of which I frame a concept, is a 
synthetic proposition, that is, one by which I go beyond that 
conception and affirm of it more than was thought in the 
conception itself, namely, that this concept in the understand- 
ing has an object corresponding to it outside the understanding, 
and this it is obviously impossible to elicit by any reasoning. 
There remains, therefore, only one single process possible for 
reason to attain this knowledge, namely, to start from the 
supreme principle of its pure practical use (which in every 
case is directed simply to the existaux of something as a 
consequence of reason), and thus determine its object. Then 
its inevitable problem, namely, the necessary direction of the 
will to the summum bonum, discovers to us not only the 
necessity of assuming such a First Being (214) in reference 
to the possibility of this good in the world; but what is 
most remarkable, something which reason in its progress on 
the path of physical nature altogether failed to find, namely, 
an accurately defined conception of tiiis First Being. A» 
we can know only a small part of this world, and can still 
less compare it with all possible worlds, we may indeed tron 
its order, design, and greatness, infer a wise, good, powerful, 
&c., Author of it, but not that He is all-wise, all-good, all* 
powerful, Ac. It may indeed, very well be granted that we 
should be justified in supplying this inevitable defect I7 a 
legitimate and reasonable hypothesis, namely, that when 
wisdom, goodness, &c., are displayed in all the parts that 
offer themselves to our nearer knowledge, it is just the same 
in all the rest, and that it would therefore be reasonable to 
ascribe all possible perfections to the Author of the world; 
but these are not strict logical tn/mnees in which we can 
pride ourselves on our insight, but only permitted con- 
clusions in which we may be indulged, and which require 
further recommendation before we can make use of them. On 
the path of empirical inquiry then (physios) the conception 
of God remains always a conception of the perfection of the 
First Being not accurately enough determined to be held 
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adequate to the conception of Deity. (With metaphysic in its 
transcendental part nothing whatever con be accomplished.) 

When I now try to test this conception by reference to 
the object of practical reason, I find that the moral principle 
admits as possible only the conception of an Author of the 
world possessed of the highed perfection. He must be omni- 
meat, in order to know my conduct up to the inmost root 
of my mental state in all possible cases and into all future 
time; omnipotent, in order to allot to it its fitting conse- 
quences , similarly He must be omnipresent, eternal, &c. Thus 
the moral law, by means of the conception of the mnmum 
honum (28s) as the object of a pure practical reason, determines 
the concept of the First Being as the Supreme Being ; a thing 
which the physical (and in its higher development the meta- 
physical), in other words, the whole speculative course of 
reason, was unable to effect. The conception of God, then, 
18 one that belongs originally not to physics, i.e. to speculative 
reason, but to morals. The same may be said of the other 
conceptions of reason of which we have treated above as postu- 
lates of it in its practical use. 

In the history of Grecian philosophy we find no distinct 
traces of a pure rational theology earlier than Anaxagoras , but 
this is not because the older philosophers had not intelligence 
or penetration enough to raise themselves to it by the path of 
speculation, at least with the aid of a thoroughly reasonable 
hypothesis. What could have been easier, what more natural, 
than the thought which of itself occurs to everyone, to assume 
instead of several causes of the world, instead of an indeterminate 
degree of perfection, a single rational cause having ail perfection ? 
But the evils in the world seemed to them to be much too serious 
objections to allow them to feel themselves justified in such a 
hypothesis. They showed intelligence and penetration then in 
this very pomt, that they did not allow themselves to adopt it, 
but on the contrary looked about amongst natural causes to see 
if they could not find in them the qualities and power required 
for a First Bemg. But when this acute people had advanced 
so far in their investigations of nature as to treat even moral 
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questions philosophically, on which other nations had never 
done anything but talk, then first they found a new and 
practical want, which did not fail to give definiteness to their 
conception of the First Being: and in this the speculative 
reason played the part of spectator, or at best had the merit 
of embellishing a conception that had not grown on its own 
ground, and of applying a senes of confirmations (286) from 
the study of nature now brought forward for the fii-st time, not 
indeed to strengthen the authority of this conception (which 
was already established), but rather to make a show with a 
supposed discovery of theoretical reason. 

From these remarks the reader of the Critique of Pure 
Speculative Beason will be thoroughly convinced how highly 
necessary that laborious deduction of the categories was, and 
how fruitful for theology and morals. For if, on the one hand, 
we place them in the pure understanding, it is by this deduction 
alone that we can be prevented from regarding them, with 
Plato, as innate, and founding on them extravagant pretensions 
to theories of the supersensible, to which we can see no end, and 
by which we should make theolc^ a mi^ic lantern of chimeras . 
on the other hand, if we regard them as acquired, this deduction 
saves us from restncting, with Epicurus, all and every use of 
them, even for practical purposes, to the objects and motives 
of the senses. But now that the Critique has shown by that 
deduction, first, that they are not of empirical ongin, but have 
their seat and source A prion in the pure understanding; secondly, 
that as they refer to olyeets in general independently on the 
intuition of them, hence, although they cannot effect theoretical 
knowledge, except in application to eminrical objects, yet when 
applied to an object given by pure practical reason they enable 
us to conceive the supersensible definitely, only so far, however, as 
it is defined by such predicates as ore necessarily connected with 
the ]pxire pnuhteal purpose given d priori and with its possibility. 
The speculative restriction of pure reason and its practical 
extension bring it into that (28?) relation of equality in which 
reason in general can be employed suitably to its end, and this 
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example proves better than any other that tho path to leisdom, 
if it is to be made sure and not to be impassable or misleading, 
must with us men inevitably pass through science ; but it is 
not till this is completed that we can be convinced tliat it 
leads to this goal 

VIII. — 0/ Belief frotn a Bequirement of Pure Season. 

A want or requirement of pure reason in its speculative use 
leads only to a hjpothem ; that of- pure practical reason to a 
postulate ; for in the former case I ascend from the result as high 
as I please in the senes of causes, not in order to give objective 
reality to the result {ey. the causal connexion of things and 
clianges in the world), but in order thoroughly to satisfy my 
inquinng reason in respect of it. Thus I see before me order 
and design in nature, and need not i-esort to speculation to assure 
myself of their reaiitij, but to explain them I have to pre-snppose 
a Deity as their cause ; and then since the inference from an 
effect to a detinite cause is always uncertain and doubtful, 
especially to a cause so precise and so perfectly defined as we 
have to conceive in Grod, hence the highest degree of certainty to 
which this pre-supposition can be brought is, that it is the most 
rational opinion for us men' (sss). On the other hand, a require- 
ment of pureprocfteol reason is based on a duty, that of making 
something (the summum honum) the object of my will so as to 
promote it with ail my powers ; in which case I must suppose 
its possibility, and consequently also the conditions necessary 

‘ But even here we should not be able to allege a requirement of 
reason, if we had not before our e;ea a problematioal, but yet inevitable, 
conception of reaeon, namely, that of an absolutely neoeaaary being. This 
conception now eeelca to be defined, and tbu, in addition to the tendency 
to extend itself, le the objective ground of a requirement of epeculative 
reason, namely, to have a more precise definition of the conception of a 
neceesaty being which is to serve ss the first oauee of other beings, so as 
«o make these* latter kuuwable by some meana. Without such antecedent 
neoeaaary problema there are no rsquirsments— at least not of purs reason 
—the rest are reqniremenU of tneUiiation. 

* 1 md ‘dlsM'wltb Its ed, of i; 9 X. Xassatrsos sad Hsitsoslsni bolt read 'dieses,* 
*eWe Mag.' 
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theretcs namely, Gml, freedom, and immortality ; since I cannot 
prove these by my speculative reason, although neither can I 
refute them. This duty is founded on something that is indeed 
quite independent on these suppositions, and is of itself apodic- 
tically certain, namely, the moral law ; and so far it needs no 
further support by tlieoretical views as to the inner constitution 
of things, the secret final aim of the order of the world, or a 
presiding ruler thereof, in order to bind me in the most perfect 
manner to act in unconditional conformity to the law. But the 
subjective effect of this law, namely, the mental dt^osifion con- 
formed to it and made necessary by it, to promote the practically 
possible sumnium lontim, this pre-supposes at least that the lattei 
is possible, for it would be practically impossible to strive after 
the object of a conception which at bottom was empty and hail 
no object. Now the above-mentioned postulates concern only 
the physical or metaphj’sical conditions of the pomlrility of tlie 
sutiimum bonum (ass) , in a word, those which lie in the nature 
of things; not, however, for the sake of an nibitiaiy speculative 
purpose, but of a practically necessary end of a puie rational 
will, which in this case does not choose, but obci/s an inexorable 
command of reason, the foundation of whicli is objWtne, in the 
constitution of things as they must be universally judged by 
pure reason, and is not based on wicfMuifioii , for we are in no- 
wise justified in as8imung,on account of what we wisfi on merely 
subjective grounds, that the means thereto are jvossible or that its 
object is loal. TJiis, then, is an absolutely necessary requirement, 
and what it pre-supposes is not merely justified as an allowable 
hypothesis, but as a postulate in a practical point of view , and 
admitting that the pure moral law inexorably binds every man 
as a command (not as a rule of prudence), the righteous man 
may say ; T will that there be a God, that my^.\istence in this 
world be also an existence outside the chain of physical causes, 
and in a jiure world of the understanding, and lastly, that niy 
duration be endless , I firmly abide by this, and will not let this 
faith be taken from me , for in this instance alone my interest, 
because I must not relax anything of it, inevitably determines 
my judgment, without regarding sophistries, however unabie 
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1 may be to answer them or to oppose them with others more 
plausible.* 

( 2 $o) In order to prevent misconception m the use of a notion 
as yet so unusual as that of a faith of pure practical reason, let 
me be permitted to add one moie remark. It might almost 
seem as if this rational faith were here announced as itself a 
lommund, namely, that we should assume the mmmum hmuni as 
possible. But a faith that is commanded is nonsense. Let the 
preceding analysis, however, be remembered of what is required 
to be supposed in the conception of the minimum bonwm, and it 
will be seen that it cannot be commanded to assume this possi- 
bility, and no practical disposition of mind is required to (tdiuit 
It , but that speculative reason must concede it without being 
asked, for no one can affirm that it is imposidble iii itself that 
rational beings in the world should at the same time be worthy 
of happiness in conformity with the moral law, and also possess 
this happiness proportionately. Now in respect of the first 
element of the simmum hoavni, namely, that which coiiceins 

' In the Deutxhet Miueum, February, 1787, there w a dissertation 
by a veiy subtle and clear-headed man, the late Wisenmann, whose esrly 
death is to be lamented, m which he disputes the right to argue from a 
want to the objective reality of its object, and illustrates the point by the 
example of a man in lore, who, having fooled himself into an idea of 
beauty, which is merely a chimera of his own brain, would fain conclude 
that such an object really exists somewhere (2D0) I quite agree with 
him in this, in all cases where the want is founded on xnelnintion, which 
cannot necessaiily postulate the existence of its object even for the man 
that IS affected by it, much less can it contain a demand valid for every- 
one, and therefore it is merely a sidgecltTv ground of the wish. But in the 
present case we have a want of reason springing from an objective deter- 
mining principle of the will, namely, the moral law, which necessaiily 
binds every ratiotal being, and therefore justifies him in assuming 
d priori in nature the conditions proper for it, and makes the latter 
inseparable from the complete practical use of reason It is a duty to 
realize the miamnm bonum to the utmost of our power, therefore it must 
be possible, consequently it le unavoidable for every rational being in the 
world to assume what is necessary for its objective possibility. The 
assumption is as neoessaiy as the iuor.tl law, in connexion with which 
alone it is valid. 
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motality, the moral law gives merely a command, and to doubt 
the possibility of that element would be the same as to call in 
question the moral law itself (2a i). But as r^ards the second 
element of that object, namely, happiness perfectly proportioned 
to that worthiness, it is true that there is no need of a eommand 
to admit its possibility in general, for theoretical reason has 
nothing to say agamst it ; but the marvner in which we have to 
conceive this harmony of the laws of nature with those of 
freedom has in it something in respect of which we have a 
dwvx, because theoretical reason decides nothing with apodictic 
certainty about it, and in respect of this there may be a moral 
interest which turns the scale. 

I had said above that in a mere course of nature in the world 
an accurate correspondence between happiness and moral worth 
IS not to be expected, and must be regarded as impossible, and 
that therefore the possibility of the mmmum bonum cannot be 
admitted from this side except on the supposition of a moral 
Author of the world. I purposely reserved the restriction of this 
judgment to the subjective conditions of our reason, in order not 
to make use of it until the manner of this belief should be 
defined more precisely. The fact is that the unpossibihty 
referred to is merely subjective, that is, our reason finds it 
impossible for it to render conceivable in the way of a meie 
course of nature a connexion so exactly pioportioncd and so 
thoroughly adapted to an end, between two sets of events 
happening according to such distinct laws , although, as with 
everythmg else in nature that is adapted to an end, it cannot 
prove, that is, show by sufficient objective reasons, that it is not 
possible by universal laws of nature. 

Now, however, a deciding pnnciple of a different kind 
comes into play to turn the scale in this uncertainty of specu- 
lative reason. The command to promote the summum bonum is 
established on an objective basis (in practical reason); the pos- 
sibility of the same in general is likewise established on an 
objective basis (292) (in theoretical reason, which has nothing to 
say against it). But reason cannot decide objectively in what 
way we are to conceive this possibility ; whether by universal 

K 2 
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laws of nature without a wise Author presiding over nature, 
or only on supposition of such an Author Now here there 
comes in a siilyective condition of reason , the only way theo- 
retically possible for it, of conceiving the exact haimony of the 
kingdom of nature with the kingdom of morals, which is the 
condition of the possibility of the siimmum honttm , and at the 
same time the only one conducive to morality (which depends 
on an objective law of reason). Now since the promotion of this 
iimmum bonnm, and therefore the supposition of its possibility, 
arc objectivdy necessary (though only as a result of practical 
reason), while at the same time the manner in which we would 
conceive it rests with our own choice, and in this choice a free 
intei-est of pure practical reason decides for the assumption of a 
wise Author of the world ; it is clear that the principle that 
herein determines our judgment, though as a want it is si(b- 
jecHve, yet at the same time being the means of promoting what 
is dhjectvody (practically) necessarj', is the foundation of a maxim 
of belief in a moral point of view, that is, a/at</i of pure practical 
reason This, then, is not commanded, but being a voluntary 
determination of our judgment, conducive to the moral (com- 
manded) purpose, and moreover harmonizing with the theoretical 
requirement of reason, to assume that existence and to make it 
the foundation of our further employment of reason, it has itself 
sprung from the moral disposition of mind , it may therefore at 
times waver even in the well-disposed, but can never be reduced 
to unl)elief. 

(293) IX— Of the IFisc Adaptation of Man's Cognitive Faculties 
to his Practical Destination. 

If human nature is destined to endeavour after the smnmum 
lionum, we must suppose also that the measure of its cognitive 
faculties, and particularly their relation to one another, is suitable 
to this end. Now the Critique of I*ure Speculative Eeason pioves 
that this is incapable of solving satisfactorily the most weighty 
problems that are proposed to it, although it does not ignore the 
natural and important hints received from the same reason, nor 
the gieat steps that it can make to approach to this gryuit goal 
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that is set before it, which, however, it can never reach of itself, 
even with the help of the greatest knowledge of nature. Natme 
then seems here to have provided us only in a atep-motherly 
fashion with the faculty required for our end. 

Suppose now that in this matter nature had conformed to 
our wish, and had given us that capacity of disceinineut or that 
enlightenment which we would gladly possess, or which some 
imagine they actually possess, what would in all probability be 
the consequence ’ Unless our whole natui-e were at the same 
time changed, uur inclinations, which always have the first] 
word, would first of all demand their own satisfaction, andj 
joined with ra tional reflection , the greatest possible and most | 
lasting satisfaction, under the name of happiness , the moral ' 
law (204) would afterwards speak, in older to keep them within 
their proper bounds, and even to subject them all to a higher 
end, wliich has no regard to inclination. But instead of the 
conflict that the moral disposition has now to carry on with the 
inclinations, m which, though after some defeats, moral strength 
of mind may be gradually acquired, God and eternity with their 
awful iiwjesty would stand unceasingly hefore our ryes (for what 
we can prove perfectly is to us as certain as that of which we 
are assured by the sight of our eyes). Tiansgression of tlie 
law, would, no doubt, be avoided, what is commanded would 
be done , but the mental disposition, from which actions ought 
to proceed, cannot be infused by any command, and in this case 
the spur of action is ever active and external, so that reason 
has no need to exert itself in onlcr to gather strength to resist 
the inclinations by a lively representation of the dignity of 
the law . hence most of the actions that conformed to the law 
would be done fiom fear, a few only from hope, and none at all 
from duty, and the moral worth of actions, on which alone in 
the eyes of supreme wisdom the worth of the person and even 
that of the world depends, would cease to exist. As long as 
the nature of man remains what it is, his conduct would thus 
be changed into mere mechanism, m which, as in a puppet- 
show, everything would gesticulate well, but there would be 
no life in the figures. Now, when it is quite otherwise with 
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US, when with all the effort of our reason we have only a very 
obscure and doubtful view into the future, when the Governor 
of the world allows us only to conjecture His existence and His 
iiiajestj', not to behold them or prove them clearly, and, on the 
other hand, the mural law within us, without promising or 
threatening anything with certainty, demands of us disinterested 
respect , and only when this respect has become active (295) 
and dominant does it allow us by means of it a prospect into 
the world of the supersensible, and then only with weak glances ; 
all this being so, there is room for true moral disposition, imme- 
diately devoted to the law and a rational creature can become 
worthy of sharing in the aumnmvi bonum that corresponds to 
the worth of his person and not merely to his actions. Thus 
what the study of naturt' and of man teaches us sufliciently 
elsewhere may well be true here also, that the unsearchable 
wisdom by which we exist is not less worthy of admiration in 
what it has denied than in what it has gianted. 
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B y the methodology of pure practical reason we are not to 
understand the mode of proceeding with pure practical 
principles (whether in study or in exposition), with a view to a 
scientific knowledge of them, which alone is what is propeily 
called method elsewhere in theoretical philosophy (for popular 
knowledge requires a manner, science a method, i.e. a process 
according to pnimples of reason by which alone the manifold of 
any bianch of knowledge can become a system). On the con- 
trary, by this methodology is understood the mode in which' we 
can give the laws of pure practical reason aaxss to the human 
mind, and injlucnec on its maxims, that is, by which we can 
make the objectively practical reason subjectively practical also. 

Now it is clear enough that those determining principles of 
the will which alone make maxims properly moral and give 
them a moral worth, namely, the direct conception of the law 
and the objective necessity of obeying it as our duty, must be 
regarded as the proper springs of action, since otherwise legality 
of actions might be produced, but not morality of character. 
But it IS not so clear : on the contrary, it must at first sight seem 
to everyone very improbable that, even subjectively, that exhi- 
bition of pure virtue can have more poioer over the human mind, 


' [Read * wie ’ for ' die.’] 
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and supply a far stronger spring even for affecting that legality of 
actions, and can produce more powerful resolutions isoo) to prefer 
the law, from pure respect for it, to every other consideration, 
than all the deceptive allurements of pleasure or of all that may 
be i«ckone<l as happiness, or even than all threatenings of pain 
and misfortune. Nevertheless, this is actually the case, and if 
human nature were not so constituted, no mode of presenting 
the law by roundabout ways and indirect recommendations 
would ever produce morality of character. All would be simple 
hypocrisy ; the law would be hated, or at least despised, while it 
was followed for the sake of one’s own advantage. The letter 
of the law (legality) would be found in our actions, but not the 
spint of It m our minds (morality) , and as with all our efforts 
we could not quite free ourselves from reason in our judgment, 
we must inevitably appear m our own eyes worthless, depraved 
men, even though we should seek to compensate ourselves for 
this mortihcation before the inner tribunal, by enjoying the 
pleasure that a supposed natural or divine law might be imagined 
to have connected with it a sort of police machinery, regulating 
its operations by >vhat was done without troubling itself about 
the motives for doing it. 

It cannot indeed be denied that in order to bring an uncul- 
tivated or degraded mind into the track of moral goodness some 
preparatory guidance is necessary, to attract it by a view of 
its own advantage, or to alarm it by fear of loss , but as soon as 
this mechanical work, these leading-strings, have produced some 
effect, then we must bring before the mind the pure moral motive, 
which, not only because it is the only one that can be the foun- 
dation of a character (a practically consistent habit of mind with 
unchangeable maxims) (soi), but also because it teaches a man 
to feel his own dignity, gives the mind a jiower unexpected even 
by himself, to tear himself from all sensible attachments so far 
as they would fain have the rule, and to find a rich compensation 
for the sacrifice he offers, in the independence of his rational 
nature and the greatness of soul to which he sees that he is 
destined. We will therefore show, by such observations as every 
one can make, that this property of our minds, this receptivity 
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for a pure moral interest, and consequently the moving force of 
the pure conception of virtue, when it is properly applied to the 
human heart, is the most powerful spring, and, when a continued 
and punctual observance of moral maxims is in question, the 
only spring of good conduct. It must, however, be remembered 
that if these observations only prove the reality of such a feeling, 
but do not show any moral improvement brought about by it, 
this is no argument against the only method that exists of 
making the objectively practical laws of pure reason subjectively 
practical, through the mere force of the conception of duty ; nor 
docs it prove that this method is a vain delusion. For as it has 
never yet come into vogue, experience can say nothing of its 
results , one can only ask for proofs of the receptivity for such 
springs, and these I will now bnetty present, and then sketch 
the method of founding and cultivating genuine moral dis* 
positions. 

When we attend to the course of conversation in mixed 
companies, consisting not merely of learned persons and subtle 
reasoiiers, but also of 'men of business or of women, we observe 
that, besides story-telling and jesting, another kind of enter- 
tainment finds a place in them, namely, argument ; for stories, if 
they are to have novelty and interest, are soon exhausted, and 
jesting 18 likely to become iiisiphl (302). Now of all argument 
there is none in which persons are more ready to join who find 
any other subtle discussion tedious, none that brings more liveli- 
ness into the company, than that which concerns the moral irorth 
of this or that action by which the character of some person is 
to be made out. Persons, to whom in other cases anything 
subtle and speculative in theoretical questions is dry and irksome, 
presently join in when the question is to make out the moral 
import of a good or bad action that has been related, and they 
display an exactness, a refinement, a subtlety, in excogitating 
everything that can lessen the purity of purpose, and conse- 
quently the degree of virtue in it, which we do not expect from 
them in any other kind of speculation. In these criticisms 
persons who are passing judgment on others often reveal their 
own character : some, in exercising their judicial office, especially 
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upon the dead, seem inclined chiefly to defend the goodness that 
IS related of this or that deed against all injunous charges of 
insincerity, and ultimately to defend the whole moral worth of 
the person against the reproach of dissimulation and secret 
wickedness , others, on the contrary, turn their thoughts more 
upon attacking this worth by accusation and fault-finding. We 
cannot always, however, attribute to these latter the intention 
of aigiung away virtue altogether out of all human examples 
in order to make it an empty name : often, on the contrary, it is 
only well-meant stnctness in determining the true moral import 
of actions according to an uncompromismg law. Comparison 
with such a law, instead of with examples, lowers self-conceit in 
moral matters very much, and not merely teaches humility, 
but makes everyone feel it when he examines himself closely. 
Nevertheless, we can for the most part observe in those who 
defend the purity of purpose in given examples, that where 
theie is the presumption of uprightness (sos) they are anxious 
to remove even the least spot, lest, if all examples had their 
truthfulness disputed, and if the punty of all human virtue were 
denied, it might in the end be regarded as a mere phantom, and 
so all eflort to attain it be made light of as vain aflectatioii and 
delusive conceit 

I do not know why the educators of youth have not long smce 
made use of this propensity of reason to enter with pleasuie upon 
the most subtle examination of the practical questions that are 
thrown up ; and why they have not, after first laying the foun- 
dation of a purely moral catechism, searched through the bio- 
graphies of ancient and modern times with the view of having 
at hand instances of the duties laid down, in which, especially by 
comparison of similar actions under diflerent circumstances, they 
might exercise the critical judgment of their scholars in remark- 
ing their greater or less moral significance. This is a thing in 
which they would find that even early youth, which is still unripe 
for speculation of other kinds, would soon become very acute and 
not a little interested, because it feels the progress of its faculty 
of judgment ; and what is most important, they could hope with 
confidence that the frequent practice of knowing and approving 
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good conduct in all its purity, and on the other hand of remarking 
with regret or contempt the least deviation from it, although it 
may be pursued only as a spoi-t in which children may compete 
with one another, yet will leave a lastmg impression of esteem 
on the one hand and disgust on the other , and so, by the mere 
habit of looking on such actions as deserving approval or blame, 
a good foundation would be laid for uprightness in the future 
course of life (304). Only I wish they would spare them the 
example of so-called nMc (super-meritorious) actions in which 
our sentimental books so much abound, and would lefer all to 
duty merely, and to the worth that a man can and must give 
himself in his own eyes by the consciousness of not having 
transgressed it, since whatever runs up into empty wishes and 
longings after inaccessible periection produces mere heroes of 
romance, who, while they pique themselves on their feeling for 
transcendent greatness, release themselves in return from the 
observance of common and every-day obligations, which then 
seem to them petty and insignificant.' 

But if it is asked, what then is really piire morality, by 
which as a touchstone we must test the moral significance of 
every action, then 1 must admit that it is only philosophers that 
can make the decision of this question doubtful, for to common 
sense it has been decided long ago, not indeed by abstract general 
fomulse, but by habitual use, like the distinction betw'een the 
right and left hand. We will then point out the criterion of 
pure virtue in an example first, and imagining that it is set 


' It 18 quite proper to extol actions that display a great, unselfish, 
sympathizing mind or humanity. But in this case we must fix attention 
not so much on the elevottca of tovl, which is very fleeting and transitory, 
as on the tiibjection of the heart to duty, from which a more enduring 
impression may be expected, because this implies principle (whereas the 
former only implies ebullitions) One need only reflect a little and he 
will always find a debt that he has by some means incurred towards the 
human race (even if it were only this, that by the inequality of men in 
the civil constitution he enjoys advantages on account of which others 
must be the more in want), which will prevent the thought of duty from 
being represaed by the self-complacent imagination of mertt. 
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before a boy of, say, ten years old, for his judgment, we will see 
whether (306) he would necessarily judge so of himself without 
being guided by his teacher. Tell him the histoiy of an honest 
man whom men want to persuade to join the calumniators of 
an innocent and powerless person (say, Anne Boleyn, accused 
by Henry VIII of England). He is offered advantages, great 
gifts, or high rank ; he rejects them. This will excite meie 
approbation and applause in the mind of the hearer. Now 
begins the threatening of loss. Amongst these traducers are 
his best f nends, who now renounce his friendship , near kinsfolk, 
who threaten to disinherit him (he being without fortune): 
powerful persons, who can persecute and harass him in all places 
and circumstances, a prince who threatens him with loss of 
freedom, yea, loss of life. Then to fill the measure of sufi'ering, 
and that he may feel the pain that only the morally good heart 
can feel very deeply, let us conceive his family threatened with 
extreme distress and want, fvtreating him to yield; conceive 
himself, though upnght, yet with feelings not bard or insensible 
either to compassion or to his own distress ; conceive him, I say, 
at the moment when he wishes that he had never lived to see 
the day that exposed him to such unutterable anguish, yet 
remaining true to his uprightness of purpose, without wavering 
or even doubtmg) then will my youthful hearer be raised 
gradually from mere approval to admiration, from that to 
amazement, and finally to the greatest veneration, and a lively 
wish that he himself could be such a man (though certainly not 
111 such circumstances). Yet virtue is here worth so much only 
because it costs so much, not because it brings any profit. All the 
admiration, and even the endeavour to resemble this characiter, 
rest wholly on the purity of the moral principle, which can only 
be ‘strikingly shown (aos) by removing from the springs of 
action everything that men may regard as part of happiness. 
Morality then must have the more power over the human heart 
the mote purely it is e.\hibited. Whence it follows that if the 
law of morality and the im^ of holiness and virtue are to 
exercise any influence at all on our souls, they can do so only 
so far as they are laid to heart in their purity as motives. 
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uniuixed with any view to prosperity, for it is in suffering that 
they display themselves most nobly. Nov that whose removal 
strengthens the effect of a moving force must have been a 
hindrance, consequently every admixture of motives taken from 
our own happiness is a hindrance to the influence of the moial 
law on the heart. I affirm further, that even in that admit ed 
action, if the motive from which it was done was a high regard 
for duty, then it is just this respect for the law that has the 
greatest influence on the mind of the spectator, not any preten- 
sion to a siqiposed inward gieatnessof mind or noble mentorious 
sentiments ; consequently duty, not ment, must have not only 
the most definite, but, when it is represented in the true light of 
its inviolability, the moat penetmting influence on the mind. 

It is more necessaty than ever to direct attention to this 
method in our times, when men ho}ie to produce more effect on 
the mind with soft, tender feelings, or high-flown, puffing-up 
pretensions, which rathei wither the heart than strengthen it, 
than by a plain and earnest lepresentation of duty, which is 
more suited to human imperfection and to progress in goodness. 
To setbefoie childieii as a pattern, actions that are called noble, 
magnanimous, meiitonnus, with the notion of captivating them 
by infusing an enthusiasm foi such actions, is to defeat our 
end (307). For as they aie still so backward in the observance 
of the commonest duty, and even in the correct estimation of it, 
this means simply to make them fantastical romancers betimes. 
But, even with the instructed and expeiienced part of mankind, 
this supposed spring has, if not aninjuiious, at least no genuine 
moral effect on the heart, which, however, is what it was desired 
to produce. 

All/ceZifi^s, especially those that are to produce unwonted 
exertions, must accomplish their effect at the moment they afle 
at their height, and before they calm down ; otherwise they effect 
nothing, for as theie was nothing to strengthen the heart, but 
only to excite it, it naturally returns to its normal moderate 
tone, and thus falls back into its previous languor Pnnevples 
must be built on conceptions , on any other basis there can only 
be paroxysms, which can give the person no moral worth, nay. 
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not even confidence in himself, without which the highest good 
in man, consciousness of the morality of his mind and character, 
cannot exist. Now if these conceptions are to become subjec- 
tively practical, we must not rest satisfied with admiring the 
objective law of morality, and esteeming it highly in reference 
to humanity, but we must consider the conception of it in 
relation to man as an individual, and then this law appears in a 
form indeed that is highly deservmg of respect, but not so 
pleasant as if it belonged to the element to which he is naturally 
accustomed, but, on the contrary, as often compelling him to 
quit this element, not without self-denial, and to betake himself 
to a higher, in which he can only maintain himself with trouble 
and with unceasing apprehension of a relapse. In a word, the 
moral law demands (sos) obedience, from duty, not from predi- 
lection, which cannot and ought not to be pre-supposed at all. 

Let us now see in an example whether the conception of an 
action as a noble and magnanimous one has more subjective 
moving power than if the action is conceived merely as duty in 
relation to the solemn law of morality. The action by which a 
man endeavours at the greatest peril of life to rescue people 
from shipwreck, at last losing his life in the attempt, is reckoned 
on one side as duty, but on the other and for the most part as a 
mentorious action, but our esteem for it is much weakened by 
the notion of iluiy to himself, which seems in this case to be some- 
what infringed. More decisive is the magnanimous sacrifice of 
life for the safety of one’s country ; and yet there still remains 
some sciTiple whether it is a perfect duty to devote one’s self to 
this purpose spontaneously and unbidden, and the action has 
not in itself the full force of a pattern and impulse to imitation. 
But if an indispensable duty be in question, the transgression 
ot which violates the moral law itself, and without regard to the 
welfare of mankind, and as it were tramples on its holiness (such 
as are usually called duties to God, because in Him we conceive 
the ideal of holiness in substance), then we give our most perfect 
esteem to the pursuit of it at the sacrifice of all that can have 
any value for the dearest inclinations, and we find our soul 
strengthened and elevated by such an example, when we convince 
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ourselves by contemplation of it that human nature s capable 
of so great an elevation above every motive that nature can 
oppose to it. Juvenal describes such an example in a climax 
which makes the reader feel vividly the force of the spring that 
is contained in the pure law of duty, as duty : 

(309) Esto bonus miles, tutor bonus, arbiter idem 
Integer , ambiguae si qoando citabere testis 
Incertaeque rei, Phalans beet imperet ut sis 
Falsus, et admoto dictet penuna tauro, 

Suramum crede nefas animam praeferre pudori, 

Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 

When we can bring any flattering thought of merit into our 
action, then the motive is already somewhat alloyed with self- 
love, and has therefore some assistance from the side of the 
sensibility. But to postpone everything to the holiness of duty 
alone, and to be conscious that we can because our own reason 
recognizes this as its command and says that we ought to do it, 
this is, as it were, to raise ourselves altogether above the world 
of sense, and there is inseparably involved in the same a con- 
sciousness of the law, as a spring of a faculty that controls the 
aeruMity, and although this is not always attended with 
effect, yet frequent engagement with this spring, and the at 
first mmor attempts at using it, give hope that this effect may 
be wrought, and that by degrees the greatest, and that a purely 
moral interest in it may be produced in us. 

The method then takes the following course. At first we 
are only concerned to make the judging of actions by moral 
laws a natural employment accompanying all our own free 
actions as well as the observation of those of others, and to 
make it, as it were, a habit, and to sharpen this judgment, asking 
first whether the action conforms objectively to the moral law, 
and to what law; and we distingmsh the law that merely 
furryabftii a f rinia/plf. ^ obligatiim from that which is r eally 
ohligatory [leges obltgandi a legibus obligantihus) ; as, for instance, 
'tHelawof what men’s umnts require from me, as contrasted with 
that which their rights demand, the latter of which prescribes 
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(3io) esaeatial, the former only non-essential duties; and thus 
we teach how to distinguish different kinds of duties which meet 
in the same action. The other point to which attention must be 
directed is the question whether the action was also (subjec- 
tively) done /or the sake o f the moral law, so that it not only is 
morally correct as a deed, but also, by the maxim from which it 
18 done, has moral worth as a disposition. Now there is no 
doubt that this practice, and the resulting culture of our leason 
in judging merely of the practical, must gradually produce a 
certain interest even m the law of reason, and consequently in 
morally good actions. For we ultimately take a liking for a 
thing, the contemplation of which makes us feel that the use of 
our cognitive faculties is extended, and this extension is espe- 
c ially furthered by that in which we find moral coirectness, 
since it is only in such an order of things that reason, with its 
faculty of determining d prion on principle what ought to be 
done, can find satisfaction. An observer of natuie takes liking 
at last to objects that at first offended his senses, when he 
discovers in them the great adaptation of theit organization cu 
design, so that his reason finds food in its contemplotion. Ho 
liBibnitz spared an insect that he h.id carefully examined with 
the microscope, and replaced it on its leaf, because he had found 
himself instructed by the view of it, and had as it wcie loceived 
a benefit from it. 

But this employment of the faculty of judgment, which 
makes us feel our own cognitive powers, is not \ el the interest 
in actions and in their morality itself. It merely causes us to 
take pleasure in engaging m such criticism, and it gives to 
virtue or the disposition that conforms to mci al laws a form of 
beauty, which is admired, but not on that account sought after 
{lavdatur et alget)\ as everything the contemplation of which 
produces a consciousness of the harmony (sii) of our powers of 
conception, and in which we feel the whole of our faculty of 
knowledge (understanding and imagination) strengthened, pro- 
duces a satisfaction, which may also lie communicated to others, 
while nevertheless the existence of the object remains indifferent 
to U3, being only regarded as the occasion of our becoming aware 
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of the capacities in us nrhich are elevated above mere animal 
nature. Now, however, the second, exercise comes in, the living 
exhibition of morality of character by examples, in which 
attention is directed to purity of will, first only as a negative 
perfection, in so far as in an action done from duty no motives 
of inclination have any influence in determinmg it. By this the 
pupil’s attention is fixed upon the consciousness of his freedom, 
and although this renunciation at first excites a feeling of pain, 
nevertheless, by its withdrawing the pupil from the constraint 
of eveu real wants, there is proclaimed to him at the same time 
a deliverance from the manifold dissatisfaction in which all these 
wants entangle him, and the mind is made capable of receiving 
the sensation of satisfaction from other sources. The heart is 
freed and lightened of a burden that always secretly presses on 
it, when instances of pure moral resolutions reveal to the man 
an inner faculty of which otherwise he has no right knowledge. 
tlie imoard freedom to release himself from the boisterous impor- 
tunity of inclinations, to such a degree that none of them, not 
even the dearest, shall have any influence on a resolution, for 
which we are now to employ our reason. Suppose a case where 
I alone know that the wrong is on my side, ami although a free 
confession of it and the oiler of satisfaction are so strongly 
opposed by vanity, selfishness, and even an otherwise not illegi- 
timate antipathy to the man whose rights are impaired hy me, 
I am nevertheless able to discard all these considerations (312), 
in this there is implied a cousciousness of independence on 
inclinations and circumstances, and of the possibility of being 
sufficient for myself, which is salutary to me in general for 
other purposes also. And now the law of duty, in consequence 
of the positive worth which obedience to it makes us feel, finds 
easier access through thoresjKct for ourselves in the consciousness 
of our freedom. Wlien this is well established, when a man 
dreads nothing more than to find himself, on self-exanuuation, 
worthless and contemptible in his own eyes, then cveiy good 
moral disposition can be grafted on it, because this is the best, 
nay, the only guard that can keep off from the mind the pressure 
of ignoble and corrupting motives, 

S2 
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I have only intended to point out the most general maxims 
of the methodology of moral cultivation and exercise. As the 
manifold vaiiety of duties requires special rules for each kind, 
and this would lie a prolix affair, I shall be readily excused 
if ill a work like this, which is only preliminary, I content 
myself with these outlines. 

CONCLUSION. 

Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing 
admiration and awe, the oftener and the more steadily we reflect 
on them : the sta m/ heate7is ahove and the mo ral hwuwtthin. I 
have not to search for them and conjecture them as though 
they were veiled in darkness or were in the transcendent region 
beyond my horizon , I see them befo re me an d connect them 
directly with Consciousness of my exi^n^ The former 
begins from the place I occupy in the external wo rld of sens e 
and enlarges (ais) my connexion therein to an unbounded extent] 
with worlds upon worlds and systems of systems, and moreover] 
into limitless times of their periodic motion, its beginning anq 
continuance. The second begins from my invisible self, my^ 
personality, and exhibits me in'.a,j!rorld.wlijgli_haa_triie mfiaily, 
but which IB traceable only by the understanding, and with 
which I discern that I am not in a merely contingent but in a 
un ivers al and necessar y connexion, as I am also thereby with( 
all those visible worlds. The former view of a countless 
multitude of worlds annihilates, as it were, my importance as 
an anivial creature, which after it has been for a short time 
provided with vital power, one knows not how, must again 
give back the matter of which it was formed to the planet it 
inhabits (a mere speck in the universe). The second, on the 
contrary, infinitely elevates mv worth as a n iriteZZipreaca-by my 
personality, in ^ich the moral law reveal s to me a life 
i ndependen t on an imali ty and even on the whole aensible 
world — et least so far as may be inferred from the destination 
a^gned to my existence by this law, a destination not restricted 
to conditions and limits of this life, but reaching into the infinite. 
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But though admiration and respect may excite to inquiry, 
they cannot supply the want of it. What, then, is to be done in 
order to enter on this in a useful manner and one adapted to 
the loftiness of the subject ^ Examples may serve in this as a 
warning, and also for imitation. The contemplation of the 
world began from the noblest spectacle that the human senses 
present to us, and that our understanding can bear to follow in 
their vast reach , and it ended — in astrology. Morality began < 
with the noblest attnbute of human nature, t he developm ent 
an^cultivation of which give a prospect of in finite utility ^nd 
ended — in~fanaticism or superstition (814). So it is' with all 
crude attempts where the principaT part of the business depends 
on the use of reason, a use which does not. come of itself, like 
the use of the feet, by frequent exercise, especially when attri- 
butes are in question which cannot be directly exhibited in 
common experience. But after the maxim had come into vogue, 
though late, to examine carefully befoi-chand all the .steps that 
reason purposes to take, and not to let it proceed otherwise than 
in the track of a previously well-considered method) then the 
study of the structure of the universe took quite a different 
direction, and thereby attained ah incomparably happier result. 
The fall of a stone, the motion of a sling, resolved into their 
elements and the forces that are manifested in them, and treated 
mathematically, produced at last that clear and henceforward 
unchangeable insight into the'' system of the world, which as 
observation is continued may hope always to extend itself, but 
need never fear to be compelled to retreat. 

This example may suggest to us to enter on the same path 
in treating of the moral capacities of our nature, and may give 
us hope of a like good result. Wqjmve at hand the instancy 
of the moral judgment of reason. By analysing these into 
their elementary conceptions, and in default of mathematics 
adopting a process si milar to that of chcMistry, the separation of 
tlie empirical from the rational elements thaFinay be found in 
them, by repeated experiments on common sense, we may exhibit^ 
both pure, and learn with certainty what each part can accom- 
plish of itself, so as to prevent on the one hand the eiTors of a 
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Still crude untrained judgment, and on the other hand (what is 
far more necessary) the extravagaiuxs of genvue, hy which, as by 
the adepts of the philosopher’s stone, without any methodical 
study or knowledge of nature, visionary treasures are pro- 
mised (sis) and the true are thrown away. In one word, science 
(critically undertaken and methodically directed) is the narrow 
gate that leads to the true doctrine of Radical wisdom} if we 
understand by this not merely what one ought to do, but what 
ought to serve teachers as a guide to construct well and clearly 
the road to wisdom which everyone should travel, and to secure 
others from going astray. Philosophy must always continue to 
be the guardian of this science ; and although the public does 
not take any interest in its subtle mvestigations, it must take an 
interest in the resulting doctrines, which such an examination 
first puts in a clear light. 

[ WaskeUalekre, \eniaculftr Gennan for FhiloiiojAy. Seo p 203.] 
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I. 

OF THS BELATION OF THE FACULIIXS OF THE HUMAN MIND 
TO THE MOBAL LAWS. 

rpHE afpetUive fojodty is the faculty of being by means of 
one’s ideas the cause of the objects of these ideas.' The 
faculty which a being has of acting according to its ideas is 
Life. Firstly — Desire or avemion has always connected with 
it ^tamre or di^oleasare, the susceptibility to which is called 

' [“To this definition it has been objected, that ‘ it comes to nothing 
08 soon OB we obstroct from externoj oonditiono of the result of tlie desire. 
Yet even to the Ideolist the appetitive faculty is somethmg, although to 
him the external world is nothing.’ Answer . Is there not such a thmg 
as an eameat longing which yet we are conscious is in vain (ex gr. Would 
to God that man were still living '),and which, though it leads to no deed, 
IS yet not without reeulte, and has a powerful effect not indeed on outward 
things, but within the subject himself (making bun ill) 1 A desire being 
an effort (nuus) to be, by means of one’s ideas, a eaiue, still, even though 
the subj'ect perceives the inadequai^ of these to produce the desired etfect, 
is always a causality at least within the subject. What causes the mist^e 
here is this . that since the consdousness of our power geiierMy (in the 
given case) is at the same time a consciousness of our powetleasness m 
respect to the outer world, the definition is not applicable to the Idealist, 
although as here we are speakmg only of the relation of a cause (the idea) 
to the efiect (feeling), the causality of the idea m respect of its object 
(whether that causality be mtemal or external) must inevitably be 
included in the conception of tiie appetitive faculty.” — Beehtdehre, 
Avhmg (to second edition), p ISO.] 
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fedtng. But the converae does not always hold ; for a pleasure 
may exist which is not connected with any desire of the object, 
but with the mere idea which one frames to one’s self of an 
object, no matter whether its object exists or not. Secondly — 
The pleasure or displeasure in the object of the desire does not 
always precede the desire, and cannot always bo r^arded as its 
cause, but must sometimes be looked on as the effect thereof. 

Now, the capability of lia^nng pleasure or displeasure in an 
idea IS called feeling, because both contain what is nurdy sub- 
jective in relation to our idea (lo), and have no relation to an 
object so as to contribute to the possible cognition of it' (not 
even the cognition of our own state), whereas in other cases 
sensations, apart from cho quality which belongs to them in 
consequence of the nature of the subject (ex, gr. red, sweet, etc.), 
may yet have relation to an object, and constitute part of our 
knowledge; but pleasure or displeasure (in the red or sweet) 
expresses absolutely nothing in the object, but simply a relation 
to tile subject. Pleasure and displeae.ure cannot be more closely 
defined, for the reason just given. We can only specify what 
consequences they have in certain circumstances so as to make 
them cognizable in practice./ The pleasure which is necessarily 
connected with the desire of the object whose idea affects feeling 
may be called •pt'aetveal pleasure, whether it is cause or effect of 
the desire. On the contrary, the pleasure which is not neces- 


' We might define seneibility iw the subjective element in our ideas ; 
for it IS the understanding that first refers the ideas to an object ; t s. it 
alone ttivdss somewhat by means thereof. Now the subjective element of 
our mea may be of such a kind that it can also be referred to an object 
as contributory to the knowledge of it (either as to the form or the matter, 
h^ng called m the former case intnition, in the latter sensation) In this 
ease sensibility, which is the susceptibility to the idea in question, is 
Sense Or again, the subjective element of the idea may be such that it 
cannot become a piece of, knowledge, inosmuoh as it contains merely the 
relation of this idea to the wbjeet, and nothing that is useful for the 
knowledge of the object ; and lu this case this susceptibility to the idea is 
called Fedvng, which contains the effect of the idea (whether sensible or 
intellectual) on the subject, and this belongs to the sensibility, even 
though the idea itself may belong to the understanding or the reason. 
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sarily connected with the desire of the object, and which, there- 
fore, is at bottom not a pleasure in the existence of the obj'ect 
of the idea, but clings to the idea only, may be called mere 
contemplative pleasure or passive satisfaction (ii). The feeling 
of the latter kind of pleasure we call taste, ifccorduigly, in a 
practical philosophy we can treat this only episodwally, not as a 
notion properly belonging to that philosophy. But as regaids 
the practical pleasure, the determination of the appetitive 
faculty which is caused, and therefore necessarily preceded by 
this pleasure, is called appetite in the stiict sense, and habitual 
appetite is called inclination. The connexion of pleasure with 
the appetitive faculty, in so far as this connexion is judged by 
the understanding to hold good by a general rule (though only 
for the subject, is called interest, and hence in this case the 
practical pleasure is an interest of inclination. On the other 
hand, if the pleasure can only follow an antecedent determina- 
tion of the appetitive faculty, it is an intellectual pleasui'e, and 
the interest in the object must be called an interest of reason. 
For if the interest were one of sense, and not merely founded 
on pure principles of reason, sensation must be joined with 
pleasure, and thus be able to detennine the appetitive faculty. 
Although where a merely pure interest of reason must be as- 
sumed, no interest of inclination can be substituted foi it, yet 
in onler to accommodate ourselves to common speech, we may 
admit an inclination even to that which can only be the object 
of an intellectual pleasure — that is to say, a habitual desire 
from a pure interest of reason. This, however, would not be 
the cause but the effect of the latter interest, and we might 
call it the sense-free, inclination (propensio intellectual is). Fur- 
ther, concupiscence is to be distinguished from the desire itself 
as being the stimulus to its determination. It is alway^ a 
sensible state of mind, but one which has not yet arrived at an 
act of the appetitive faculty. , 

The appetitive faculty which depends on concepts, in so far 
as the ground of its determination to action is found in itself (12], 
not in the object, is called a faculty of doing orr forbearing as we 
please. In so far as it is combined with the consciousness of 
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the power of its action to produce its object, it is called 
“ elective will” [ Willkuhr = aThiriuni] , if not so combined, its 
act is called a wi^} The appetitive faculty, whose inner 
determining principle, and, consequently, even its “ good plea- 
sure ” {Bdv^vi), is found in the reason of the subject, is called 
the Bational WUl [Wille]. Accordingly the Rational Will is 
the appetitive faculty, not (like the elective will) in relation to 
the action, but rather in relation to what determines the elective 
will [Willkuhr] to the action; and it has properly itself no 
determining ground ; but in so far as it can determine the 
elective will, it is practical reason itself. 

Under the will may be included the elective will [Willkuhi’], 
and even mere wish, inasmuch as reason can determine the 
appetitive faculty, and the elective will, which can be deter- 
mined by pure reason, is called free elective will. That which 
18 determinable only by inclination would be animal elective 
will (arhdnum hrutum). Human elective will, on the oontraiy, 
is one which is affeded but not determined by impulses. It is 
accordingly in itself (apart from acquired practice of reason) 
not pure , but it can be deternuned to actions by the pure will. 
Freedom of the elective will is just that independence of its 
determination on sensible impulses, this is the negative con- 
cept of it. The positive is : the power of pure reason to be 


' [This important dutinction is here explicitly made for the first time. 
In the earlier treatises, the word '* Wille ” covers both significations. In 
writing the “Kntik,” Kant saw that much confusion of thought was 
traceable to the use of the same word for two very different things, and 
in that treatise he sometimes uses ** Willkiihr.” His use of the term ir, 
of course, his own. In the last treatise in the present volume the woid 
“ S^ille ” occurs only once or twice. In default of an English word suit- 
able to be appropriated to the signification of Kant’s “ Willkuhr,” I have 
adopted the compound term “elective will,” reserving “rational will” 
for “ Wille.” Although tl\e distinction has not been fixed in appropriate 
terms, it has been felt and more or less obscurely indicated by many 
moralists. Indeed, it is implied in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Bomans, 
«h. vii , where, for instance, in ver. 15, the subject of is I as “Wille,” 
while that of mfi is I as “ Willkuhr.” Compare the words of Kant on the 
corrupt heart coexisting with the good “ Wille,” p. 362.] 
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of itself practical. Now this is possible only by the subordi- 
nation of the maxim of every action to the condition of fitness 
for universal law. For being pure reason it is directed to 
the elective will, irrespective of the object of this will. Now 
it is the faculty of principles (in this case practical principles, 
so that it IS a legislative faculty) (is) ; and since it is not pro- 
vided with the matter of the law, there is nothmg which it can 
make the supreme law and determining ground of the elective 
will except the form, consisting in the fitness of the maxim 
of the elective will to be a universal law. And since from 
subjective causes the maxims of men do not of themselves 
coincide with those objective maxims, it can only prescribe 
this law as an imperative of command or prohibition. 

These laws of fieedom are called, in contradistinction to 
physical laws, nxmal laws. In so far as they are directed to 
mere external actions and their lawfulness, they are called 
judicial, but when they demand that these laws themselves 
shall be the determining ground of the actions, they are ethical, 
and 111 this case we say — the agreement with the former consti- 
tutes the legality, agreement with the latter the morality of the 
action The freedom to which the former laws relate can only 
be freedom in its external exercise, but the fi'eedom to which 
the latter refer is freedom both in the mternal and external 
exercise of the elective will m as far, namely, as this elective 
will IS determined by laws of reason Similarly, in theoretic 
philosophy we say, that only the objects of the outer senses are 
in space, while the objects both of the external and of the 
inteinal sense are in time; because the ideas of both are still 
ideas, and for this reason all belong to the inner sense. Just 
so, whether we regard freedom in the external or the internal 
exercise of the elective will, in either case its laws, being ^ure 
practical laws of reason governing free elective will generally, 
must be also its internal grounds of determmation , although 
they need not always be considered in’this point of view. 
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II. 

OF THE CONCEPTION AND THE NECESSITY OF A METAPHYSIC 
OF ETHICS. 

(h) It has been shown elsewhere that for physical science, 
whicli has to do with the objects of the external senses, we 
must ha\e d prion pnnciples; and that it is possible — nay, 
even necessary — to prefix a system of these principles under 
the name of metaphysical principles of natural philosophy to 
physics, which is natural philosophy applied to special pheno- 
mena of expenence. The latter, however (at least when the 
question 18 to guard its propositions from error), may assume 
many principles as universal on the testimony of experience, 
although the former, if it is to be in the strict sense universal, 
must be deduced from d prwrt grounds ; just as Newton 
adopted the principle of the equality of action and reaction as 
based on expenence, and yet extended it to all material nature. 
The chemists go still further, and base their most universal 
laws of combination and dissociation of substances by their 
own forces entirely on expenence, and yet they have such 
confidence in their universality and necessity that, in the 
expennients they make with them, they have no apprehension 
of error. 

It IS otherwise with the moral laws. These are valid as 
ilaws only so far as they liaie an d jTnori basis and can be seen 
to be necessary; nay, the concepts and judgments about our- 
selves and our actions and omissions liave no moral significance 
at all, if they contain only wha t can be learned from ex- 
perience, and should one be so misled as to make into a 
faioral principle anything derived from this source, he would 
be 'In danger of the giossest and most jiemicious errois. 

If the science of morals were nothing but the science of 
happiness, it woiUd be unsuitable to look out for d priori pnn- 
ciples on which to rest it For however plausible it may sound 
to say that reason could discern, even before expeiience, by 
wliat means one might attain a lasting enjoyment of the true 
pleasures of life, yet eveiythiiig which is taught on this subject 
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a pnon is either tautological or assumed without auy founda- 
tion. It is experience alone tliat can teach us what gives us 
pleasure (is). The natural impulses to nutntion, to the piopa- 
gation of the species, the desire of rest, of motion, and (in the 
development of our natuial capacities) the desire of honoui, of 
knowledge, &c„ can alone teach, and moreover teach each 
individual in his own special way, in wliat to place those plea- 
sures j and it is these also that can teach him the means by 
winch he must seek them. All plausible d priori reasoning is 
heie at bottom nothing but experience raised to generality by 
induction . a generality, too, so meagie that everyone must be 
allowed many exceptions, in oidei to make the choice of his 
mode of life suitable to his special inclination and his suscepti- 
bility for pleasure ; so that after all ho must become wise only 
by his own or others’ loss It is not so with the doctrines of 
moiality. They are imperative foi everyone without regard to 
his inclinations, solely because and so far as he is free, and has 
jnactical reason. Instruction in its laws is not drawn tiom 
observation of himself and his animal pait, not from peicep- 
tion of the course of the world, fioni that which happens and 
fiom the way in which men act (although the Llennan word 
“Bitten,” like the Latin nwres, signifies only manners and 
inode of life) , but leason commands how men should act, even 
although no instance of such actum could be found , moreover, 
it pays no regard to the advantage which wc may heieby 
attain, which cei tainly can only be leariicrl by experience For 
although it allows us to seek our advantage in every way that 
we can ; and in addition, pointing to the testimony of e.xpe- 
nence, can piomise us, probably and on the whole, greater 
advantages from following its commands than from transgres- 
sion of them, especially if obedience is accompanied by pivP- 
dence, yet the authonty of its precepts os commnvds does not 
rest on this (is). Ecason uses such facts only (by way of 
counsel) as a counterpoise tu the temptations to the opposite, 
in order, first of all, to compensate the error of an unfau* 
'wlance, so that it may then assure a due preponderance to the 
fi prion grounds of a pure practical reason. 
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If, therefore, we give the name Metaphyde to a system of 
d priori knowledge derived from mere concepts, then a practical 
philosophy, which has for its object not nature but freedom of 
choice, will presuppose and require a metaphysic of morals: 
that is, to have it is itself a dviy, and, moreover, every man has 
it in himself, though commonly only in an obscure way ; for 
without d priori principles how could he believe that he has in 
him a universal law-giving ? Moreover, just as in the meta- 
physic of natural philosophy there must be principles touching 
the application to objects of experience of those supreme uni- 
versal laws of a physical system generally, so also a metaphysic 
of morals cannot dispense with similar principles ; and we shall 
often have to take the special nature of man, which can only be 
known by experience, as our object, in order to exhibit in it the 
consequences of the universal moral principles; but this will 
not detract from the purity of the latter nor cast any doubt 
on their d priori origin — that is to say, a Metaphysic of 
Morals cannot be founded on anthropology, but may be applied 
to it. 

The counterpart of a metaphysic of morals, namely, the 
second subdivision of practical philosophy generally, would be 
moral anthropology, which would contain the subjective con- 
ditions favourable and unfavourable to carrying out the laws of 
the power in human nature. It would treat of the production, 
the propagation, and strengthening of moral principles (in edu- 
cation, school and popular instruction) (17), and other like 
doctrines and precepts based on experience, which cannot be 
dispensed with, but which must not come before the metaphysic, 
nor be mixed with it. For to do so would be to run the risk of 
eliciting false or at least indulgent moral laws, which would 
Kspresent that as unattamable which has only not been 
attained because the law has not been discerned and proclaimed 
in its purity (the very thing m which its strength consists) ; 
or else because men make use of spurious or mixed motives to 
what is itself good and dutiful, and these allow no certain moral 
prmciples to remain ; but this anthropology is not to be used at 
a standard of judgment, nor as a discipline of the mind in ilb 
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obedience to duty ; for the precept of duty must be given solely 
by pure reason d priori. 

Now with respect to the division to which that just men- 
tioned is subordinate, namely, the division of philosophy into 
theoretical and practical, I have explained myself suibciently 
elsewhere (in the Critical Examination of the Faculty of Judg- 
ment),' and have shown that the latter branch can be nothing 
else than moral philosophy. Everything practical which con- 
cerns what 18 possible according to physical laws (the proper 
business of Art) depends for its precept on the theory of phy- 
sical nature . that only which is practical in accordance with 
laws of freedom can have principles th&t do not depend on any 
theory , foi there can be no theory of that which transcends the 
properties of physical nature. Hence by the practical part of 


1 [“ When Philosophy, as coiitaming principles of the rational know- 
ledge of things through concepts (not merely, as Logic does, principles of 
the form of thought in general without distinction of its objects), is 
divided into theoretical and procticat, this is quite right ; but, then, the 
concepts which assign to the principles of this rational knowledge their 
object must be specifically distinct, otherwise they would not justify a 
division which always presupposes a contrast of the pnnciples of the 
rational knowledge belonging to the different paits of a science. 

Now there arc only two kinds of concepts, and these admit as man) 
distinct principles of possibility of their object, namely, physicul concepts 
and the concept of fieedom Now as the former make possible a theoreti- 
cal knowledge on d prton principles, whereas in respect of these the latter 
only conveys in its concept a negative principle (that of mere contrast) , 
while, on the other hand, it establishes principles for the determination of 
the will, which, therefore, are called practical ; hence philosophy is nghtly 
divided into two parts with quite distmct pnnciples — the theoretical, 
which IB iuttund philosophy, and the practical, which is moral philosophy 
(for so we name the practical legislation of reason according to the concept 
of freedom). Hitherto, however, there has prevailed a gross misuse of 
these expressions in the division of the different pnnciples, and conse- 
ipiently also of philosophy , inasmuch as what is practical according to 
physical concepts has been assumed to be of the same kind as what is 
practical according to the concept of freedom ; and thus, with the same 
denominations of ‘ theoretical ’ and ‘ practical ' philosophy, a division is 
made by which nothing is really divided (since both parts might have 
principles of the same kind).” — Kntikder Urthedskn^t, Exid. p. A] 

T 
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philosophy (oo-ordinate with its theoietical part) we are to 
understand not any tecJuiiecd doctrine, hut a morally pmelieol' 
doctrine ; and if the habit of choice, according to laws of free- 
dom, in contrast to physical laws, is here also to be called art, 
we must understand thereby such an art as would make a system 
of freedom like a system of nature possible ; truly a divine art, 
weie we in a condition to fulfil by mrans of reason the precepts 
of reason, and to carry its Ideal mto actuality. 


III. 

(is) OF THE SUBDIVISION OF A METAPHYSIC OF MORALS.' ' 

All legislation (whether it prescribes internal or external 
actions, and these either d prion by pure reason or by the will 
of another) involves two things : first, a law, which chjeetivdy 
presents the action that is to he done as necessary, i,e, makes 
it a duty ; secondly, a spring, which svbjeetively connects with 
the idea of the law the motive determimng the elective will 
to this action ; hence, the second element is this, that the Uw 
makes duty the spring. By the former the action is presented 
as duty, and this is a mere theoretical knowledge of the possible 
determination of the elective will, t.e. of practical rules ; by the 
latter, t he obligation so to ac t m t»nnniv»tnii wish ■ unnHim 
determines the elective will generally in the agent. 

Accordingly, all legislation may be divided into two nlmiatw 
in respect of the springs employed (and this whether the 


* The deduction of the diviiion of a eyetem ; that is, the proof of its 
ooatpletenen as well as of its eoniimtily, namely, that the transition front 
the notion divided to each member of the division in the whole aeries of 
subdivisions does not take place per saUwn, is one of the most difficult 
tasks of the constructor of a system. It is even difficult to say what is the 
ultimate notion of which right and wrong (/oa out ntfcu) ore divisions. It 
is the act of free choice in general. So teachers of ontology begin with the 
notions of eornethtng and no&nng, without being aware that these are 
already members of a division of a higher notion which is not given, but 
which, in fact, can only be the notion of an object in general. 
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Actions prescribed are the same or not : us, for instance, the 
actions might be in all cases external) (is). That legislation 
which at once makes an action a duty, and makes this duty 
the spring, is M iwd. That which does not include the latter 
in the law, a^ therefore admits a spring different from the 
idea of duty itself, is juridiccd. As regards the latter, it is 
easily seen that this spring, which is distinct from the idea of 
duty, must be derived from the pathological motives of choice, 
namely, the inclinations and aversions, and amongst these' 
from the latter, smce it is a legislation, which must be con- 
straining, not an invitation, which is persuasive. 

The mere agreement or disagreement of an action with the 
law, without regard to the motive from which the action springs, 
is called legality ; but when the idea of duty arising fiom the 
law is also the motive of the action, the agreement is called 
the morality of the action. 

Duties arising from forensic legislation can only be external 
duties, because this legislation does not require that the ides 
of this duty, which is internal, shall be of itself the motive of 
the elective will of the agent ; and as it nevertheless requires 
a suitable spring, it can only connect external springs with the 
law. On the other hand, ethical legislation, while it makes 
internal actions duties, does not exclude external actions, but 
applies generally to everything that is duty. But just because 
ethical legislation includes in its law the inner spring of the 
action (the idea of duty), a property which cannot belong to 
the external legislation; hence ethical legislation cannot be 
external (not even that of a divine will), although it may adopt 
duties which rest on external legislation, and take them 
regarded as duties into its own legislation as springs of action. 

(20) From hence we may see that all duties belong to 
Ethics, simply because they are duties , but it does not follow 
that their hgidalwn is always included in Ethics : in the case of 
many duties it is quite outside Ethics. Thus Ethics requires 
that I should ful£d my pledged word, even though the other 
party could not compel me to do so ; but the law (jaacta sunt 
servanda) and the corresponding duty are taken by Ethics fi-om 

t2 
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jurispiudcnce. Accordingly, ib is not in Ethics but in Jtia that 
the legislation is contained which enjoins that promises be kept. 
Ethics teaches only that even if the spring were absent which 
18 connected by forensic legislation with that duty, namely, ex- 
ternal compulsion, yet the idea of duty would alone be sufficient 
as a spring. For if this were not so, and if the legislation 
itself were not forensic, and the duty arising from it not pro- 
peily a legal duty (m contrast to a moral duty), then faithful- 
ness to one's engagements would be put in the same class as 
actions of benevolence and the obligation to them, which cannot 
be admitted It is not an ethical duty to keep one’s promise, 
but a legal duty, one that we can be compelled to perform. 
Nevertheless, it is a virtuous action (a proof of virtue) to do 
so, even where no compulsion is to be appreheTided. Law and 
morals, thcrefoie, are distinguished not so much by the diveisity 
of their duties, but rather by the diversity of the legislation 
which connects this or that motive with the law. 

Ethical legislation is that which cannot be external (although 
the duties may be external) , forensic legislation is that which 
can be external Thus to keep one’s contract is an external 
duty, but the command (21) to do this merely because it is 
a duty, without regard to any other motive, belongs only to the 
nnl legislation Accordingly, the obligation is reckoned as 
belonging to Ethics, not as being a special kind of duty (a 
special kind of actions to which one is bound) — for in Ethics as 
well as in law we have external duties — but because in the 
supposed case the legislation is an internal one, and can have 
no external lawgiver For the same reason duties of benevo- 
lence, although they are external duties (obligations to external 
options), are yet reckoned as belonging to Ethics because the 
legislation imposing them can only be internal. No doubt 
Ethics has also duties peculiar to itself (ar. gr. duties to our- 
selves], but it also has duties in common with law, only the 
kind of obltffotion is different. For it is the peculianty of 
ethical legislation to perform actions solely because they are 
duties, and to make the principle of duty itself the adequate 
spring of the will, no matter whence the duty may be derived. 
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Hence, while there are many directly ethwal duties, the internal 
legislation makes all others indirectly ethical. 


IV. 

PRELIMINARY NOTIONS BELONGING TO THE METAPHYSIC OF 
MORALS. 

{Philosophut practica universalis.) 

The concept of Freedom is a pure concept of the reason, and 
on this account it is as regards theoretical philosophy trans- 
cendent, that is, a concept for which there is no corresponding 
example in any possible experience, which therefore foims no 
object of any theoretic knowledge possible to us, and is valid 
not as a constitutive, but simply as a regulative principle of 
puie speculative reason, and that a negative one, but in the 
practical exercise of reason it proves its reality by piactical 
principles (22), which being laws of causality of pure reason, 
determine the elective will independently on all empirical con- 
ditions (sensible conditions geneially), and prove the existence 
of a pure will in us in which the moral concepts and laws have 
their origin. 

On this concept of freedom, which (in a practical aspect) 
IS positive, are founded unconditional practical laws which aie 
called iiioial, and these, in respect of us, whose elective will is 
sensibly affected, and therefore does not of itself correspond 
with the pure will, but often opposes it, are imperatives (com- 
mands or pi ohibitions), and, moreover, are categorical (uncon- 
ditional) imperatives, by which they are distinguished fro^ 
technical imperatives (precepts of art), which always give only 
conditional commands. By these imperatives certain actions 
aie permitted or not permitted, that is» are morally possible 
01 impossible , some, however, or their opposites, aie morally 
necessary, that is, obligatory. Hence arises the notion of a 
duty, the obeying or transgressing of which is, indeed, con- 
nected with a pleasure or displeasure of a peculiar kind (that 
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of a moral /eefin^), of which, however, we can take no aooonnt 
in the practical laws of reason, since thejr do not concern the 
foundation of the practical laws, but only Uie subjective ^eet in 
the mind when our elective will is determined by these ; and 
they may be very different in different persons without adding 
to or taking from the validity or influence of these laws 
(dgectvody, that is, m the judgment of the reason. 

The following notions are common to both parts of the 
Mbtaphysio of Morals: — 

OUiyation is the necessity of a free action under a cate- 
gorical imperative of reason. The Imperative is a practical 
rule by which an action in itself contingent is made necessary ; 
it is distinguished from a practical law by this (2s), that while 
the latter exhibits the necessity of the action, it takes no 
account of the consideration whether this already inheres by an 
internal necessity in the agent (say, a holy being), or whether, 
as in man, it is contingent ; 'for where the former is the case 
there is no imperative. Accordingly, the imperative is a rule, 
the conception of which makes neoessaiy an action that is sub- 
jectively contingent, and hence represents the subject as one 
who must be eonstrained (necessitated) to agreement with this 
rule. The categorical (unconditional) imperative is one that 
does not command indirectly through the idea of an end that 
can be attained by the action, but immediately, through the 
mere conception of this action itself (its form), thinks it as 
objectively necessary and makes it necessary. 

No example of an imperative of this kind can be supplied by 
any other practical doctrine but that which prescribes obligation 
(the doctrine of morals). All other imperatives are technical 
and conditioned. The ground of the possibility of cat^rical 
imperatives lies in this, that they refer to no other property 
of the elective wiU (by which any purpose could he ascribed to 
it), but only to its fi^fcdom. An action is allowed (lieitum) 
which is not contrary to obligation; and this freedom which 
is not limited by any opposed imperative is called r^jht of 
action (faeultas moralis) [Befugniss]. Hence it is obvious 
what is meant by disallow^ (Ulieitum). 
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Dvi^ is the action to which a person is bound. It is there- 
fore the matter of obligation, and it may be one and the same 
dnty (as to the actionX although the obligation to it may be of 
different kinds. 

The categorical imperative, since it expresses an obligation 
in respect of certain actions, is a moral practical law. But since 
obligation contains not only practical necessity (24) (which law 
in general expresses), but also amstrainit the imperative men- 
tioned is either a law of command or of prohibition according 
as the performance or omission is represented as duty. An 
action which is neither commanded nor forbidden is merely 
aiUmed, because in respect of it there is no law limiting freedom 
(right of action), and therefore also no duty. Such an action 
is called morally indifferent {indiftrem, adiajdiaron, rea mera 
faeuJtatis). It may be asked : are there any such, and if there 
are, then in order that one may be free to do or forbear a thing 
as he pleases, must there be, besides the law of command (lex 
prceeeptiva, lex mandatt) and the law of prohibition (lex pro- 
hibitiva, lex vetiti), also a law of permission (lex pmnimva) ? If 
this is the case, then the right of action would not be concerned 
with an indifferent action (adiaphoron) ; for if such an action is 
considered according to moral laws, it could not require any 
special law. 

An action is called a deed, in so far as it comes under laws 
of obligation, and, consequently, in so far as the subject is 
regarded in it according to the freedom of his elective will, the 
agent is regarded as by such an act the author of the effect, 
and this, along with the action itself, may be imputed to him if 
he is previously acquainted with tbe law by virtue of which an 
obligation rests on him. 

A Pereon is the subject whose actions are capable of imputa- 
tion. Hence moral personality is nothing but the freedom of a 
rational being under moral laws (whereas psychological person- 
ality is merely the power of being conscious to oneself of the 
identity of one’s existence in different circumstances). Hence 
it follows that a person is subject to no other laws than those 
which he (either alone or jointly with others) gives to himself. 
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(2s) That which is not capable of any imputation is called a 
Thing. Every object of free elective will which is not itself 
possessed of freedom is, therefore, called a thing {res corporalis). 

A deed is Right or Wrong in general {rectum aut minus 
rectum), according as it is consistent or inconsistent with duty 
{factum licitum aut illieitum), no matter what the content or 
the origin of the duty may be. A deed inconsistent with duty 
IS called transgression {reatus). 

An unintentional transgression, which, however, may be 
imputed, is called mere fault {culpa). An intentional trans- 
gression (that IS, one which is accompanied by the consciousness 
that it is transgression) is called crime [dolus). That which is 
light according to external laws is called jud (justum) ; what is 
not so is unjust {injustum). 

A conflict of duties [collisio officiorum sett dbligationum) would 
be such a relation between them that one would wholly or 
partially abolish the other. Now as duty and obligation are 
notions which express the objective practical necessity of certain 
actions, and as two opposite rules cannot be necessary at the 
same time, but if it is a duty to act according to one of them. 
It 18 then not only not a duty but inconsistent with duty to act 
according to the other ; it follows that a conflict of duties and 
obligations is inconceivable (pbligationes non colliduntur). It 
may, however, very well happen, that in the same subject and 
the rule which he prescribes to himself there are conjoined two 
grounds of obligation {rationcs dbligandi), of which, however, one 
or the other is inadequate to oblige (rationcs obligandi non Mv 
gantes), and then one of them is not a duty. When two such 
grounds ai-e in conflict, practical philosophy does not say that 
the stronger obligation prevails {fortior ohhgatio mimt), but the 
stronger ground of obligation prevails [fortior obligandi raJtvo 
vineti). 

(26) Binding laws, , for which an external lawgiving is 
possible, are called in general external laws [leges extemoe]. 
Amongst these the laws, the obligation to which can be re- 
cognized by reason a priori, even without external legislation, 
are natural though external laws ; those, on the contrary, which 
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without actual external legislation would not bind at all (and, 
therefore, would not be laws) are called positive laws. It is 
possible, therefore, to conceive an external legislation which 
would only contain [positive]' laws ; but then a natural law must 
precede, which should supply the ground of the authority of 
the lawgiver (that is, his right to bind others by his mere will). 

The principle which makes certain actions a duty is a prac- 
tical law. The rule which the agent adopts from subjective 
grounds as his principle is called his Maxim ; hence with the 
same laws the maxims of the agents may be very different. 

The categorical imperative, which only expresses in general 
what obligation is, is this : Act accordmg to a maxim which 
can at the same time hold good as a universal law. You must, 
therefore, examine your actions in the first place as to their 
subjective principle, but whether this principle is also objec- 
tively valid can only be recognized by this, that when your 
reason puts it to the test of conceiving yourself as givmg 
therein a universal law, it is found to be adapted to this 
univeisal legislation. 

The simplicity of this law, compared with the great and 
manifold requirements which can be drawn from it, must at 
first appear surpnsmg, as must also the authoritative digmty 
it presents, without carrying with it perceptibly any motive. 

(27) But when, ill this astonishment at the power of our reason 
to detennine choice by the mere idea of the fitness of a maxim 
for the universality of a piactical law, we learn that it is just 
these practical (moral) laws that first make known a property 
of the will which speculative reason could never have arrived at, 
either from d prion grounds or from expenence — and if it did 
arrive at it could by no means prove its possibility, whereas 
those practical laws incontestably prove this property, namSly, 
freedom — then we shall be less surprised to find these laws, 
like mathematical axioms, undemxmstrahle and yet apodidic, 
and at the same time to see a whole field of practical cognitions 


’ [The original has ‘ natural.’ The emendation, which is clearly neces- 
sary, was suggested to me by Mi Philip iSandfoid ] 
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opened before us, in which reason in its theoretic exercise, with 
the same idea of freedom, nay, with any other of its supersen^ 
Bible ideas, must find everything absolutely closed to it. The 
agreement of an action with the law of duty is its UgalUy 
{legdlvtas) \ that of the maxim with the law is its morality 
(mot'cUitas). Maxim is the suJg'ective principle of action, which 
the subject makes a rule to itself (namely, how he chooses to 
act). On the contrary, the principle of duty is that which 
Reason commands him absolutely and therefore objectively 
(how he ought to act). The supreme principle of the order is 
therefore : Act on a maxim which can also hold good as a uni- 
versal law. Every maxim which is not capable of being so is 
contrary to morality. 

Laws proceed from the Rational Will; tnaximB from the 
elective will. The latter is in man a free elective will. The 
Rational Will, which is direct^ to nothing but the law only» 
cannot be called either free or unfree, because it is not directed 
to actions, but immediately to the legislation for the maxims of 
actions (and is therefore practical reason itself). Consequently 
it IS absolutely necessaiy, and is even tncapahle of constraint. 
(28) It IS therefore only the elective will that can be called 
free. 

Freedom of elective will, however, cannot be defined as the 
power of choosing to act for or i^ainst the law Uihertas indiffe- 
rentue),aa some have attempted to define it; although the elective 
will as a phenomenon gives many examples of this m experience. 
For freedom (as it becomes known to us first through the moral 
law) 18 known to us only as a negative property in us, namely, 
the property of not being constraiiud to action by any sensible 
motives. Considered as a noumenon, however, that is, as to the 
fadhlty of man merely as an intelligence, we are quite unable 
to explain theoretically how it has a constraining power in respect 
of the sensible elective will — that is, we cannot explain it in its 
positive character. Only this we can very readily understand : 
that although experience tells us that man as an dijeet in the 
stnsMe world shows a power of choosing not only according to 
the law but also in opposition to it, nevertheless his freedom as a 
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ievng tn ike irntdligHU world cannot be thus defined, since phe- 
nomena can never enable us to comprehend anj supersensible 
object (such as free elective will is). We can see also that 
freedom can never be placed in this, that the rational subject is 
able to choose in opposition to his (legislative) reason, even 
though experience proves often enough that this does happen 
(a thing, however, the possibility of which we cannot compre- 
hend). For it is one thing to admit a fact (of experience) , it is 
another to make it the primeiple of a definition (in the present 
case, of the concept of free elective will) and the universal 
criterion between this and arbiirium brutum seu servum ; since 
in the former case we do not assert that the mark necessarily 
belongs to the concept, which we must do in the latter case. 
Freedom in relation to the inner legislation of the reason is 
alone properly a power ; the possibility of deviating from this 
is an impotence. How, then, can the former be defined from the 
latter ? (29) A definition which over and above the practical 
concept adds the exercise of it as learned from experience is a 
hcwtard definUwn [definUto hyhrida) which puts the notion in a 
false light. 

A Law (a moral practical law) is a proposition which con- 
tains a categorical imperative (a command). He who gives 
commands by a law {imperans) is the lawgiver (figidator). He 
is the author {auctor) of the obligation imposed by the law, but 
not always author of the law. If he were so, the law would be 
positive (contingent) and arbitrary. The law which binds us 
d prwn and unconditionally by our own reason may also be 
expressed as proceeding from the will of a Supreme Lawgiver, 
that 18 of one who has only rights and no duties (namely, from 
the Divine Will). But this only involves the idea of a moral 
being' whose will is law for all, without bis being conceived^ ‘as 
the author of it 

Impviatwn {imputaiio) in the moral sense is the judgment by 
which anyone is regarded as the author {eavsa libera) of an 
action, which is then called a deed {factum), and to which laws 
are applicable; and if this judgment bnngs with it the legal 
consequences of this deed, it is a judicial imputation (imputatio 
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judidaria s. mlida), otherwise it is only diBcriminating impu- 
tation {imputatio dyvdieatoria). The person (whether physical 
or moral) who has right to exercise judicial imputation is called 
the judge or the court (judex a. forum). 

What anyone does in accordance with duty beyond what he 
can be compelled to by the law is meritorious (merttum ) ; what 
he does only just in accordance with the law is duty oioed 
(debituTti ) ; lastly, what he does less than the law demands is 
moral demerit {demerdum). The legcd effect of dement is 
punishment (pana ) ; that of a meritorious act, reward (prmimivi) 
(so), provided that this, promised in the law, was the motive- 
Conduct which agrees with dtUy owed has no legal effect. Fair 
recompense (remuneratio s. repensto benejica) stands in no legal 
relation to the deed. 

The good or bad consequences of an obligatory action, or the 
consequences of omitting a meritorious action, cannot be imputed 
to the agent (modus x'm,pidai%oms tollens). 

The good consequences of a mentorious action, and the bad 
consequences of an unlawful action, can be imputed (modtis 
tmputahonis ponens). 

SiUgectivdy considered, the degree of impiUodnlity (imputa- 
hihtas) of actions must be estimated by the greatness of the 
hindrances which have to be overcome The greater the natural 
hindrances (of sensibility) and the less the moral hindrance (of 
duty), the higher the imputation of merit in a good deed. For 
example, if at a considerable saciifice I rescue from great 
necessity one who is a complete stranger to myself. 

On the other hand, the less the natural hindrance, and the 
gieater the hindiance from reasons of duty, so much the more 
is transgiession imputed (as lU desert). Hence the state of 
mind of the agent, whether he acted in the excitement of 
passion or with cool deliberation, makes an important difference 
in imputation. 
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TF there exists on any subject a philosophy (that is, a system 
of rational knowledge based on concepts), then there must 
also be for this philosophy a system of pure rational concepts, 
independent on any condition of intuition — in other words, a 
MetaphysK. It may be asked whether metaphysical elements 
are required also for every practical philosophy, which is the 
doctrine of duties [deontology], and therefore also for Ethics, in 
order to lie able to present it as a true science (systematically), 
not merely as an aggregate of separate doctrines (fragmentarily). 
As regards pure jurisprudence no one will question this require- 
ment , for it concerns only what is formal in the elective will, 
which has to be limited in its external relations according to 
laws of freedom; without r^arding any end which is the 
matter of this will. Here, therefore, deontology is a mere 
scientific doctrine (doctrina smentue).' 



‘ One who is aeqpainted mth proettcul fditloiophy u not, therefore, a 
practieaA phdosopher. The latter la he who maikes the rational end the 
principle of his actions, while at the same* time he joins with thia the 
necessary knowledge which, as it aims at acUon, must not be spun out 
into the moat subtle threads of metaphyaic, unless a legal duty is 
in question ; in which caae mewm and (uum must be accurately 
determined in the balance of justice ( 218 ), on the principle of 
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(218) Now in this philoeophy (of Ethics) it seems contrary to 
the idea of it that we should go back to metaphyaieal denumta in 
order to make the notion of duty purified from everything 
-empirical (from every feeling) a motive of action. For what 
sort of notion can we form of the mighty power and herculean 
strength which would be sufficient to overcome the vice- 
breeding inclinations, if Virtue is to borrow her “ arms from 
the armoury of metaphysics,” which is a matter of speculation 
that only few men can handle ? Hence all ethical teaching in 
lecture-rooms, pulpits, and popular hooks, when it is decked 
out with Jragments of metaphysics, becomes ridiculous. But 
it is not, therefore, useless, much less ridiculous, to trace in 
metaphysics the first prmciples of Ethics ; for it is only as a 
philosopher that anyone can reach the first principles of this 
conception of duty, otherwise we could not look for either 
certainty or punty in the ethical teaching. To rely for this 
reason on a certain feeling [or sense], which, on account of the 
effect expected from it, is called moral, may, perhaps, even 
satisfy the popular teacher, provided be desires as the criterion 
of a moral duty to consider the problem: "If everyone in 
every case made your maxim the universal law, how could this 
law be consistent with itself ? ” (219) But if it were merely 
feeling that made it our duty to take this principle as a 
criterion, then this would not be dictated by reason, but only 
adopted instinctively, and therefore blindly. 

But in fact, whatever men imagine, no moral principle is 
based on any fedxng, but such a principle is really nothing else 
than an obscurely conceived metaphysic which inheres in every 
man’s reasoning faculty ; as the teacher will easily find who 
tries to catechize his pupil in the Socratic method about the 

eqviahty of action and reaction, which requireB something like mathe- 
matical proportion, hut not in the case of a mere ethical duty. For in 
this case the question is not only to know what it » a duty to do (a thing 
which on account of the ends that all men naturally have can be easily 
decided), but the chief point is the inner principle of the will, namely, 
that the consciousness of this duty be also the spring of action, in order 
that we may be able to say of the roan who joins to his knowledge this 
principle of wisdom, that he is a pruetieal philosopher. 
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imperative of duty and its application to the moral judgment 
of his actions, ^e mode of stating it need not be alwajs 
metaphysical, and the langu^ need not necessarily be scho- 
lastic, nnlftwt the pupil is to be trained to be a philosopher. But 
•the thought must go back to the elements of metaphysics, with- 
out which we cannot expect any certainty or purity, or even 
motive-power in Ethics. 

If we deviate from this principle, and begin from patho- 
logical, or purely sensitive, or even m.an\,feding (from what is 
•subjectively practical instead of what is objective), that is, from 
the matter of the will, the End, not from its form, tiiat is, the 
law, in order from thence to determine duties ; then, certainly, 
there are no metaphysieal demmtt of Ethics, for feeling, by what- 
ever it may be excited, is always physical. But then ethical 
teaching, whether in schools or lecture-rooms, &c., is corrupted 
in its source. For it is not a matter of indifiPerence by what 
motives or means one is led to a good purpose (the obedience 
to duty). However disgustu^, then, mOaphyswa may appear to 
those pretended philosophers who dogmatize oracularly, or even 
brilliantly, about the doctrine of duty, it is, nevertheless, an 
indispensable duty for those who oppose it to go back to its 
principles, even in Ethics, and to begin by going to school 
on its benches. 


(220) We may fairly wonder how, after all previous expla- 
nations of the principles of duty, so far as it is derived from 
pure reason, it was still possible to reduce it again to a doctrine 
of Happiness — in such a way, however, that a certain moral 
happiness not resting on empirical causes was ultimately arrived 
at, a self-contradictoiy nonentity. In fact, when the 
man has conquered the temptations to vice, and is conscious of 
having done his (often hard) duty, he finds himself in a state 
of peace and satisfaction which may well be called happiness, 
in which Virtue is her own reward. Now, says the Eudaenumisl, 
this delight, this happiness, is the real motive of his acting 
virtuously. The notion of duty, says he, does not immediately 
determine his will ; it is only by means of the happiness in 
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prospect that he is moved to his duty. Now, on the other hand, 
he can promise himself this reward of virtue only from 
the consciousness of having done his duty, it is clear that the 
latter must have preceded : that is, he must feel himself bound 
to do his duty before he thinks, and without thinking, that hap- 
piness will he the consequence of obedience to duty. He is thus 
involved in a circle in his assignment of cause and effect. He can 
only hope to be happy if he is conscious of his obedience to 
duty ' ' and he can only be moved to obedience to duty if he 
foresees that he will thereby become happy. But in this 
reasoning there is also a contradiction. For, on the one side, 
he must obey his duty, without asking what effect this will 
have on his happiness, consequently, from a morai principle 
(22i) ; on the other side, he can only recognize something as 
his duty when he can reckon on happiness which will accrue 
to him thereby, and consequently, on a pathological principle, 
which IS the direct opposite of the former. 

I have in another place (the Berlin “ Monatsschrift ”•), 

‘ [Compare the remarks of Dr. Adams . *' The pleasures of self-appro- 
bation and esteem which follow virtue certainly arue from a conscious 
sense of having made virtue and not pleasure our choice ; not from 
preferring one interest or pleasure to another, but from acting according 
to right without any other consideration whatsoever It seems essential 
to this pleasure that no motive of interest have any part in the choice or 
intention of the agent. And (2) To make this pleasure an object to the 
mind, the virtue whose principle we are seeking after must be already 
formed. For, let it be observed, that the pleasures we are speaking of 
are themselves virtuous pleasures ; such as none but virtuous minds are 
capable of proposing to themselves or of enjoying. To the sensual or 
voluptuous, the pleasures that arise from denying our appetites or 
passions have no existence These cannot, therefore, be the motive to 
that virtue which is already presupposed. . . It is the same love of 
virtue which makes it first the object of our pursuit, and, when acquired, 
the subject of our triumph and joy. To do a virtuous action for the 
sake of these virtuous pleasures is to choose virtue for the sake of being 
virtuous, which is to rest in it as an end, or to pursue it’without regard 
to any other object or interest.” — Sermon on the Ohligatum of Virtue 
(1754), Note 2.] 

’[The essay referred to is that “On the Radical Evil in Human 

Nature.”] 
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reduced, as I believe, to the simplest expressions the distinction 
between patlu>log%ccd and nim'al pleasure. The pleasure, namely, 
which 'must 'precede the obedience to the law in order that one 
may act according to the law, is pathological, and the process 
follows physical m-dei' of nature', that which must he preceded 
hy the law in order that it may be felt is in the moral order. 
If this distinction is not observed; if eudncmonism (the pnn- 
ciple of happiness) is adopted as the principle instead of eleuth- 
eronouiy (the principle of freedom of the inner legislation], the 
consequence is the cufhanasia (quiet death) of all morality. 

The cause of these mistakes is no other than the following : 
Those who arc accustomed only to physiological 'explanations 
will not admit into their heads the categorical imperative from 
which these laws dictatorially proceed, notwithstanding that they 
feel themselves irresistibly forced by it. Dissatisfied at not being 
able to ejcplam what lies wholly beyond that sphere, namely, 
freedom of the elective will, elevating as is this privilege that 
man has of being capable of such an idea, they are stirred up 
by the proud claims of speculative reason, which feels its power 
so stiongly iii other fields, just as if they were allies leagued in 
defence of the omnipotence of theoretical reason, and roused by 
a general call to arms to resist that idea ; and thus at present, 
and perhaps (or a long tunc to come, though ultimately in vain, 
ti' atto-k the moral concept of freedom, and if possible render it 
doubtful. 


[222] Introduction to Ethics. 

Ethics in ancient times signified moral philosophy (philosophia 
moeulis [sittenlehre'] generally, which was also called the doctrine 
of duties [deontology]. Subsequently it was found advisable 
to confine this name to a part of moral philosophy, namely, 
the doctiine of duties which are not subject to external laws 
(for which 111 German the name Tugendlehrc was found suitable). 
Thus tlie system of general deontology is divided into that of 
J unsprudcncc {Jurisprudent la), which is capable of external laws, 
and of Ethics which is not thus capable, and wc may let this 
division stand 
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1 . — Expositim of the Coneeptim of Ethics. 

T!ie T uition of is in itself already the n otion of a 
eonstraint of the free elective will by the law; whether this 
constraint be an external one or be sdf-eonstraint. The moral 
imperfUive, by its categorical (the unconditional “ought”) 
announces this constraint, which therefore does not apply to 
all rational beings (for there may also be holy beii^), but 
) applies to men as rational physical beings (223) who are unholy 
enough to be seduced by pleasure to the transgression of the 
moral law, although they themselves recognize its authoriiy; 
and when they do obey it, to obey it wmillingly (with resistance 
of their inclination) ; and it is in this that the constraint pro - 
perly consists.' Now, as man is s. free (nmral) being, the notion 
of duty can contain only se{f-constrai‘ntf/\iy the idea of the law 
itself), when we look to the internal determination of the will 
(the spring), for thus only is it possible to combine that constravnt 
(even if it were external) with the freedom of the elective will. 
The notion of duty then must be an ethical one. 

The impulses of nature then contain hvndrances to the fulfil- 
ment of duty in the mind of man, and resisting forces, some of 
them powerful ; and he must ju(^ himself able to combat these 
and to conquer them by means of reason, not m the future, but 
in the present, simultaneously with the thought ; he must judge 
that he can do what the law unconditionally commands that 
he ought. 


‘ Man, however, os at the «am« Ume a moral bemg, when he coneidem 
himielf objectively, which he ii qualified to do by his pure practical 
reason (t.e. according to humanity in his own person), finds himself holy 
enough to transgress the law only VHwUm^y ; for there is no man so 
^proved who in this transgression would not feel a resistance and an 
^horrence of himself, so that he must put a force on himself It is 
impossible to explain the phenomenon that at this parting of the waj^ 
(where the beautiful fable places Hercules between virtue and sensuality) 
man shows more propensity to obey inclination than the law. For, we 
can only explain what happens by traemg it to a cause according to 
physical laws ; but then we should not be able to conceive the elective 
will as free. Now this mutuaOy opposed self-constraint and the 
inevitabUity of it makes us recognize the incomprehensible property of 
freedom. 
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Now the power and resolved purpose to resist a strong but 
unjust opponent is called fortiivde (Jortitvdo) (224), and when 
concerned with the opponent of the moral character wUhin us, it 
is viriue {^rtus,fortitvdo moraHt). Accordingly, general deon- 
tology, in that part which brings not external, but intemab 
freedom under laws, is the dod.nne of virtw [ethics]. 

Jurisprudence had to do only with the formod condition of 
external freedom (the condition of consistency with itself, if its 
maxim became a universal law), that is, with law. Ethics, on 
the contrary, supplies us with a maMer (an object of the free 
elective will), an end of pure reason which is at the same time 
conceived as an objectively necessary end, i.e. as duty for all 
men. For, as the sensible inclinations mislead us to ends (which 
are the matter of the elective will) that may contradict duty, 
the legislating reason cannot otherwise guard against their 
influence than by an opposite moral end, which therefore must 
be given d priori independently on inclination. 

An end is an object of the elective will (of a rational being), 
by the idea of which this will is determined to an action for the 
production of this object. Now I may be forced by others to 
actions which are directed to an end as means, but I cannot be 
forced to have an end ; I can only maJie something an end to 
myself. If, however, I am also bound to make something 
which lies in the notions of practical reason an end to myself, 
and therefore, besides the formal determining principle of the 
elective will (as contained in law), to have also a material prin- 
ciple, an end which can be opposed to the end derived from 
sensible impulses ; then this gives the notion of an end which 
is in itself a duty. The doctrine of this cannot belong to 
jurisprudence, but to Ethics, since this alone includes m its 
conception self-constraint according to moral laws. * ^ 

(226) For this reason Ethics may also be defined as the 
system of the Ends of the pure practical reason. The two parts 
of moral philosophy are distinguished as’ treating respectively of 
Ends and of Duties of Constraint. That Ethics contains duties 
to the observance of which one cannot be (physically) forced by 
others is merely the consequence of this, that it is a doctrine of 

u2 
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Ends, since to be forced to have ends or to set them before one’s 
self IS a contradiction. 

Now that Ethics is a doctnne of virtue {doetrina officiorum 
virfiitis) follows from the definition of virtue given above com- 
pared with the obligation, the peculiarity of which has just been 
shown. There is in fact no other determination of the elective 
will, except that to an end, which in the very notion of it implies 
tliat I cannot even physfically be forced to it by the elective nnll 
of otliei-s Another may indeed /orcr me to do something which 
is not my end (but only means to the end of another), but he 
cannot force me to make it my own end, and yet I can have no 
end except of my own making Tlie latter supposition would 
be a contradiction — an act of freedom which yet at the same 
time would not be free. But there is no contradiction in setting 
befoie one’s self an cud which is also a duty ; for m this case I 
constiain myself, and this is quite consistent with freedom.* 
But how is such an end possible ? That is now the question. 
(226) For the possibility of the notion of the thing (viz., that it 
is not self-contradictory) is not enough to prove the possibility 
of the thing itself (the objective reality of the notion). 

II . — Exposition of the Notion of an End which u also a Duty. 

We cun conceive the i-elation of end to duty in two ways ; 
either starting from the end to find the mauniii of tlie dutiful 
actions; or conversely, setting out from tins to find the end 
which is also duty. Jurisprudence proceeds in the former way. 
It is left to everyone’s free elective will what end he will cho(>se 
for his action. But its maxim is determined d prion, namely, 
that the fiecdom of the agent must be consistent with the 
freedom of every other according to a universal law. 

^ The leB8*A nutii can be phyncally forced, aud the more he can be 
'norally forced (by the meie idea of duty), ao much the freer he is. The 
man, for exaiiiplu, who is of sufficiently firm resolution and strong mmd 
not to gi\ u up an enjoyment which be has resolved on, however much 
loss is shown as lesulting therefrom, and who yet desists from his purpose 
unhesitatingly, though very reluctantly, when he finds that it would 
cause him to neglect an official duty or a sick father ; this man proves 
his freedom m the highest degree by this very thmg, that he cannot resist 
the voice of duty. 
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Ethics, however, proceeds in the opposite way. It cannot 
start from the ends which the man may propose to himself, and 
hence give directions as to the maxims he should adopt, that is, 
as to his duty ; for that would be to take empirical principles 
of maxims, and these could not give any notion of duty ; smce 
this, the categorical “ ought,” has its root in pure reason alone. 
Indeed, if the maxims were to be adopted in accordance with 
those ends (which are all selfish), we could not properly speak 
of the notion of duty at all. Hence in Ethics the notion of 
duty must lead to ends, and must on moral principles give the 
foundation of maxims with respect to the ends which we ought 
to propose to ourselves. 

Setting aside the question what sort of end that is which is 
in itself a duty, and how such an end is possible (227), it is 
here only necessary to show that a duty of this kind is called a 
duty of mrtu 4 ', and why it is so called. 

To every duty corresponds a nght of action (facultas moralis 
genauttin), but all duties do not imply a corresponding right 
{facidtas juruiiea) of another to compel anyone, but only the 
duties called duties. Similarly to all ethical oblutafion 
corresponds the notion of virtu e, but it does not follow that all 
ethical duties are duties of virtue. Those, in fact, are not so 
which do not concern so mucli a certain end (matter, object of 
the elective will), but merely tliat which is formal in the moral 
detei mination of the will (cx. gi . that the dutiful action must also 
be done /row duty). It is only an end which is also duty that can 
be called a duty of virtue Hence there are several of the latter 
kind (and thus there are distinct virtues) , on the contrary, there 
is only one duty of the former kind, but it is one which is valid 
for all actions (only one virtuous disposition). ^ 

The duty of virtue is essentially distinguished from the duty 
of justice in this respect, that it is inoially possible to be exter- 
nally compelled to the latter, whereas (he former rests on free 
self-constraint only. For finite holy beings (which cannot even 
be tempted to the violation of duty) there is no doctrine of 
virtue, but only moral philosophy, the latter being an autonomy 
of practical reason, whereas the former is also an autocracy of it. 
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That ia, it includes a consciousness — ^not indeed immediately 
perceived, but rightly concluded from the moral categorical 
imperative — of the fvmer to become master of one’s inclinations 
which resist the law ; so that human morality in its highest 
stage can yet be nothing more than virtue; even if it were 
quite pure (perfectly free from the influence of a spring foreign 
to duty), (328) a state which is poetically personified under 
the name of the wiae man (as an ideal to which one should 
continuaUy approximate). 

Virtue, however, is not to be defined and esteemed merely as 
habit, and (as it ia expressed in the prize essay of Gochius') as a 
long castam acquired by practice of morally good actions. For, 
if this is not an efiect of well-resolved and firm principles ever 
more and more purified, then, like any other mechanical arrange- 
ment brought about by technical practical reason, it is neither 
armed for all circumstances nor adequately secured against the 
change that may be wrought by new allurements. 

REMARK. 

To virtue - + a is opposed as its logical coiUradictorg (contra- 
dietorie oppoeitum) the negative lade of virtue (moral weakness) 
= 0 , but vice = - a is its contrary (contrarie a. realiter opposi- 
turn) ; and it is not merely a needless question but an offensive 
one to ask whether great crimes do not perhaps demand more 
strength of mind than great virtues. For by strength of mind 
we understand the strength of purpose of a man, as a being 
endowed with freedom, and consequently so far as he is master 
of himself (in his senses) and therefore in a healthy condition of 
mind. But great crimes are paroxysms, the very sight of which 
nK;kes the man of healthy mind shudder. The question would 
therefore be something like this - whether a man in a fit of mad- 
ness can have more physical strength than if he is in his senses ; 
and we may admit thic, without on that account ascribing to 
him more strength of mind, if by mind we understand the vital 


> [Leonhard Cochius, court preacher, who obtained the prize of the 
Berlin Academy for his essay “ Uber die Neigungen," Berlin, 1769.] 
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piincii^ of man in the free use of his poweis. For since those 
oiimes hare their ground merely in the power of the inclinations 
that toeakmi reason, which does not prove strength of mind, this 
question would be nearly the same as the question whether 
a man (220) in a fit of illness can show more strength than 
in a healthy condition ; and this may be directly denied, since 
the want of health, which consists in the proper balance of all 
the bodily forces of the man, is a weakness in the system of 
these forces, by which system alone we can estimate absolute 
health. 

III . — Ofthf Season far eoneeiving an End which is also a Duty. 

An end is an ciyeet of the free elective will, the idea of which 
determines this will to an action by which the object is produced 
Accordingly every action has its end, and as no one can have an 
end without hvtnxdf mak ing the object of his elective will his 
end, hence to have some end of actions is an act of the frerdo^n, 
of the agent, not an effect of physical nature. Now, since this 
act which determines an end is a practical principle which com- 
mands not the means (therefore not conditionally) but the end 
itself (therefore unconditionally), hence it is a categorical impe- 
rative of pure practical reason, and one therefore which combines, 
n concept of duty with that of an end in general. 

Now there must be such an end and a categoncal imperative 
corresponding to it. For since there are free actions, there must 
also be ends to which as an object those actions are directed. 
Amongst these ends there must also be some which are at the 
same time (that is, by their very notion) duties. For if there 
were none such, then since no actions can be without an end, 
all ends which practical reason might have would be valid onlv 
as means to other ends, and a categoncal imperative would ne 
impossible , a supposition which destroys all moral philosophy. 

(230) Here, therefore, we treat not of ends which man actually 
makes to himself in accordance with the sensible impulses of his 
nature, but of objects of the free elective will under its own 
laws — objects which he aught to Tnoiehis end. We may call the 
former technical (subjective), properly pragmatical, including 
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tl^ rules of prudence in the choice of its ends ; but the latter 
ive must call the moral (objective) doctrine of ends. This dis- 
tinction is, however, superfluous here, since moral philosophy 
already by its very notion is clearly separated from the doctrine 
of physical nature (in the present instance, anthropology) ; the 
latter resting on empirical principles, whereas the moral doctrine 
of ends which treats of duties rests on principles given d priori 
in pure practical reason. 

IV. — WluU are the Ends which are also Dvlws ? 

They are — Oar own Perfeistlon ; The HoppIncM of 
Others. 

We cannot invert these, and make on one side our own 
happiness, and on the other the perfection of others, ends which 
should be in themselves duties for the same person. 

For one’s own hajtpines is, no doubt, an end that all men 
have (by virtue of the impulse of their nature), but this end 
cannot without contradiction be regarded as a duty. Wliat 
a man of himself inevitably wills does not come under the 
notion of duti/, for this is a constraint to an end reluctantly 
adopted. It is, therefore, a contradiction to say that a man u 
III duty bound to advance his own happiness with all his power. 

It is likewise a contradiction to make the perfection of 
another my end, and to regard myself as in duty bound to 
promote it (231). For it is just 111 this that the perfection of 
another man as a person consists, namely, that he is able of 
himself to set befoie him his own end accoiding to his own 
notions of duty , and it is a contradiction to require (to makq 
it a duty for me) that I should do something which no other 

himself can do. 

V . — Explanation of these tioo Notions. 

(A .) — Vur awn Perfection. 

The word Peifection is liable to many misconceptions. It 
is sometimes understood as a notion belonging to transcen- 
dental philosophy ; viz., the notion of the totality of the mani- 
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fold which taken together constitutes a Thing; sometimes, 
again, it is understood as belonging to ideology, so that it 
signifies the correspondence of the properties of a thing to an 
md. Perfection in the former sense might be called qiiantitatice 
(material), in the latter guahtatvoe (formal) perfection. The 
foimer can be one only, for the whole of what belongs to the 
one thing is one. But of the latter there may be several in one 
thing ; and it is of the latter property that we here treat. 

When it is said of the perfection that belongs to man 
generally (properly speaking, to humanity), that it is in itself 
a duty to make this our end, it must be placed in that which 
may be the effect of one’s deed, not in that which is merely an 
endowment for which we have to thank nature ; for otherwise 
it would not be duty. Consequently, it can be nothing else 
than the cultivationoi one’s yotrer (or natural capacity) and also 
of one’s wdl [ W^lle] (moral disposition) to satisfy the require- 
ment of duty in general. Tlie supreme element in the former 
(the power) is the Understanding, it being the faculty of con- 
cepts, and, therefore, also of those concepts which refer to duty. 
(232) First, it 18 Ills duty to labour to raise himself out of the 
rudeness of his nature, out of his animal nature more and more 
to humanity, by which alone he is capable of setting before him. 
ends, to supply the defects of his ignorance by instruction, and 
to correct his errors ; lie is not merely counselled to do this 
by reason as technically pi-actical, with a view to his pui poses 
of other kinds (as art), but reason, as morally practical, abso- 
lutely commands him to do it, and makes this end his duty, in 
ordei that he may be worthy of the humanity that dwells in 
him. Secondly, to carry the cultivation of his will up to the 
purest virtuous disposition, that, namely, in which the law ^ 
also the spring of his dutiful actions, and to obey it from duiy» 
foi this is inteiTial morally practical perfection. This is called 
the moral sense (as it weie a special sense, ^sensus moralis), because 
it 18 a feeling of the eflect which the legislative will within 
himself exercises on the faculty of acting accordingly. This is, 
indeed, often misused fanatically, as though (like the genius 
of Socrates) it preceded reason, or even could dispense with 
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judgment of reason ; but still it is a moral perfection, making 
every special end, which is also a duty, one’s own en(L* 


(B.)— ■appIncM off Others. 

It is inevitable for human nature that a man should wish 
and seek for happiness, that is, satisfaction with his condition, 
with certainty of the continuance of this satisfaction. But for 
this very reason it is not an end that is also a duty. Some 
writers still make a distinction between moral and physical 
happiness (the former consisting in satisfaction with one’s 
person (233) and moral behaviour, that is, with what one doe» ^ 
the other in satisfaction with that which nature confers, conse- 
quently with what one mjoya as a foreign gift). Without at 
present censuring the misuse of the word (which even involves 
a contradiction), it must be observed that the feeling of the 
former belongs solely to the preceding head, namely, perfection. 
For he who is to feel himself happy in the mere consciousness 
of his uprightness already possesses that perfection which in 
the previous section was defined as that end which is also 
duty. 

If happiness, then, is in question, which it is to be my duty 
to promote as my end, it must be the happiness of other men 
whose (permitted) end I hereby make also mine. It still remains 
left to themselves to decide what they shall reckon as belonging 
to their happiness ; only that it is in my power to decline many 
things which they so reckon, but which 1 do not so regard, 
supposing that they have no right to demand it from me as 
their own. A plausible objection often advanced against the 
division of duties above adopted consists in setting over against 
thit end a supposed obligation to study my own (physical) 
happiness, and thus making this, which is my natural and 
merely subjective end, my duty (and objective end). This 
requires to be cleared *up. 

Adversity, pain, and want are great temptations to trans- 
gression of one’s duty , accordingly it would seem that strength, 

"[“ Object, «d.] 
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health, a competence, and welfare generallj, which are opposed 
to that inflnence, may also be regarded as ends that are also 
duties ; that is, that it is a duty to promote vwr own happiness, 
not merely to make that of others our end. But in that case the 
end is not happiness but the morality of the agent ; and happi- 
ness is only the means of removing the hindrances to morality ; 
pemvUUd means (234], since no one has a right to demand from 
me the sacrifice of my not immoral ends. It is not directly a 
duty to seek a competency for one’s self ; but indirectly it may 
be so ; namely, in order to guard against poverty, which is a 
great temptation to vice. But then it is not my happiness but 
my morality, to maintain which in its integrity is at once my 
aim and my duty. 

VI . — Ethics does luA supply Lam for Actions (which is done hy 
Jurisprudence), but only for the Maxims of Action. 

The notion of duty stands in immediate relation to a law 
(even though I abstract from every end which is the matter of 
the law) as is shown by the formal principle of duty in the 
categorical imperative : “ Act so that the maxims of thy action 
might become a universal law." But in Ethics this is conceived 
as the law of thy own vnll, not of will in general, which might, 
be that of others ; for in the latter case it would give rise to a 
judicial duty which does not belong to the domain of Ethics. 
In Ethics, maxims are regarded as those subjective laws wliich 
merely have the specific character of universal legislation, which 
b only a n^ative pnnciple (not to contradict a law in general). 
How, then, can there be further a law for the maxims of 
actions ? 

It is the notion of an end which is also a duty, a notion peculmr 
to Ethics, that alone is the foundation of a law for the maxuns 
of actions , by making the subjective end (that which everyone 
has) subordinate to the objective end, (that which everyone 
ought to make his own). The imperative : “ Thou shalt make 
this or that thy end (ex.gr. the happiness of others),” ( 238 ) applies 
to the matter of the elective will (an object). Now since no free 
action is possible, without the agent having in view in it some' 
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end (as matter of his elective will), it follows that if there is 
an end which is also a duty, the maxims of actions which are 
means to ends must contain only the condition of fitness for a 
possible universal legislation : on the other hand, the end which 
is also a duty can make it a law that we should have such a 
maxim, whilst for the maxim itself the possibility of agreeing 
with a universal legislation is sufficient. 

For maxims of actions may be arbitraTy, and are only limited 
by the condition of fitness for a univeisal legislation, which is 
the formal principle of actions. But a law abolishes the 
arbitrary character of actions, and is by this distinguished from 
recommcTidation (in which one only desiies to know the best 
means to an end). 

VII . — Ethical Duties are of inddcrminate, Juridical Duties 
of strict, OUv/ation, 

This proposition is a consequence of the foregoing ; for if the 
law can only command the maxim of the actions, not the actions 
themselves, this is a sign that it leaves in the observance of it a 
latitude {latUvdo)tox the elective will; that is, it cannot definitely 
assign how and how much we should do by the action towards 
£he end which is also duty. But by an indeterminate duty is 
not meant a permission to make exceptions from the maxim of 
the actions, but only the permission to limit one maxim of duty 
by another (236) (ex. gr. the general love of our neighboui by the 
love of parents) , and this in fact enlarges the field for the prac- 
tice of virtue. The more indeterminate the duty, and the more 
imperfect accordingly the obligation of the man to the action, 
and the closer he nevertheless brings this maxim of obedience 
t^greto (in his own mind) to the sti'ict duty (of justice) [<fcs 
Eeehtsi, so much the more perfect is his virtuous action. 

Hence it is only imperfect duties that are dutws of virtius. 
The fulfilment of them merit (vuntum) = + « ; but their trans- 
gression is not necessarily dement (demeritum) = - a, but only 
moral vnioorth =■ 0, unless the agent made it a principle not to 
conform to those duties. The strength of purpose in the former 
case is alone properly called Virtue [^Tugend] (nrtus)-, the weak- 
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ness in the latter case is not vice (vihtim), but rather only lack 
of virtue [ Untugend], a want of moral strength (de/ectus mornlis). 
(As the word ‘ Tugend ’ is derived from ‘ taugeu ’ [to be good 
for something], ‘ Untugend ' by its etymology signifies good for 
nothing).* Every action contrary to duty is called transgressiou 
(pcccntim). Deliberate transgression which has become a 
principle is what pioperly constitutes what is called vice 
(vittuni). 

Although the confomity of actions to justice [KcclW] {i.e. to 
be an upright [rechtUchcr^ man) is nothing meritorious, yet the 
confoimity of the maxim of such actions regarded as duties, that 
is, Reverence for justice, is mentoi-ious. For by this the man 
makes the right of humanity ar of men his entn end, and thereby 
enlaiges his notion of dut}' beyond that of indebtedness (offieium 
debiti), since although another man by virtue of his rights can 
demand that my actions shall conform to the law, he cannot 
demand that the law shall also contain the spring of these 
actions. The same thing is true of the general ethical com- 
mand, “Act dutifully from a sense of duty.” To fix this 
disposition firmly in one’s niiiid and to quicken it is, as in the 
former case, meritorious (237), because it goes beyond the law of 
duty in actions, and makes the law in itself the spring. > 

But just for this reason those duties also must be reckoned 
as of indeterminate obligation, in respect of which there exists 
a subjective principle which ethically reuards them , or to bung 
them as near as possible to the notion of a strict obligation, a 
pnnciple of susceptibility of this leward according to the law of 
virtue , namely, a moral pleasure which goes beyond mere satis- 
faction with one’s self (which may be merely negative), and of 
which it is proudly said that iu this consciousness virtue is 
own reward. 

When this merit is a meiit of the man in respect of other 
men of promoting their natural ends, which are lecognized as 
such by all men (making their happiness his own), we might 
call it the sieeet ment, the consciousness of which creates a moral 


' [Usaj^ gives it a strong meaning, peihaps from euphemism.] 
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ei^oyment in which men are by sympathy inclined to med^ 
whereas the iitttr merit of promoting the trne welfare of other 
men, even though they should not recognize it as such (in the 
case of the unthankful and ungrateful), has commonly no such 
reaction, but only produces a aatiafouiiun with one’s self, although 
in the latter case this would be even greater. 


VIII . — Expoeition of the Duties of Virtue as Intermediate Duties. 

(1) •■r «wa Perfeedon as an end which is also a duty. 

(a) Physical perfection ; that is, eultivatim of all our facul- 
ties generally for the promotion of the ends set before us by 
reason. That this is a duty, anc| therefore an end in itself, and 
that the effort to effect this even without regard ( 238 ) to the 
advantage that it secures us, is based, not on a conditional 
(pragmatic), but an unconditional (moral) imperative, may be 
seen from the following consideration. The power of proposing 
to ourselves an end is the characteristic of humanity (as distin- 
guished from the brutes). With the end of humanity in our 
own person is therefore combined the rational will [Yernunft- 
wille], and consequently the duty of deserving well of humanity 
^ by culture generally, by acquiring or advancmg the power to 
carry out all sorts of possible ends, so far as this power is to be 
found in man ; tliat is, it is a duty to cultivate the crude capa- 
cities of our nature, smce it is by that cultivation that the 
animal is raised to man, therefore it is a duty in itself. 

This duty, however, is merely ethical, that is, of indetermi- 
nate obligation. No principle of reason prescribes bow far one 
must go in this effort (in enlai^ng or correcting his faculty of 
understanding, that is, in acquisition of knowledge or technical 
^t^city) ; and besides the difference in the circumstances into 
which men may come makes the choice of the kind of employ- 
ment for which he should cultivate his talent veiy ai'bitraiy. 
Here, therefore, there *is no law of reason for actions, but only 
for the maxim of actions, viz. : “ Cultivate thy faculties of mind 
and body so as to be effective for all ends that may come in thy 
way, uncertain which of them may become thy own.” 
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(h) (Mtivatitm of Morality in ourselves. The greatest moral 
perfection of man is to do his duty, and that from dvty (that 
the law be not only the rule hut also the spring of his actions). 
Now at first sight this seems to be a xtrict obligation, and as if 
the principle of duty commanded not merely the Ugality of every 
action, but also the morality, i.e. the mental disposition, with 
the exactness and strictness of a law : but in fact the law com- 
mands even here only the maxim of the action, (239), namely, that 
we should seek the ground of obligation, not in the sensible 
impulses (advantage or disadvantage), but wholly in the law ; 
so that the action itself is not commanded. For it is not possible 
to man to see so far into the depth of his own heart that he 
could ever be thoroughly certam of the purity of his moral 
purpose and the sincerity of his mind even in one tingle action,' 
although he has no doubt about the legality of it. Nay, often 
the weakness which deters a man from the risk of a crime is 
regarded by him as virtue (which gives the notion of strength). 
And how many there are who may have led a long blameless 
life, who aie only fortunate in having escaped so many tempta- 
tions. How much of the element of pure morality in their 
mental disposition may have belonged to each deed remains 
hidden even from themselves. 

Accordingly, this duty to estimate the worth of one’s actions 
not merely by their legality, but also by their morality (mental 
disposition), is only of indeterminate obligation ; the law does 
not command this internal action in the human mind itself, but 
only the maxim of the action, namely, that we should strive 
with all our power that for all dutiful actions the thought of 
duty should be of itself an adequate spring. 

(2) HapplBcsa of Otben as an end which is also a dutyC 

(a) Physical Welfare. — Benevolent widiei may be unlimited, 
for they do not imply doing anything. But the case is more 
difficult with benevolent action, especially when this is to be 
done, not from friendly inclination (love) to others, but from 
duty, at the expense of the sacrifice and mortification of many 
of our appetites. That this beneficence is a duty results from 
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this: that since our self-love cannot be separated from the 
need to be loved by others (to obtain help from them in case of 
necessity) ( 240 ), we therefore make ourselves an end for others ; 
and this maxim can never be obligatory except by having the 
8])eciiic character of a universal law, and consequently by means 
of a will that we should also make others our ends. Hence 
the happiness of others is an end that is also a duty ' 

I am only bound then to sacrifice to others a part of my 
welfaie without hope of recompense, because it is my duty, and 
It 18 impossible to assign definite limits how far that may go. 
Much depends on what would be the true want of each accord- 
ing to his own feelings, and it must be left to each to detennine 
this for himself. For that one should sacrifice his own happi- 
iiesB, hia true wants, in order to promote that of others, would 
bt' a aelf-coiitradictory maxim if made a universal law. This 
duty, therefore, is only indctcrmtnate , it has a certain latitude 
within which one may do more or less without our being able 
to assign its liiints definitely. The law holds only foi the 
maxiins, not for definite actions. 

(6) Moi'al well-being of oUiers {sains mornlts) also belongs to 
the happiness of others, which it is our duty to promote, but 
,only a negative duty. The pain that a man feels from remorse 
of conscience, although its origin is moral, is yet in its operation 
physical, hke grief, fear, and every other diseased condition. 
To take care that he should not be deservedly smitten by this 
inward reproach is not indeed my duty but his business , never- 
theless, it is my duty to do nothing which by the nature of man 
might seduce him to that for winch his conscience may hcreaftei 
torment him, that is, it is my duty not to give him occasion of 
s^/mhling [Skandal]. But there are no definite limits within 
which this care for the moral satisfaction of others must be 
kept , therefore it involves only an indeterminate obligation. 


' [‘^ hiitever 1 judge lensonable or unreasonable fur anothei to do for 
Afe That, by the same judgment, 1 declare reasonable or unreasonable 
that I in the like case do for Him ” — Claike's Ducuuise, etc , p. 
ed. 1728 ] 
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(241) IX. — What is a Dviy of VvHue ? 

Virtue is the strength of the man’s maxim in his obedience 
to duty. All strength is known only by the obstacles that it 
can overcome ; and in the case of virtue the obstacles are the 
natural inclinations which may come into conflict with the 
moral purpose , and as it is the man who himself puts these 
obstacles m the way of his maxims, hence virtue is not merely 
a self-constraint (for ttiat might be an effort of one inclination 
to constrain another), but is also a constraint according to a 
principle of inward freedom, and therefore by the mere idea of 
duty, according to its formal law.* 

All duties involve a notion of necessUation by the law, and 
ethical duties involve a necessitation for which only an internal 
legislation is possible , juridical duties, on the other hand, one 
for which external legislation also is possible. Both, therefore 
include the notion of constraint, either self-constraint or con- 
straint by others. The moral power of the former is virtue, and 
the action springing from such a disposition (from reverence for 
the law) may be called a virtuous action (ethical), although the 
law expresses a j'uridical duty For it is the doctnne of virtue 
that commands us to regard the rights of men as holy. 

But it does not follow that everything the doing of which 
is virtue is, properly speaking, a duty of virtue. The former 
may concent merely the form of the maxims ; the latter applies 
to the matter of them, namely, to an end which is also conceived 
as duty. Now, as the ethical obligation to ends of which there 
may be many, is only indeterminate, because it contains only a 
law for the maxim of actions (242), and the end is the matt<W' 
(object) of elective will , hence there aie many duties, differing 


* [This agrees with Dr. Adams’ definition of virtue, which, he says, 
implies trial and conflict. He defines it, “ the conformity of imperfect 
beings t9the dictates of reason.” Other English moralists use “ virtue ” 
in the sense of Aristotle’s aper^ Hence a difference moie verbal than 
real as to the relation of virtue to self-denial.] 

X 
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according to the difference of lawful ends, which maj be called 
dvties of virtue {pffida horustatis'), yas\, because they are subject 
only to free self-constraint, not to the constraint of other men, 
and determine the end which is also a duty. 

Virtue being a coincidence of the rational will, with every 
duty firmly settled in the chantcter, is, like everything /omaf, 
only one and the same. But, as regards the end of actions, 
which is also duty, that is, as r^ards the matter which one 
ought to make an end, there may be several virtues ; and as the 
obligation to its maxim is called a duty of virtue, it follows that 
there are also several duties of virtue. 

The supreme principle of Ethics (the doctrine of virtue) is : 
“ Act on a maxim, the ends of which are such as it might be a 
universal law for everyone to have.” On this principle a man 
IS an end to himself as well as others, and it is not enough that 
he is not permitted to use either himself or otheis merely 
as means (which would imply that he might be indifferent 
to them), but it is in itself a duty of every man to make 
mankind in general his end. 

The principle of Ethics being a categorical imperative 
does not admit of proof, but it admits of a justification 
[Deduction]' from principles of pure practical reason. What- 
ever in relation to mankind, to oneself, and others can be an 
end, that is an end for pure practical reason , for this is a 
faculty of assigning ends in general ; and to be indifferent to 
them, that is, to take no interest in them, is a contradiction ; 
since in that case it would not determme the maxims of actions 
(which always involve an end), and consequently would cease to 
be practical reasons (243). Pure reason,however,cannot command 
^ny ends d priori, except so far as it declares the same to be 
also a duty, which duty is then called a duty of virtue. 


>[Eaat here and ekewhere uses “Deduction” in a legal 

sense. There is deduetio faeti, and deduetto juris : Kant’s Deduction is 
exclusively the latter. 
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X . — The Supreme Principle of Jurieprudenee loae Arudytical ; 
that of Ethvx Synthetical. 

That external constraint, so &r as it withstands that which 
hinders the external freedom that agrees with general laws (is 
an obstacle of the obstacle thereto), can be consistent with ends 
generally is clear on the principle of Contradiction, and I need 
not go beyond the notion of freedom in order to see it, let the 
end which each has be what he will. Accordingly, the supreme 
p/rineipU of juri»pr%idenix is an analytical principle.' On the con- 
trary, the principle of Ethics goes beyond the notion of external 
freedom, and by general laws connects further with it an end 
which it makes a didy. This principle, therefore, is synthetic. 
The possibility of it is contained in the Deduction (§ ix.). 

This enlargement of the notion of duty beyond that of 
external freedom and of its limitation by the merely formal 
condition of its constant harmony ; this, I say, in which instead 
of constraint from without, there is set up freedom vnthin, the 
power of self-constraint, and that not by the help of other 
inclinations, but by pure practical reason (which scorns all such 
help}, consists in this fact, which raises it above juridical duty ; 
that by it ends are proposed from which jurisprudence altogether 
abstracts. In the case of the moral imperative, and the suppo- 
sition of freedom which it necessarily involves, the laic, thepower 
(to fulfil it) ( 214 ) and the rationed will that determines the maxim, 
constitute all the elements that form the notion of juridical 
duty. But in the imperative, which commands the duty of virtue, 
there is added, besides the notion of self-constraint, that of an 
end ; not one that we have, but that we ought to have, which, 
therefore, pure practical reason has in itself, whose highest ^un- 
conditional end (which, however, continues to be duty) consists 
in this : that virtue is its own end, and by deserving well of 
men is also its own reward. Herein it shines so brightly as an 


' [The supreme principle of jurisprudenoe is : “ Act externally so 
that the free use of thy eleotiTe will may not interfere with the freedom 
of any man so far as it agrees with umversal law." — RedMehre, p. 33.] 
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.ideal to human perceptions, it seems to cast in the shade 
even holiness itself, which is never tempted to transgi'ession.' 
This, however, is an illusion aiismg from the fact that as we 
have no measure for the degree of strength except the greatness 
of the obstacles which might have been overcome (which in our 
case are the inclinations), we are led to mistake the siibjeetive 
conditions of estimation of a magnitude for the objective con- 
ditions of the magnitude itself. But when compared with 
hnvutn ends, all of which have their obstacles to be overcome, it 
is true that the worth of virtue itself, which is its own end, far 
outweighs the worth of all the utility and all the empirical ends 
and advantages which it may have as consequences. 

We may, indeed, say that man is obliged to virtue (as a 
moral strength). For tdthough the power (faeidias) to overcome 
all imposing sensible impulses by virtue of his freedom can and 
must he presupposed, yet this power regarded as strength {robur) 
is something that must be acquired by the moral ^miu/ (246) 
(the idea of the law) being elevated by contemplation of the 
dignity of the pure law of reason in us, and at the same time 
also by exercise. 


’ So that one might vary two well-known lines of Haller thru 

“ With all his fallings, man is still 
Better tnan angels void of will.” 

[Haller’s lines occur in the poem, .Itctn ktn Ucftituiig bii Utitlr — 

,!Dann Volt IitM tnntn Bnong , ktt SDett mtt itrcn ElSnsdn 
3ft icffn all nn Stnif tea iwllciilsfeii Cngcbi ''] 
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XI . — According to the preceding Principles, the Scheme of Duties 
of Virtue may he thus exhibited. 


The Material Element of the Dnty of Virtue. 
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Biy own end, which The Bnd of Others, 

is also my Duty. the promotion of which 

is also my Duty. 
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The Ijow which is The End which is also 
also Spring Spring. 
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The Formal Element of the Duty of Virtue. 
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[2461 XII . — Preliminary Notions of the SimepUbilily of the Mvnd 
for Notions of Duty generally. 

These are such moral qualities as, when a man does not 
possess them, he is not bound to acquire them. They areT the 
nwral feeling, conscience, love of one's neighbour, and respect for 
owrsdves [sdf-cdeem). There is no obli^tion to have these, since 
they ai’e subjective conditions of susceptibility for the notion of 
dnty, not objective conditions of morality. They are all sensi- 
tive and antecedent, but natural capacities of mind {prcedisposilio) 
to be affected by notions of duty , capacities which it cannot be 
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regarded as a duty to have, but which every man has, and by 
virtue of which he can be brought under obligation. Jhe con- 
BciousnesB of them is not of empirical origin, but can only follow 
on that of a moral law, as an effect of the same on the mind. 


(A.) — The Msral Feellns. 

This is the susceptibility for pleasure or displeasure, merely 
rom the consciousness of the agreement or disagreement of our 
action with the law of duty. Now, every determination of the 
elective will proceeds from, the idea of the possible action through 
the feeling of pleasure or displeasure in taking an interest in it 
01 its effect to the deed ; and here the sensitive state (the afiec- 
tion of the internal sense) is either a pathological or a moral 
feeling. The former is the feeling that precedes the idea of 
the law, the latter that which may follow it. 

(• 247 ) Now it cannot be a duty to have a mored feeling, or to 
aoqune it, for all consciousness of obligation supposes this feel- 
ing in order that one may become conscious of the necessitation 
that lies in the notion of duty ; but every man (as a moral being) 
has it originally in himself , the obligation then can only extend 
to the cvltivatvm of it and the strengthenmg of it even by admi- 
ration of its inscnitable origin ; and this is effected by showing 
how it is just by the mere conception of reason that it is excited 
most strongly, in its own punty and apart from every patho- 
logical stimulus, and it is improper to call this feeling a moral 
mist . for the word sense generally means a theoretical power 
of peiception directed to an object; whereas the moral feeling 
(like pleasure and displeasure in general) is something merely 
subjective, which supplies no knowledge. No man is wholly 
destitute of moral feeling, for if he were totally unsusceptible 
of this sensation he would be morally dead; and, to speak m 
the language of physicians, if the moral vital force could no 
longer produce any eifect on this feeling, then his humanity 
would be dissolved (as it were by chemical laws) into mere 
animality, and be irrevocably confounded with the mass of other 
physical beings. But we have no special sense for (moral) good 
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and evil any more than for irtUh, although each expressions are 
often used ; hnt we have a auaceptiMlity of the free elective will 
for being moved by pure practical reason and its law ; and it is 
this that we call the moral feeling. 

(B).— or CwnseleMe. 

Similarly, conscience is not a thing to be acquired, and it is 
not a duty to acquire it (248) ; but every man, as a moral being, 
has it origmally within him To be bound to have a conscience 
would be as much as to say to be under a duty to recognize 
duties. For conscience is practical reason which, in every case 
of law, holds before a man his duty for acquittal or condem- 
nation , consequently it does not refer to an object, but only 
to the subject (affecting the moral feeling by its own act) , so 
that it IS an inevitable fact, not an obligation and duty. When, 
therefore, it is said : this man Juis no conscience, what is meant 
is, that he pays no heed to its dictates. For if he really had 
none, he would not take credit to himself for anything done 
accuidiug to duty, nor reproach himself with violation of duty, 
and therefore he would be unable even to conceive the duty of 
having a conscience. 

I pass by the manifold subdivisions of conscience, and only 
obseive what follows from what has just been said, namely, 
that there is no such thing as an emiuji conscience. No doubt 
it IS possible sometimes to err in the objective judgment whether 
something is a duty or not ; but I cannot err in the subjective 
whether I have compared it with my practical (here judicially 
acting) reason for the purpose of that judgment ; for if 1 erred 
I would not have exercised practical judgment at all, and in 
that case there is neither truth nor error. Uneonseienti<yumt&i 
is not want of conscience, but the propensity not to heed its 
judgment. But when a man is conscious of having acted 
according to his conscience, then, as far as regards guilt oi 
innocence, nothing moi:e can be required of him, only he is 
bound to enlighten his vnderstavdintj as to what is duty or not , 
blit when it comes or has come to action, then conscience 
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Rpeaks involuntarily and inevitably. To act conscientiously can 
therefore not be a duiy, since otherwise it would be necessary 
to have a second conscience, in order to be conscious of the act 
of the first. 

( 249 ) The duty here is only to cultivate our conscience, to 
quicken our attention to the voice of the internal judge, and to 
use all means to secure obedience to it, and is thus our indirect 
duty.’ 

(C.) — Of liove to Men. 

Love is a matter of feeling, not of will or volition, and I 
cannot love because I vnll to do so, still less because I might 
(I cannot be necessitated to love), hence there is no such thing 
as a duty to love. Benevolence, however {amor henevolintict), as a 
mode of action, may be subject to a law of duty. Disinteiested 
benevolence is often called (though very improperly) love , even 
where the happiness of the other is not concerned, but the 
complete and free surrender of all one’s own ends to the ends of 
.mother (even a superhuman) bemg, love is spoken of as being 
also our duty. But all duty is necessvtation or constraint, 
although it may be self-constraint according to a law. But 
^ what is done from constraint is not done from love. 

It is a duty to do good to other men according to our power, 
whether we love them oi not, and this duty loses nothing of 
Its weight, although we must make the sad remark that our 
species, alas ! is not such as to be found particularly worthy of 
love when we know it more closely. Hatted of men, however, 
lb always hateful • even though without any active hostility it 
consists only in complete aversion from mankind (the solitary 
misanthropy). For benevolence still remains a duty even 
towards the manhatei, whom one cannot love, but to whom 
we can show kindness. 

To hate vice in men is neither duty nor against duty, but 
a meie feeling of horror of vice, the will having no iiitluence on 
the feeling (250) nor the feeling on the will. Beneficence is a 


’ [On Conscience, compare the note at the end of this Introduction.] 
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duty. He who often practises this, and sees his beneficent 
purpose succeed, comes at last really to love him whom lie 
has benefited. When, therefore, it is said: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself, this does not mean : Thou shalt first 
of all love, and by means of this love (in the next place) do him 
good, but: Do good to thy neighbour, and this beneficence 
will produce in thee the love of men (as a settled habit of 
inclination to beneficence). 

The love of conijdacency {avior covqilaceniias) would therefore 
alone be direct. This is a pleasure immediately connected 
with the idea of the existence of an object, and to have a duty 
to this, that is, to be necessitated to find pleasure in a thmg, is 
a contradiction. 


(D ) — Of Respect. 

Eespect (reverniha) is likewise something merely subjective , 
a feeling of a peculiar kmd not a judgment about an object 
which it would be a duty to effect or to advance For if con- 
sidered as duty it could only be conceived as such by means 
of the respect which we have for it. To have a duty to this, 
therefore, would be as much as to say, to be bound in duty to 
have a duty. When, therefore, it is said : Man has a dntg 9 f 
self-estecve, this is improperly stated, and we ought rathei to 
say : The law within him inevitably forces from him respect 
for his own being, and this feeling (which is of a peculiar 
kind) is a basis of certain duties, that is, of certain actions 
which may be consistent with his duty to himself. F>ut we 
cannot say that he has a duty of respect for himself , foi he 
must have respect for the law witliin himself, in order to be 
able to conceive duty at all. 


(251) XIII . — Oeneral Prumples of the Metaphysics of , Morals in 
the treatment of Vxae' Ethres. 

First. A duty can have only a single ground of obligation , 
and if two or more proofs of it are adduced, this is a certain 
mark that either no valid proof has yet been given, or that 
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there are several diatmct duties which have been r^arded 
as one. 

For all moral proofs, being philosophical, can only be 
drawn by means of rational knowledge from, concepts, not like 
mathematics, through the construction of concepts. The latter 
science admits a variety of proofs of one and the same theorem ; 
liecause in vatwUim d priori there may be several properties of 
an object, all of which lead back to the very same principle. 
If, for instance, to prove the duty of veracity, an argument 
is drawn first from the harm that a lie causes to other men ; 
another from the worthlesmess of a liar^ and the violation of his 
own self-respect, what is proved in the former argument is a 
duty of benevolenge, not of veracity, that is to say, not the 
duty which required to be proved, but a different one. Now, if 
in giving a variety of proofs for one and the same theorem, we 
flatter ourselves That the multitude of reasons will compensate 
the lack of weight in each taken separately, this is a very 
unphilosophical resource, since it betrays trickery and dis- 
honesty , for several insufficient proofs placed besnde one anotJier 
do not produce certainty, nor even probability. (262) They 
should culvance as reason and consequence in a series, up to 
the sufficient reason, and it is only in this way that they can 
have the force of proof. Yet the former is the usual device 
of the rhetorician. 

StifOiidli/. Tlie difference between virtue and vice cannot be 
sought ill the diprec in which certain maxims are followed, but 
only in the specific quality of the maxims (their relation to the 
law). In other words, the vaimted principle of Aristotle, that 
virtue is the mean between two vices, is false.' For instance. 


'The oommon classical formulse of Ethics — medio tiifiMimue ihti; 
omne ntmium veiMur t» vitium; est modus wi irbut, &e. ; medium 
tewtere leafy ; virtue eet medium vitiorum et utiii^iuc reduetum — contain 
a poor sort of wisdom, which has no defimte prmciplea for this mean 
between two extremes, who will assign it for me ? Avarice (as a vice) is 
not distinguished from frugality (as a virtue) by merely being the latter 
pushed too far ; but has a quite different prineifie (maxim), namely, 
placing the end of economy not m the enjoyment of one’s means, but in 
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suppose that good management is given as the mean between 
two vices, prodigality and avarice ; then its origin as a virtue 
can neither be defined as the gradual diminution of the former 
vice (by saving) nor as the increase of the expenses of the 
miserly. These vices, in fact, cannot be viewed as if they, 
proceeding as it were in opposite directions, met together in 
good management, but each of them has its own maxim, 
which necessarily contradicts that of the other. 

(263) For the same reason, no vice can be defined as an 
excess in the practice of certain actions beyond what is proper 
(ex. gr Prodigalitas cst exeessus in tmxwtnmdis opUnts ) , or, as a 
less exercise of them than is fitting {AvarUia est defedus, &c.). 
For since iii this way the degree is left quite undefined, and 
the question whether conduct accords with duty or not, turns 
wholly on this, such an account is of no use as a definition.* 

Thirdly. Ethical virtue must nut be estimated by the power 


the mere postesnon of them, renouncing enjoyment ; just as the vice of 
prodigaUty is not to be sought ui the excessive enjoyment of one’s 
means, but m the bad maxim which makes the use of them, without 
regard to their maintenance, the sole end. 

* [“ The assertion that we should do nothing either too little or too 
much means nothmg, for it is tautological. What is it to do too much t 
Answer— More than is right. What is it to do too little ? Answer — ^To 
do less than is right. What is the meaning of, I ought (to do something, 
or leave it undone) 1 Answer — It is not right (against duty) to do more or 
less than is right. If that is the wisdom for which we must go back to 
the ancients (to Anscotle), as if they were nearer the source, we have 
chosen ill m tummg to their oracle. Between truth and falsehood 
(which are cmUradictorxee) there is no mean ; there may be, however, 
between frankness and reserve (which are controms). In the case of 
the man who doclaies his opmion, all that he says is true, but he do^ 
not say all the tndh. Now, it is very natural to ask the moral teacher to 
pomt out to me this mean. This, however, he cannot do, for both duties 
have a certam latitude in their application, and the right thing to do can 
only be decided by the judgment, according to rules of prudence 
(pragmatical rules), not those of morality (mural rules), that is to say, 
not as strut duty (offievum strutwm), but as indetermwutle {officinm latum). 
Hence the man who follows the prmciples of virtue may indeed commit 
a /oult (peccatum) m his practice, m doing more or less than prudence 
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we attribute to man of fulfilling the law; but conversely, the 
moral power must be estimated by the law, which commands 
categorically; not, therefore, by the empirical knowledge that 
we have of men as they are, but by the rational knowledge 
bow, according to the ideas of humanity, they ought to be. 
These three maxims of the scientific treatment of Ethics are 
opposed to the older apophthegms: — 

1. There is only one virtue and only one vice. 

2. Virtue is the observance of the mean path between two 

opposite vices. 

3. Virtue (like prudence) must be learned from experience. 

XIV . — Of Virtue in General. 

Virtue signifies a moral strength of Will [Wille]. But this 
does not exhaust the notion, for such strength might also 
belong to a holy (superhuman) being, in whom no opposing 
impulse counteracts the law of his rational Will ; who therefore 
willingly does everything in accordance with the law. Viitue 
then is the moral strength of a man's Will [Wille] in his 
obedience to duly ; and this is a moral necessitation by his own 
law giving reason ( 264 ), inasmuch as this constitutes itself a 
power cxecivting the law. It is not itself a duty, nor is it a duty 
to possess it (otherwise we should be 111 duty bound to have a 
duty), but it commands, and accompanies its command with a 

presenbes , but adhenng strictly to these principles, he does not coniimt 
a Dice (vitium), and the verse of Horace— 

Insani sapiens nomen ferat, oequus miqui, 

Ultra qvam *atu ett virtutem si petat ipsam — 

li^rally understood, is fundamentally false But perhaps saptetu here 
means only a prudent man, who does not form a chimerical notion of 
virtuous perfection. This perfection being an Ideal, demands approxi- 
mation to this end, but not the complete attainment of it, which 
surpasses human powers, 'and introduces absurdity (chimerical imagma- 
tion) into its principle. For to be quite too virtuous, that is, to be quite 
too devoted to duty, would be about the same as to speak of making a 
cirde quite too round, or a straight Ime quite too straight.” — TugenUthre, 
p. 287, note.] 
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moral constraint (one possible by laws of internal freedom). 
But since this should be irresistible, strength is requisite, 
and the degree of this strength can be estimated only by the 
magnitude of the hmdrances which man creates for himself by 
hiB inclmations. Vices, the brood of unlawful dispositions, are 
the monsters that he has to combat, wherefore this moral 
strength as fortitude (JortUudo nwralis) constitutes the greatest 
and oiil> true martial glory of man ; it is also called the true 
unsdom, namely, the practical, because it makes the uUimcde end 
[= final cause] of the existence of man on earth its own end. 
Its possession alone makes man free, healthy, rich, a king, &c., 
nor can either chance or fate deprive him of this, since he 
possesses himself, and the virtuous cannot lose his virtue. 

All the encomiums bestowed on the ideal of humanity in its 
moral perfection can lose nothing of their practical leality by 
the examples of what men now are, have been, or will probably 
be hereafter , Anthropology which proceeds from mere empirical 
knowledge cannot impair anthroponomy which is erected by the 
unconditionally legislating reason; and although virtue may 
now and then be called meritorious (in relation to men, not to 
the law), and be worthy of reward, yet in itself, as it is its own 
end, so also it must be regarded as its own reward. 

Yiitue considered in its complete perfection is therefore 
leganled not as if man possessed virtue, but as if virtue possessed 
the man (255), since in the former case it would appear as though 
he had still had the choice (for which he would then require 
another virtue, in order to select virtue from all other wares 
offered to him). To conceive a plurality of virtues (as we 
unavoidably must) is nothing else but to conceive various moral 
objects to which the (rational) will is led by the single principle 
of vu'tue, and it is the same with the opposite vices. Tile 
expression which personifies both is a contrivance for afiecting 
the sensibility, pointing, however, to a moral sense. Hence it 
follows that an Aesthetic of Morals is not a part, but a subjec- 
tive exposition, of the Metaphysic of Morals, in which the 
emotions that accompany the necessitating force of the moral 
law make the efficiency of that force to be felt ; for example : 
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disgust, horror, &c., which give a sensible form to the moral 
aversion in order to gain the precedence from the vMrdy sensible 
incitement. 

XV. — Of the Principle on which Ethics ts separated from 
Jturisprvdenee. 

This separation on which the subdivision of morai philosophy 
in general rests, is founded on this : that the notion of Freedom 
which is common to both, makes it necessary to divide duties 
into those of external and those of internal freedom ; the latter 
of which alone are ethical. Hence this internal freedom which 
is the condition of all ethwd duty must be discussed as a 
preliminary (diseursus pradimA/mris), just as above the doctrine 
of conscience was discussed as the condition of all duty. 


(256) BSMABltS. 

the Doctrine of Virtue on the Principle of Internal Freedom. 

Habit {habitus) is a facility of action and a subjective per- 
fection of the eUetive <ioiU. But not every such/ocifity is a free 
habit {habitus libertatts) ; for if it is custom {assuetudo), that is, a 
uniformity of action which, by frequent repetition, has become a 
necessity, then it is not a habit proceeding from freedom, and 
therefore not a moral habit. Virtue therefore cannot be defined 
as a habit of free law-abiding actions, unless indeed we add 
“ determining itself in its action by the idea of the law” , and 
then this habit is not a property of the elective will, but of the 
national WUl, which is a faculty that in adopting a rule also 
declares it to be a universal law, and it is only such a habit that 
can be reckoned as virtue. Two things are required for internal 
freedom : to be master of oneself in a given case {animus sui 
compos), and to huve'cammand over oneself {imperium in semet- 
ipsmn), that is to subdue his emotions and to govern his passions. 
With these conditions the character {indoles) is noble (sreeta) ; in 
the opposite case it is ignoble {indoles tdgecta serva). 
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XVL — Virtne regmres, first of all. Command over Orusdf. 

JBmotions and Passions are essentially distinct; the former 
belong to fedmg in so far as this coming before reflection makes 
it more difliciilt or even impossible. Hence emotion is called 
'hasty [jah] {anmns prcseeps) ( 287 ). And reason declares through 
the notion of virtue that a man should coUkI himself; but this 
weakness in the life of one's understanding, joined with the 
strength of a mental excitement, is only a loch ofvirtvs [Untn- 
gend), and as it were a weak and childish thing, which may very 
well consist with the best will, and has further this one good 
thing in it, that this storm soon subsides. A propensity to 
emotion (ex. gr. resentment) is therefore not so closely related to 
vice as passion is. Passion, on the other hand, is the sensible 
appetite grown into a permanent inclination (ex. gr. hatred in 
contrast to resentment). The calmness with which one indulges 
it leaves room for reflection and allows the mind to frame prin- 
ciples thereon for itself; and thus when the inclination falls upon 
what contradicts the law, to brood on it, to allow it to root itself 
deeply, and thereby to take up evil (as of set purpose) into one's 
maxim; and this is then specifically evil, that is, it is a true wx. 

Virtue therefore, in so far as it is based on internal freedom, 
contains a positive command for man, namely, that he should 
bring all his powers and inclinations under his rule (that of 
reason) ; and this is a positive precept of command over himself 
which is additional to the prohibition, namely, that he should 
not allow himself to be governed by bis feelings and inclinations 
(the duty of apathy ) ; since, unless reason takes the reins of 
government into its own hands, the feelings and inclinations 
play the master over the man. 

XVII.— Virtue neeessarUy pres/upposes Apathy {considered as 

Strength). 

This word (apathy) has come into bad repute, just as if it 
meant want of feeling; and therefore subjective indifference with 
respect to the objects of the deotive will (288) ; it is supposed 
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to be a weakness. This misconception may be avoided by giving 
the name moral apathy to that want of emotion which is to be 
distinguished from indifference. In the former the feelings 
arising from sensible impi'essions lose their influence on the 
moral feeling only because the respect for the law is more 
powerful than all of them together. It is only the apparent 
strength of a fever patient that makes even the lively sympathy 
with ffootl rise to an emotion, or rather degenerate into it. Such 
an emotion is called enthunnsm, and it is with inference to this 
that we ard to explain the moderntwn, which is usually recom- 
mended in virtuous practices — 

“ Inuni upiena nomen femt, Bsquus iniqui, 

Ultra quam gatia eit wrtutem si petat ipum *’ 

— Hosacb 

For otherwise it is absurd to imagine that one could be too mac 
or too virtiums. The emotion always belongs to the sensibility, 
no matter by what sort of object it may be excited. The true 
strength of virtue is the nnnd at rest, with a firm, deliberate 
resolution to bring its law into practice. That is the state of 
health in the moral life, on the contrary, the emotion, even 
when it is excited by the idea of the good, is a momentary glitter 
uhich leaves exhaustion after it. We may apply the term 
fantastically virtuous to the man who will admit nothing to be 
indiffirevt in respect of morality {adtaphoin), and who strews all 
his steps with duties, as with traps, and will not allow it to lie 
indifferent whether a man eat fish or flesh, drink beer or wine, 
when both agree with him — a micrology which, if adopted into 
the doctrine of virtue, would make its rule a tyranny. 

(259) BEMARK. 

Virtue is always in progress, and yet always begins from 
the hegiwning. The former follows from the fact that, (dyeetivcly 
considered, it is an idea! and unattainable, and yet it is a duty 
constantly to approximate to it. The second [characteristic] is 
founded svhjectvcely on the nature of man, which is affected 
by inclinations, tmder the influence of which virtue, with its 
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maxims adopted once for all, can never settle in a position of 
rest ; but if it is not rising, inevitably falls ; because moral 
TnaxiTtiH cannot, like technical, be based on custom (for this 
belongs to the physical character of the determination of will) ; 
but even if the practice of them become a custom, the agent 
would thereby lose the freedom in the choice of his maxims, 
which freedom is the character of an action done from duty, 

[The two* remaining sections discuss the proper division of 
Ethics, and have no interest apart from the treatises to which 
they are introductory. They are therefore not translated. I 
add some remarks on Conscience, taken from the “ Tugendlehre ” 
itself.] 

Ob CoBBcleBce. 

The consciousness of an internal tnbtmal in man (before 
which “ his thoughts accuse or excuse one another ’’) is Cob* 
aeieBce. 

Every man has a conscience, and finds himself observed by 
an inward judge which threatens and keeps him in awe (reve- 
rence combined with fear) ; and this power which watches over 
the laws within him is not somethmg which he himself (arbi- 
trarily) makes, but it is incorporated in his bemg. It follows 
him like his shadow, when he thinks to escape. He may In- 
deed stupefy himself with pleasures and distractions, but can- 
not avoid now and then coming to himself or awaking, and 
then he at once perceives its awful voice. In his utmost 
depravity he may, indeed, pay no attention to it, but he cannot 
avoid hearing it. 

How this original intellectual and (as a conception of duty) 
moral capacity, called conscience, has this peculiarity in it, that 
although its business is a business of man with himself, yet he 
finds himself compelled by his reason to transact it as if at 
the command of another fcrson. For the transaction here is 
the conduct of a trud {cama) before*a tribunal. But that he 
who is aecused by his conscience should be conceived as one and 
Uu same fcrson with the jud^ is an absurd conception of a 
judicial court ; for then the complainant would always lose his 
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case. Therefore in all duties the conscience of the man must 
regard another than himself as the judge of his actions, if it is 
to avoid self-contradiction. Now this other may be an actual 
or a merely ideal person which reason frames to itself.' Such 
an idealized person (the authorized judge of conscience) must be 
one who knows the heart; for the tribunal is set up in the mvxtrd 
part of man , at the same time he must also be aU-dbliging, that 
is, must be or be conceived as a person in respect of whom all 
duties are to be regarded as his commands ; since conscience is 
the inward judge of all free actions. Now, since such a moral 
being must at the same time possess all power (in heaven and 
earth), since otherwise he could not give his commands their 
proper effect (which the ofiBioe of judge necessarily requires), and 
since such a moral being possessmg power over all is called CM, 
hence conscience must be conceived as the subjective principle 
of a responsibility for one’s deeds before God , nay, this latter 
concept is contained (though it be only obscurely) in every moral 
self-consciousness. — TvgevMehrr, p. 293, ff 


' [In a foot-note, Kant expbins thia double personality of a man as 
both the accuser and the judge, by reference to the homo noumettoti, and 
Its specific difference from the rationally endowed homo neittibUu.] 
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BAD PRINCIPLE ALONG WITH THE GOOD; 

OB, 

ON THE RADICAL EVIL IN HUMAN NATURE. 


r AT the world lieth in wickedness ia a compljdnt as old as 
history, even as what is still older, poetry ; indeed, as old 
as the oldest of all poems, sacerdotal religion. All alike, never* 
theless, make the world begin from good ; with the golden age, 
with life in paradise, or one still more happy in communion 
with heavenly beings. But they represent this happy state as 
soon vanishing like a dream, and then they fall into badness 
(moral badness, which is alw^s accompanied by physical), aa 
hastenmg to worse and worse with accelerate steps ;* so that 
we are now living (this now being, however, as old as histor}') 
in the last times, the last day and the destruction of the world 
are at the door ; and in some par)£i;i£_Hmdostan (20) the judge 
and destroyer of the world, Rxidr a (otherwise called Swa), is 
already worshipped as the God that is at present m power ; 
the preserver of the world, namely, Vishn v. having centurjies 
ago laid down his office, of which he was weaiy, and which he 
had received from the creator of the world, Brahma. 


> Aetas parentum, pajor avis, tuUt 
Nos neqoiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitionorem. 
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Later, but much lees general, is the opposite heroic opinion, 
which has perhaps obtained currency only amongst philoso- 
phers, and in our times chiefly amongst instructors of youth : 
that the world is constantly advancing in precisely the reverse 
direction, namely, from worse to better (though almost insen- 
sibly) ; at least, that the capacity for such advance exists in 
human nature. This opinion, however, is certainly not founded 
oil experience, if what is meant is moral good or evil (not civi- 
lization), for the history of all times speaks too powerfuUy 
against it, but it is probably a good-natured hypothesis of 
moralists from Seneca to Ilousseau, so as to urge man to the 
unwearied cultivation of the germ of good that perhaps lies in 
us, if one can reckon on such a natural foundation in man.' 


> [One of Rouaseau'i earliest literary efforts was on this subject, which 
had been proposed for discussion by the Academy of Dijon. He defended 
the thesis that the advance in scienoe and arts was not favourable to 
morals. Kant’s own view is stated thus in the treatise ‘ “Das mag in 
der Theorie, u . s. w. ,” publ. in 1793. He is commenting on Mendelssohn, 
who had treated Lessmg's hypothesis of a divine education of mankind 
as a delusion, saying that the human race never made a few steps 
forward without presently after slipping back with redoubled velocity 
into its former position. This, says Kant, is like the stone of Sisyphus, 
,and this view makes the earth a sort of purgatory for old and forgotten 
suis. He proceeds thus “ I shall venture to assume that, as the human 
race is constantly advancing in respect of culture, as it is designed to do, 
so also, as regards the moral end of its emstence, it is constantly 
progressing, and this progress is never broken off, although it may be 
sometunes interrupted. It is not necessary for me to prove thu ; it is 
for those who take the opposite view to prove their case,” viz., because it 
is my duty to strive to promote this improvement (p. 222). “ Many 
proofs, too, may be given that the human race, on the whole, especially 
in our own, as compared with all preceding times, has made considerable 
adtances morally for the better (temporary checks do not prove anything 
against this) , and that the cry of the continually increasing degradation 
of the race arises just from this, that when one stands on a higher step 
of morality he sees furthejr before him, and his judgment on what men 
are as compared with what they ought to be is more stnct. Our self- 
blame is, oonseijuently, more severe the more steps of morahty we have 
already ascended m the whole course of the world’s history as known to 
us.”(p 2».}] 
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There is also the consideration that as we must assume that 
man is by nature (that is, as he is usually bom) sound in body, 
there is thought to b e no reason why we should not assume 
that'Tie'lB also'C^atiire sound in soul, so that nature itself 
hel^ us tcTKe i^p thia~ mbrarcspacity for goo d mth^^s. 
“ Sanabilibus segrotamus malis, nosque in rectum gcnitos natura, 
si sanari veliiqus, adjuvat,” says Seneca. 

But since it may well be that there is error in the supposed 
experience on both sides, the question is, whether a mean is not 
at least possible, namely, that man as a species may be neither 
good nor bad, or at all events that he is as much one as the 
other, partly good, partly bad? (21) We call a man bad, 
however, not because he performs actions th at are bad^(viols ting 
law), bu t because these are of suc h a kind that we mav infe r 
from them bad m axims in him . Now although we can in 
experience observe that actions violate laws, and even (at least 
in ourselves) that they do so consciously; yet we cannot 
observe the maxims themselves, not even always in ourselves ; 
consequently, thej^udgment t hat th e doer of th em is a b^ mn 
cannot with certainty be founded on experience. In ordei then 
to call a man bad, it should be possible to argue d pnon from 
some actions, or from a single consciously bad action, to a b^ 
maxim as its foimdation, and from this to a general source in 
the actor of all particular morally bad maxims, this source 
again being itself a maxim. 

Lest any difficulty should be found in the expression mture, 
which, if it meant (as usual) the opposite of the source of 
actions from freedom, would be directly contradictoiy to the 
predicates mornlhj good or evil, it is to be observed, that by the 
nature of man we mean here only the subjective ground of the 
use of his freedom in general (under objective moral laws) 
which precedes every act that falls under the senses, wherever 
this ground lies. This subjective ground, however, m ust itself 
again be always an act of fi*ee dom (else the use or abuse of 
man’s elective will in' respect of the moral law could not be 
imputed to him, nor the good or bad in him be called moral). 
Consequently, the source of the bad cannot lie in any object that 
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determines the elective will through inclination, or in any natural 
impulse, b ut only in a rule th at th e elective will makes foritself 
for the use of its freedom, t h at is. in a maxim . Now we cannot 
go on to ask concerning this. What is the subjective ground 
why it is adopted, and not the opposite maxim ? (22) For if 
this ground were ultimately not now a maxim, but a mere 
natural impulse, then the use of freedom would .be reduced to 
determination by natural causes, which is contradictoiy to its 
conception. When we say, then, man is by nature good, or, he 
IS by nature bad, this only means that he contains a primary 
source (to us inscrutable)' of the adoption of good or of the 
adoption of bad (law-violating) maxims : and this generally as 
man, and consequently so that by this he expresses the character 
of his species. 

We shall say then of one of these characters (which dis- 
tinguishes man from other possible rational beings) it is %nnate, 
and yet we must always remember that Nature is not to bear 
the blame of it (if it is bad), or the credit (if it is good), but 
th at the man Umrolf is the author of it. But since the pnniary 
source of the adoption of our maxims, which itself must again 
always he in the free elective will, cannot be a fact of 
experience, hence the good or bad in man (as the subjective 
primary so urce of the adoption of this^ qr tha t maxim in respect 
of the moral law) is innate merely i n this sense, th a t it is lu 
force before, aiyr use of freedom is experienced^23) (111 the 
earliest childhood back to bii(E) so that it is conceived as being 
present in man at birth, not that birth is the cause of it. 


the pnnwry sabjective source of the adoption of moral maxims 
lb inscrutable may be seen even from this, that as this adoption is free, 
its source (the reason why, qr., I have adopted a bad and not rather a 
good maxin^l must not be looked for m any natural impulse, but always 
again in a maxim , and as tins also must have its ground, and maxims 
are the only detorminmg principles of the free elective will that can or 
ought to lie adduced, we are always driven further back ad in 

tlio series of subjective determining principles, without being able to 
reach the primary source. 
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The oonflict betweea the two above-mentioned hypotheaes 
rests on a disjunctive proposition : man is (by nature) either 
morally good or morally lad. But it readily occurs to every- 
one to ask whether this disjunction is correct, and whether one 
might not affirm that man is by nature neither, or another that 
he is both at once, namely, in some parts good, in others bad. 
Experience seems even to conlSrm this mean between the two 
extremes. 

It is in general, however, important for Ethics to admit, as 
for as possible, no intermediates, either in actions (adiaphora) 
or m human characters ; since with such ambiguity all maxims 
would run the risk of losing all definiteness and firmness. 
Those who are attached to this strict view are commonly called 
rvjourvds (a name that is meant as a reproach, but which is 
really praise) : and their antipodes may be called latitvdinarians. 
The latter are either latitudinarians of neutrality, who may be 
called iTidiffercntmts, or of compromise, who may be called 
si/iirretists.^ 

’ If good « o, its contradictoTy u the not-good. This is the result 
either of the mere absence of a principle of good ^ 0, or of a positive 
principle of the opposite - - a. In the latter case the not-good may be* 
called the positively bad (In respect of pleasure and pain there is a 
mean of this kind, so that pleasure - a, pain = - a, and the state of 
absence of both is indifference, 0 ) (84). Now if the moral law were 
not a spring of the elective will in us, then moral good - (harmony of the 
will with the law) would <= a, not-good =0, and the latter would be 
merely the result of the absence of a moral spring > a -i- 0. But the law 
IS in us as a spring •• a ; therefore the want of Iwrmony of the elective 
will with it (= 0) is only possible as a result of a really opposite 
determination of elective will, that is a rm»tanee to it <=- a, that is^to 
say, only by a bad elective will ; there is, therefore, no mean between a bad 
and a good disposition (inner principle of maxims) by which the morality 
of the action must be determined. A morally mdiffereut action 
(adtaphoron morale) would be an action resulting merely from natural 
laws, and standing therefore in no relation to the moral law, which is a 
law of freedom , inasmuch as it is not a deed, and in respect of it neither 
command nor prohibition, nor even legal permission, has any place or is 
necessary. 
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(24) The answer given to the above question by the rigourists* 
is founded on the important consideration : (25) That freedom 
of elective will has the peculiar characteristic that it cannot be 
determined to action by any spring except only to far at tlic mam. 
hat taken it up into his maxim (has made it the universal rule of 
his conduct) ; only in this way can a spring, whatever it may 
be, co-exist with the absolute spontaneity of the elective will 
(freedom). Only the moral law is of itself in the judgment of 
reason a spring, and whoever makes it his maxim is morally 
good. Now if the law does not determine a man’s elective will 
in respect of an action which has reference to it, an opposite 
spring must have influence on his elective will, and since 
by hypothesis this can only occur by the man taking it (and 
consequently deviation from the moral law) mto^Jus-maxim 


‘ Profeoaor Schiller, in his masterly treatise (2%alta, 1793, pt. 3) on 
pUaaanineta [grau] and dtgnUy in morals, finds fault with this way of 
presenting obligation, as if it implied a Carthusian spirit ; but as we are 
agreed in the most important principles, I cannot admit that there is any 
disagreement in this, if we could only come to a mutual understanding. 
I admit that I cannot associate any pUatantnae with the conception' of 
duty, just because of its deputy. For it involves unconditional 
obligation, which is directly contrary to pleasantness. The majesty of 
the law (like that on Sinai) inspires (not dread, which repels, nor yet a 
charm which invites to familuniy, but) atoe, which awakes taped of the 
subject for his lawgiver, and in tiie present case the latter being within 
ourselvea, a /cdtny of tiMtmity of our own destiny, which attracts us 
more than any beauty. But virtue, i.e. the firmly rooted disposition to 
fulfil our duty punctually, is in its results benejicetd also, more than 
anything m the world that can be done by nature 01 art ; and the noble 
picture of humanity exhibited in this form admits very well the 
accompaniments of the Oraeee, but as long as duty alone is m question, 
they keep at a respectful distance. If, however, we regard the pleasant 
results which virtue would spread in the world if it found access every- 
where, then morally directed reason draws the sensibility mto play (by 
means of the imagination). (26) It is only after vanquishing monsters 
that Heretda becomes Mtiiagdes, before which labour those good sisters 
draw back. These companiouB of Yenus Urania are lewd followers of 
Venus Dione as soon as they mterfere in the business of the determina- 
tion of duty, and want to supply the springs thereof. If it is now asked, 
Of what sort is the emotional characteristic, the Ucyterament as it were 
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(in which case he is a bad man), it follows ihat his disposition 
in respect of the moral law is never indifferwt (is always one 
of the two.^ood or bad),. — ~ 

(26}~Nor can he be partly good and partly bad at the same 
time. For if he is in part good, he has taken the moral law 
into his maxim ; if then he were at the same time in another 
part bad, then^ since the moral law of obedience to duty is one 
a nd universal, the maxim referring to it wo uld be um versri, 
and at the same time only parBcular, which is a contradiction.' 

When it is said that a man has the one or the other disposi* 
tion as an innate natural quality, it is not meant that it is nut 
acquired by him, that is, that he is not the author of it, but only 
that it is not acquired in time (t hat/iwiii .yotttft up he Juu ftg ew 
ahoayB the one or the other). The disposition, tliat is, the 

of virtu*: is it spinted and ehterful, or anxiously depressed and 
dejected! an answei is hardly necessary. The latter slavish spirit can 
never exist without a secret hativd of the law, and cheerfulness of heart 
in the pirformance of one’s duty (not complacency in the recofimtwn of 
it) is a mark of the genumeness of the virtuous disposition, even m 
dfroutnest, which does not consist in the self-tormenting of the penitent 
sinner (which is very ambiguous, and commonly is only an inward 
reproach for having offended against the rules of prudence), bilt m the 
firm purpose to do better in the future, which, animated by gooff 
progress, must produce a cheerful spirit, without which one is never 
certain that he has taken a Itkiny to good, that is to say, adopted it mto 
his maxim. 

> The ancient moral philosophers, who nearly exhausted all that can 
be said about virtue, have not omitted to consider the two questions 
above mentioned. The first they expressed thus Whether virtue must 
be learned (so that man is by nature indiffei-ent to it and vice) ? The 
second was. Whether there is more than one virtue (in other words, 
whether it is possible that a man should be partly virtuous and partly 
vicious) 7 To both they replied with rigorous decision in the negative, 
and justly ; for they contemplated virtue in ttsd/ as an idea of the 
reason (as man ought to be). But if we are to form a moral jq^dgment of 
this moral being, man tn appearance, that is,'W8 we learn to know him by 
experience, then we may answer both questions in the affirmative ; for 
tiien he is estimated not by the balance of pure reason (before a Divine 
tribunal), but by an empirical standard (before a human judge). We 
shall treat further of this in the sequel. 
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primaiy subjective source of the adoption of maxims, can be but 
one, and applies generally to the whole use of freedom. But it 
must have been itself adopted by free elective will, for otherwise 
it could not be imputed. Now the subjective ground or cause of 
its adoption cannot be further known (although we cannot help 
asking for it) ; since otherwise another maxim would have to be 
adduced, into which this disposition has been adopted, and this 
again must have ito reason. ( 27 ) Since, then, we cannot deduce 
this disposition, or rather its ultimate source, from any first act 
of the elective will in time, we call it a characteristic of the 
elective will, attaching to it by nature (although in fact it is 
founded in freedom). Now that when 'we say of a man that 
he IS by nature good or bad, we are justified in applying this 
not to the individual (in which case one might be assumed to 
be by nature good, another bad), but to the whole race, this 
can only be proved when it has been shown in the anthropo- 
logical inquiry that the reasons which justify us in ascribing one 
of the two charactei-s to a man as innate aie such that there is 
no reason to except any man from them, and that therefore it 
holds of the race. 


I. 

OF THE OKIGINAL IKCAPACITY FOB GOOD IN HUMAN NATUHE. 

We may conveniently regard this capacity [Aulage] under 
three heads divided in reference to their end, as elements in 
the purpose for which man exists : — 

1. The capacities belonging to the animal nature of man as 

a living being. 

2. To his humanity as a living and at the same time rational 

* being. 

\/3. To his personality as a rational and at the same time 
rqiponsiHr being [aqntblc of imjnitation'].' 

‘ This must not be considered as contained in the conception of tho 
preceding, but must necessarily be regarded as a special capacity. For it 
does not follow that because a being has reason, this includes a faculty of 
detennining the elective will unconditionally by the mere conception of 
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(ss) 1. The capacities belonging to the Animal Nature of 
man may be brought under the general title of physical and 
merely mechanvsal self-love, that is, such as does not require 
reason. It is three-fold first, for the maintenance of himself ; 
secondly, for the propagation of his kind, and the maintenance 
of his offspring ; thirdly, for communion with ot^er men, that 

is, the impqlse to society. All sorts of vices may be grafted on 

it, but they do not proceed from that capacl^ltself aTarpiot.. 
They may be oall^ vices of coarseness of nature, and in their 
extreme deviation from the end of nature become brutal vices : 
intemperance, sensmlily, and wild lawlessness {m relation to other 
men). 

2. The capacities belonging to his Humanity may be brought 
under the general title of eomparalme, though physical, self-love 
(which requires reason), namely, estimating oneself as happy 
or unhappy only in comparison with others. From this is 
derived the inclination to ^a%n a worth in the opxnion ofi others 
and primmly only that of e^udUy : to allow no one a superiority 
over oneself, joined with a constant apprehension (ss) thiU> 

• others might strive to attain it, and from this there ultimately 
arises an unjust desire to gain superiority for ourselves over 
others. On this, nsxaaly.jealovcy and rivalry, the gi'datest vices 
may be grafted, secret and open hostilities against all w&om 
we look upon as not belonging to us. These, however, do not 


the qualification of ita maxima to be univeraal law, ao aa to be of itself 
pnotieal * at least so far as we can see (88) The moat rational being m 
the world might atill have need of certain springs coming to him from 
objects of inclination, to determine his elective will ; and might apply to 
these the moat rational calculation, both as regards the greatest sum of 
the spnngs, and also as to the means of attaining the object de^rmined 
thereby ; witliout ever suspecting the possibility of anything like the 
moral law, issuing its commands absolutely, and which announces itself 
as a sprmg, and that the highest. Were this law not given in us, we 
should not be able to find it out as such by resson, or to talk the elective 
will into it ; and yet this law is the only one that makes us conscious of 
the independence of our elective will on determination by any other 
springs (our freedom), and at the same time of the imputability of cmr 
actions. 
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properly spring of themselves from nature as their root, but 
apprehending that others endeavour to gain a hated superiority 
over us, these are inclinations to secure this superiority for our- 
selves as a defensive measure, whereas nature would use the idea 
of such competition (which in itself does not exclude mutual 
love) only as a motive to culture. The vices that are grafted 
on this inclination may therefore l»e called vices pf cultwn, and 
in their highest degree of malignancy (in which they are merely 
the idea of a maximum of badness surpassing humanity), «c. gr. 
in envy, in ingrahtude, in malice, &c., are called devilidi, vices. 

3. The capacity Iielonging to Personality is the capability 
of respect for the moral law n spr ing, of the elect ive wi U 
adequate m iM f The capability of mere respect for the moral 
law in us would be moral feeling, which does not of itself con- 
stitute an end of the natural capacity, but only so far as it is 
a spnng of the elective wilL Now as this is only possible by 
free will adopting it into its maxim, hence the character of such 
ail elective will is the good chaiacter, which, like every charac- 
ter of free elective will, is something that can only be acquired, 
the possibility of which, however, requires the presence of a 
capacity , in our nature on which absolutely nothing bad can be 
grafted. The idea of the moral law alone, witli the respect in-{ 
separable from it, cannot properly be called a capacity belonging 
to permuilUy , (so) it is personality itself (the idea of humanity 
considered altogether intellectually). But that we adopt thisy 
respect into our maxims as a spring, this seems to have J 
subjective ground additional to personality, and so this ground' 
seems therefore to deserve the name of a capacity belonging 
to personality. 

If we consider these three capacities according to the con- 
ditions of their possibility, we find that the first require s no 
i^asoii, the seamd is based o n reas on, w hi ch, th ough jraftt.in a.1, 
is at_tbe sarvice of other motiy^; the third has as its root 
re ason, which is practical of i^If , that is, unconditionaliy legis- 
lative ; all these capacities in man are not only (negatively) 
good ( not resis ti ng the m oral Jaw), but are also capacities / or 
good (promoting obedience to i^). They are origmd, for they 
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appertain to t he poB sibility of human nature. Man can usp 
the two former contrary to th^ end, but canno^e^tr^ them. 
By the capacitieBl>f alieing, we undeiitand both its constTtuent 
elements and also the forms of their combination, which make 
it such and such a being. They are vnginal if they are essen- 
titdly necessary to the possibility of such a being ; conUngewt if 
the being would be in itself possible without them. It is fnrtherl 
to be observed that are speakmgliere only of those capaci- 
ties which have immediate reference to the faculty of desire and! 
to the use of the elective will. 


II. 

OF THE PROPENSITY TO EVIL IN HUMAN NATUBE. 

By 'profmitUy {propetmo) I understand the subjective source 
of possibility of an inclination (habitual desire, (xwaqnMmtm), so 
far as this latter is, as regards man generally, contingent* (si) 
It IB distinguished from a capacity by this, that although it may 
be innate, it need not be conceived as such, but may be regarded 
as ‘leqmred (when it is good), or (when it is bad) as drawn by 
the peison on himself. Here, however, we are speaking only of 
the propensity to what is properly, %.c. morally, bad, which, as it, 
is possible only as a determination of free elective will, and this 
can be adjudged to be good or bad only by its maxims, must 


^ Ptopenmty (“Hang”) is properly only the predupoiihon to the 
desire of an enjoyment, which when the subject has had experience of it 
produces an inchiuUvyi\ to it. Thus all uncivilized men have a 
propensity to intoxicating things ; for, although many of them are not 
acquainted with intoxication, so that they cannot have any desire for 
thmgs that produce it, one need only let them once try such thmgs, to 
produce an almost inextinguishable desire for them. Between pro- 
pensity and inclination, which presupposes acquaintance with the 
object, IS Mistinct, which is a felt want to do or enjoy something of 
which one Ims as yet no conception (such as <:he mechanical instinct in 
animals or the sexual impulse) There is a still further step in the 
faculty of desire beyond inclination, namely, paisiuns (not afftetima, for 
these belong to the feeling of pleasure and displeasure), which are 
inclinations that excJude self-control. 
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oonsifit in the subjective ground of the possibility of a demtion 
of the mayimB from the moral law, and if this propensity may 
be assumed as belonging to man universally (and therefore to 
the characteristics of his race) will be called a natural propensity 
of man to evil. We may add further that the capability or 
incapability of the elective will to e^opt the jospral law into its 
maYinuB or not, arising from natural propensity, is calJfidLa ^)od 
or had heart. ' 

" We may conceive three distinct degrees of this : — fird. it is 
the weakness of the human heart in following adopted maxims 
generally, (32] or the frailty of human nature ; secondly, the pro- 
pensity to mingle non-moral motives with the moral (even when 
it 18 done with a good purpose and under maxims of good), that 
18 impurUy ; thirdly, the propensity to adopt bad maxims, that 
i&'^od^avity of human nati^ or_of the humanlie^. 

Fi^, the frailty (fragdttas) of human nature is expressed 
even in the complaint of an apostle . “To will is present with 
me, but how to perform 1 find not ” ; that is, I adopt the goo<l 
(the law) into the maxim of my elective will ; but this, which 
objectively in its ideal conception (m then) is an irresistible 
spring, is subjectively (m hypotkm), when the maxim is to be 
carried out, weaker .than in^na^n. 

Secondly, the mpurity [impwntae, imprcibitas) of the human 
heart consists in this, that although the maxim is good in its 
object (the intended obedience to the law), and perhaps also 
powerful enough for practice, yet it is not purely moral, that 
is, does not, as ought to be the case, mvolve the law alone 
as its sufficient spring, but frequently (perhaps always) has 
need of other springs beside it, to determine the elective will 
to what duty demands. In other words, that dutiful actions 
s&e not done purely from duty. 

Thirdly, the depravity (vitiositaa,pravitas), or if it is preferred, 
the {eorruptio), of the human heart, is the propensity 

of the elective will tb maxims which prefer other (not moral) 
springs to that which arises from the moral law. It may also 
be called the perversity {perversitas) of the human heart, because 
it reverses the moral order in respect of the springs of a free 
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eltjctive will , and although legally good actions may be con- 
sistent with this, the moral disposition is thereby corrupted in 
its root, and the man is therefore designated bad. 

(.33) It will be remarked that the propensity to evil in man 
is here ascribed even to the best (best in action), which must be 
the case if it is to be proved that the propensity to evil amongst 
men is universal, or, what here signifies the same thing, that it 
IS interwoven with human nature. 

However, a man of good m orals (hei ie morn f us) and a morally 
good man [moraUter bonus) do not differ (or at least ought not to 
differ) as regards the agreement of their actions with the law , 
only that in the one these actions have not always the law foi 
their sole and supreme spring , in the other it is tnvnriaUij so 
We may say of the former that he obeys the law in the Irttcr 
(that is, as far as the act is concerned which the law commands), 
hut of the latter, that he observes ^ in the spirit (the spirit/ 
of the moral law consists in tlns^ that it is alone an adetjuate) 
spring) Whatevfr is not done from this Jnith n s(h (in the dis- 
position of mind). For if other springs beside the law itself 
aie necessary to determine the elective will to actions ronforiiinuj 
to the luu' {ex. (jr. desire of esteem, self-love in geneial, or e\en 
good-natured instinct, such as compassion), then it is *a mere 
accident that they agrei^ with the law, foi they might just as 
well urge to its transgression The maxim, then, the goodness 
of which is the measure of all moral worth in the peison, is in 
this case opposed to the law, and while the man’s acts aie all 
good, he is nevertheless liad 

The following explanation is necessary in older to define the 
conception of this propensity Every piopensity is either phy- 
sical, that is, it appe rtains to man’s wiU ^ a physical b^ig ; 
01 it is moral, tliat is, appertaining to his elective will ^s a 
moral lieing. In the first senre, there is no propensity^ to 
moral evil, for this must spring from freeitou , (34) and a phy- 
sical propensity (founded on sensible impulses) to any particular 
lise of Ireedom, whether foi good or e\il, is a contradiction. A 
propensity to evil, then, can only attach to the electiv e will^as a 
moial faculty Now , nothing is morally bad (that is, capable of 

z 
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being imputed) b ut wh^ iaour own a^. On the other hand, by 
the notion of a propensity we understand a subjective ground 
of determination of the elecfive will ardeeedeni to any act, and 
which is consequently not it^lf w act. Hence there irould be 
a contradiction in the notion of a mere propensity to evil, unless 
indeed this word “ act ” could be taken in two distinct senses, 
both reconcilable with the notion of freedom. ^Now the term 
“ act ” in general applies to that use of fieedom by which the 
supreme maxim is adopted into one’s elective will (conformably 
or contrary to the law), as well as to that in which actions 
themselves (as to their matter, that is, the obj'ects of the elective 
will) are performed in accordance with that maxim. The pro- 
pensity to evil is an act in the former sense (peecatum origt- 
narmm), and is at the same time the formal source of eveixuct 
in the second sense, which in its matter violates the law an^s 
called vice ipeeeatum derivativum) , and the first fault remains, 
even though the second may be often avoided (from motires 
other than the law itself). The former is an intelligible act 
only cognizable by reason, apart from any condition of tim^ 
the latter sensible, empincal, given in time {/actum pJianon'c- 
non). The former is especially called, in comparison with the 
^cond, a mere propensity ; and innate, because it cannot be 
extirpated (since this would require that the supreme maxim 
should be good, whereas by virtue of that propensity itself it is 
supposed to be bad) , (35) and especially because, althougli.the 
corruption of our supreme maxim is our own act, we cannot 
assign any further cause for it, any more than for any funda- 
men'tal attribute of our nature. What has just been said will” 
show the reason why we have, at the beginning of this section, 
sought the three sources of moral evil simply in that which by 
laws of freedom affects the ultimate ground of our adopting or 
obeying this or that maxim, not in what affects the sensibility 
(as receptivity). 
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MAN IS nr NATURX BAD 
“ Vitiw nemo »ne natcifw.” — Hobat. 

According tc what has been said above, the proposition, 
Man is had, can only mean : He is conscious of the moral law, 
and yet has adopted into Kin mitvjip (w.ftQQ;f.nni) deviation 
therefrom He is by luttvrc bad is equivalent to saying : This 
holds of him considered as a species ; not as if such a quality 
could be inferred from the specific conception of man (that of 
man in general) (for then it would be necessary) , but by what 
is known of him thiough expenence he cannot be otlierwisej 
judged, or it may be presupposed as subjectively necessary in 
every man, even the best 

How this propensity itself must be considered as morally 
bad, and consequently not as a natural property, but as some- 
thing that can be imputed to the man, and consequently must 
consist in. maxims of the elective will which are opposed .tp 
the law , but on account of freedom these must be lookedaupon 
as in themselves contingent, which is inconsistent with the 
universality of this badness, unless the ultimate subjective 
ground of all maxims is, by whatever means, interwoven with 
humanity, and, as it were, rooted in it ; hence we call this a 
natural propensity to evil , and as the man must, nevertheless, 
always incur the blame of it, (se) it may be called even a 
radwil badness in human nature, innate (but not the less drawn 
upon us by ourselves) 

Now that there must be such a corrupt propensity rooted :u 
man need not be formally proved in the face of the multitude 
of crying examples which experience sets before one’s eyes 
%n the ads of men. If examples are desired from that state 
in which many philosophers hoped to find pre-eminently the 
natural goodness of human nature, namely, the so-called stnii' of 
nature, we need only look at the instances of unprovoked cruelty 
in the scenes of murder in Tofoa, New Zealand, the Navigator 

z2 
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Humin, and the never-ceasing instances in the wide wastes nf 
North-West America (mentioned )>y Captain Hi’arnc'), where no 
one has even the least advantage from it;* and comparing these 
with that hjiiothesis, we have vices of savage life more than 
enough to make us abandon that opinion. On the other hand, 
if one IS disposed to think that human nature can he lietter 
known in a ciiilized condition (m winch its characteristic pro- 
pel ties can lie more perfec tly develoiied), then one must listen to 
a long melancholy litany of complaints of linmaiiity , (sr) of secret 
falsehood, even in the most intimate friendship, so that it is 
reckoned a general maxim of prudence that even the best friends 
should restiain theii confidence in their mutual intercourse, of 
a piopensity to hate the man to whom one is under an obli- 
gation, foi which a benefactoi must always he prepared , of a 
hearty good-will, which nevertheless admits the remark that 
“ in the misfortunes of our best friends there is something which 
is not altogether displeasing to us and of many other vices 
concealed under the appearance of virtue, not to mention the 
vices of those who do not conceal them, because we are satisfied 
to call a man good who is a bad man oj th avrraffc clas^. This 
will give one enough of the vices of rvHtm and civilization (the 
•• most mortifying of all) to make him turn away his eye from the 

' [Hesrne's Journey from Prince of Wales Fort in Hudson’s Bay to the 
Northern Ocean in 1709-72. London 1795 ] 

‘’As the perpetual war between the Athapescsw and the Dog Bib 
Indians, which has no other object than slaughter. Bravery in war is 
the highest virtue of savages, in their opinion. Even in a state of 
civilization, it is an object of admiration and a ground of the peculiar 
respect demanded by that profession m which this is the only merit, and 
t&is not altogether without good reason. For that a m.in can have 
something that he values more than life, and which ho can make his object 
(namely, honour, renouncing all self -mterest), proves a certain sublimity in 
his natftre. But we see by the complacency with which conquerors extol 
their achievements (massacre, unsparing butchery, &c.), that it is only 
their own superiority and the destruction they can effect without any 
other object in which they properly take satisfaction. 

* [Compare Stewart, Actwe nnd Moral Pouien, bk. i., ch. m, sec. 3, 
who gives an optimist explanation of this saymg ]' 
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conduct of men, lest he should fall into another vice, namely, 
misanthropy. If he is not yet satisfied, however, he need 
only take into consideration a condition strangely compounded 
of both, namely, the external condition of nations— for the 
relation of civihzed nations to one another is that of a lude 
state of nature (a state of perpetual preparation foi wai), and 
they are also fiimly resolved never to abandon it — and he will 
become awaie of piinciples adopted by the great societies called 
States, (as) which directly coutiadict the public profession, and 
yet are never to be laid aside, inmciples which no philosopher 
has yet been able to bring into agreement with morals, nor (sad 
to say) can they propose any better which would be reconcilable 
with human nature , so that the philosopincfil rmllenmmn, which 
hopes foi a state of perpetual peace, tounded on a union of 
nations as a republic of the world, is generally ridiculed as 
visional y, ,]ust as much as the tliroloiftni/, which looks foi the 
complete moral improvement of the whole human race. 

Now the source of this badness (1) cannot, as is usually 
done, be placed in the .sambihtii jif _man and the natural 


‘ If we look at the history of these merely as a phenomenon of the 
inner nature of man, which is in great pait concealed from UB,'*we may 
become aware of a certain mechanical process of nature directed to ends 
which aie not those of the nations but of Natuie. As long as any State 
has another near it which it can hope to subdue, it endeavours to 
aggrandize itself by the conquest, striving thus to attam universal 
monaichy — a constitution m which all freedom would be extmguished, 
and with it virtue, taste, and sciences (which are its consequences) (39) 
But this monstei (in which all laws gradually lose their force), after it 
has swallowed up its neighbouis, finally dissolves of itself, and by 
rebellion and discord is divided into several smaller States, which, 
mstead of endeavuniing to form a Statas-union (i lepublic of free uiyted 
nations), begin the same game over again, each for itself, so that war 
(that scourge of the human race) may not be allowed to cease. War, 
mdeed, is not so incurably bad as the deadness of a universal, monarchy 
(or even a union of nations to ensure tHht despotisni shall not bo 
discontinued in any State), yet, us .in ancient observed, it makes more 
bad men than it takes away. [Compare on this subject Kant’s Lssay 
Zum eu.\gen Fneden , Weih-, \ii Thl 1 \bth , p 229 , also Dan mag in 
(kr Thcone, &c.. Ns 3, ibid , p. 220 ") 
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inclinations springing therefrom. For not only have these no 
direct leference to badness (on the contrary, they afford the 
occasion for the moral character to show its power, occasion for 
1 irtue), but further we are not responsible for their existence 
(we cannot be, for being implanted in us they have not us for 
their authors), whereas we are accountable for the propensity 
to evil ; for as this concerns the morality of the subject, and is 
consequently found in him as a freely acting being, it must be 
imputed to him as his own fault, notwithstanding its being so 
deeply rooted in the elective will that it must be said to be 
found in man by natuie. The source of this evil ( 2 ) cannot be 
placed in a eon-uptim of Keasou which gives the moral law (39), 
as if Keason could abolish the authority of the law in itself 
and disown its obligation , for this is absolutely impossible. 
To conceive one’s self as a freely acting being, and yet released 
fiom the law which is appropriate to such a being (the moral 
law), would lie the same as to conceive a cause operating 
without any law (for determination by natural laws is excluded 
by freedom), and this would be a contradiction. For the 
purjiose then ot assigning a source of the moral eril in man, 
seasibUitij contains too little, for in taking away tlie motives 
which'aiise from freedom it makes him a mere animal being, 
on the other hand, a Ileasoii releasing from the moral law, 
a mahifnaiit reaion, as it were a simply bad liational Will 
["Wdle”], involves too much, for by this antagonism to the 
law would itself be made a spimg of action (for the elective 
will cannot lie determined without some spring), so that the 
subject wouhl be made a flemlmh being Neither of these 
views, howevei, is applicable to man. 

Now although the existence of this propensity to evil in 
huftian nature can lie shown by experience, from the actual 
antagonism in time between human will and the law, yet this 
proof dops not teach us its proper nature and the source of this 
antagonism This propensity concerns a relation of the free 
elective will (an clectue will, therefore, the conception of which 
is not empirical) to the moral law as a spring (the conception of 
which is likewise purely intellectual) , its na;(iu'e then must be 
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cognized d prion from the concept of the Bad, so far as the 
laws of freedom (obligation and accountability) bear upon it. 
The following is the development of the concept : — 

Man (even the worst) does not in any maxim, as it were, 
rebelliously abandon the moral law (and renounce obedience to 
it). (40) On the contrary, this forces itself upon him irresistibly 
by virtue of b)B moral nature, and if no other spring opposed it, 
he would also adopt it into his ultimate maxim as the adequate 
determining principle of his elective will, that is, he would be 
morally good. But by reason of his physical nature, which is 
likewise blameless, he also depends on sensible springs of action, 
ahd adopts them also into his maxim (by the subjective prin- 
ciple of self-love). If, however, he adopted them into his maxim^ 
06 adequate of themselves alone to determine his will without re- 
garding the moral law (which he has within), then he would be 
morally bad. Now as he naturally adopts both into his maxim, 
and as he would hnd each, if it were alone, sufficient to deter- 
mine his will, it follows that if the distinction of the maxims 
depended m ere ly on the di stincti on of the springs ( the matter of 
the maxims), namely, according .as they were furnished by the 
law or by an impulse of sen^ he would be morally ^od and 
bad at once, which (as we saw in the Introduction) is a contra- 
diction. Hence the distinction whether the man is good or b^ 
must he, not in the distinction of the springs that he adopts into 
his maxim, but in the stihordination ^ i.e which of the two he makes 
the cov^tmi ofthe othe r (that is, not in the matter of the maxim, 
but in its form). Consequently a man (even the best) is bad 
onl y by this, that h e reverses th e inoraj_order of the sprin gs in 
adopting them into his maxims ; he adopts, indeed, the moral 
la w along with that of se lf-love ; but^eiceivuig that they cauoot 
subsist together on equal tei ms. b ut that_pne must he suhordi- 
nate to the other as its supreme condi tion, he jnakee the spring 
e^self-lovo ^d inclinations the condition of obe dience to 
thejnoral law , whereas, on the contrary, the latter ought to be 
adopted into the general maxims of the elective will as the solb 
spring, being the mpreme condition of the satisfaction of the 
former. 
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(41) The springs being thus reversed by his majcun, coiitiuijr 
t(j the moral order, his actions may, nevertheless, conform to the 
law just as though they had sprung from genuine principles - 
provided reason employs the unity of maxims m general, which 
is proper to the moral law, merely for the purpose of intro- 
ducing into the spnngs of inclmation a unity that does not 
belong to them, under the name of happineso (ez yr. that 
truthfulness, if adopted as a principle, relieves us of the anxiety 
to maintain consistency in our lies and to escape being en- 
tangled in their serpent coils). In which case the empiric^ 
cliaractei is good, liu^h^iitell^ibfe character is hud. . 

JSow if there is in human nature a piopensity to this, then 
there is in man a natural propensity to evil , and since this pio- 
pensity itself must ultimately be sought in a free elective will, 
and therefore can be imputed, it is morally bad. This badness 
is radual, because it corrupts the souicc of all maxims , and at 
the same time being a natural propensity, it cannot be (hstrojifd 
by human powers, since this could only be done by good 
maxims , and when by hypothesis the ultimate subjectiv e source 
of all maxims is corrupt, these cannot exist, neveitheless.’it 
must possible to overcome it, since it IS found in man as 
freely acting being. 

The depravity of human nature, then, is not so much to be. 
called liadnesc, if this word is taken in its stiict sense, luunely, 
as a disposition (sulycctiv e principle of maxims) to adopt the 
bad, as hid, into one’s maxims as a spong (for that is dev ilish ) . 
bujj. rather piTi-nvstf^ of. lieimtj winch, on account of the lesult, 
is also called a had heart. (42) This may co-exist with a W(ll 
[“Wille"J good in general, and arises fioin the frailty of 
huii^n nature, which is not strong enough to follow its adopted 
principles, combined with its impurity in not distinguishing the 
s[>rings (even of well-intentioned actions) from one another by 
moral rule. So that ultimately it h'oks at best only to the 
conformity of its actions with the law, not to tlicir deiivation 
from It, that is, to the law itself as the only spring Iv'ow 
althougli this lines not always give use to wrong actions and a 
propensity tlieieto, that is, to mcc, yet the habit of regarding 
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the absence of vice as a eonfoimity of the rtnnd to the law of 
duty (as mrtiie) must itself be designated a radical peiversity of 
the human heart (since in this case the spring in the inaxims is 
not regarded at all, but only the obedience to the letter of the 
law). 

This is called innate guilt because it can lie p«*i- 

ceived as soon' as ever the use of freedom manifests itself in 
man, and nevertheless must have aiisen from freedom, and 
therefore may be imputed. It may in its two first degrees (of 
frailty and impurity) be viewed as unintentional guilt [eulpn), 
but in the third as intentional {tiohs), and it is chaiactenzed 
by a certain nuthfjvanct/ of the hniiian heart {do/no maJvt , 
deceiving itself as to its own good oi bad dispositions, and 
provided only its actions have not the hail result which by 
their maxinih they might well hare, then not disquieting 
itself about its dispositions, but, on the contiary, holding 
itself to be justified before the law Hence comes the peace 
of conscience of so many (in llieiv own opinion conscien- 
tious) men, when amidst actions in which the law was not 
taken into counsel, (13) or at least w.is not the most iniportaiit 
consideration, they have meiely had the good fortune to e&cape 
bad consequences. Peiliaps they eieii imagine they hare 
merit, not feeling themselves guilt) of any of the tiansgie.s- 
sions 111 which they see others involved , without inqiuting 
whether fortune is not to 1 k‘ thanked foi this, and whether the 
disposition which, it they would, they could discover within, 
would not have led them to the pi ai lice of the like Mces, had 
they not been kept away from them hy want of })uwei, hy 
temperament, education, cii-cumstances of time and place wbn h 
lead into temptation (all, things that cannot be imiiuted t p us) 
This dishonesty in imposing on ourselves, which huideis the 
establishment of genuine moial pnncqde in us, extends itsell 
then outwardly also to falsehood and deception of otlieis which, 
if it is not to lie called badness, at least deserves to bo called 
worthlessness, and has its root 111 the radical badness ot liuiiiaii 
nature, which (inasmuch as it perverts the iiioial judgment in 
respect of the Estimation to be formed of a man, and rendeis 
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imputation quite uncertain both intemallj and externally) con- 
stitutes the corrupt spot in our nature, which, as long as we do 
not extirpate it, hinders the source of good from developing 
itself as it otherwise would. 

A member of the English Parliament uttered in the heat of 
debate the declaration, “ Every man has his price.”' If this is 
true (which everyone may decide for himself)— ;if there is no 
virtue for which a degree of temptation cannot be found which 
is capable of overthrowing it — if the question whether the good 
or the bad spirit shall gain us to its side only depends on which 
bids highest and offers most prompt payment — then what 
the Apostle says might well be true ,of men universally . 
“ There is no difference, they are altogether sinners ; there 
18 none that doeth good [according to the spirit of the law], 
no, not one."* 


« 

, ‘ [The saying nas Sir Robert Walpole's, but was not so general os in 
the text. He said it (not in debate) of the members of the House of 
Commons, adding that ho knew the pnce of each ] 

' The proper proof of this condemnation pronounced by the morally 
judging reason is not contained in this section, but in the preceding , 
this contains only the confirmation of it by expenenoe, which, however, 
could never discover the root of the evil, in the supreme maxim of free 
elective will in relation to the law, this being an nUMtgMe act, which is 
antecedent to all experience From this, that is, from the unity of the 
supreme maxim, the law to which it refers being one, it may also be 
eeenlwhy, m forming a purely mtellectual judgment of men, the principle 
of exclusion of a mean between good and bad must be assumed ; whereas 
in forming the empirical judgment from sensible oefs (actual conduct), the 
principle laay bo assumed that there is a mean between these extremes : 
on one wde a negative mean of mdifierence previous to all cultivation, 
.jd on the othtr side a positive mean of mixture, so as to be partly 
good and partly bad. But the latter is only an estimation of the 
morality of nuui in appearance, and is in the final judgment subject to 
the former , 
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f44) IV. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE EVIL IN HUMAN NATUBE. 

Origin (primary) in the derivation of an effect from its 
primary cause, that is, one which is not in its turn an effect of 
another cause of the same kind. It m^be considered either as 
a rational or a temporal origin In the former signification, it is 
only the existenec of the effect that is considered ; in the latter, 
its occurrence, so that it is referred as an event to its cause in 
time. When the efiect is referred to a cause which is connected 
ivith it by laws of freedom, as is the case with moral evil, then 
the determination of the elective will to the production of it is 
not regarded as connected with its determining principle in 
time, but merely in the conception of the reason ( 45 ), and cannot 
be deduced as from any antecede^vt state, which on the other hand 
must be done when the bad action, considered as an event in the 
world, IS referied to its physical cause. It is a contradiction 
then to seek for the time-origin of free actions as such (as we 
do with physical effects) , or of the moral character of man. so 
far as it is regarded as contingent, because this is the principle 
of the use of freedom, and this (as well as the determining 
principle of free will generally) must be sought for simply in 
conceptions of reason 

r»ut whate\er may be the origin of the moral evil in man, 
the most unsuitable of all views that can be taken of its spread 
and continuance through all the members of our race and in all 
generations is, to represent it as coming to us by mluritanee 
from our first parents , for we can say of moral evil what the 
poet says of good 

J 

“. . , Genua et proaros, etfitue uonfecituus tpn 
Vix ea nostra puto. . . [Ovid, Met. xiii. 140.] 


' The three so-called higher Faculties would explain this inheritance 
each in its own way, namely, as a hei edxtanj mtdady, or heredUary ffuiU, 
or hereditary «mi. 1. The medical faculty would regard the hereditary 
evil as something like the tapeworm, respecting which some naturalists 
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(46) It is to be observed, further, that when we inquire into the 
origin of evil, we do not at first take into account the propensity 
to it (as peccatum t» iwteviui), bat only consider the actual evil 
of given actions, in its inner possibility, and in what must 
concur to determine the will to the doing of them. 

Every bad action, when we inquire into its rational ongiii,' 
must be viewed as if the man had fallen into it /lirectly from 
tlie state of innocence For whatever may have been his 
previous conduct, and of whatever kind the natural causes in- 
fluencing him may be, whether moreover they are internal or 
external, his action is still free, and not determined by any 
causes, and therefore it both can and must be always judged as 
an ongvTud exercise of his elective will. He ought to have left 
it undone, in whatever circumstances he may have been ; for by 
no cause in the world can he cease to be a freely acting being. 
It 13 said indeed, and justly, that the man is accountable for the 
conseqiMicei, of his previous free but wrong actions, but )iy this 
is only meant that one need not have recourse to the subter- 
fuge of deciding whether the later actions are free oi not, 
because there is sufficient gi'ound for the accountability in the 
admittei^ly free action which was their cause. But if a nun 
hqd been never so bad up to the veiy moment of an impend- 
ing free action (even so that custom had become second nature), 
yet not only has it been his duty to be better, but it is now still 
his duty to improve himself , (47) he must then be also able to do 
so, and if he does not, he is j'ust as accountable at the moment 
of acting as if, endowed with the natural capacity for good 
(which IS inseparable from freedom), he had stepped into ei il 


are actually of opinion that, as it is not found 111 any element outside us 
nor (of the same kmd) in any other animal, it must have keen piesent in 
our first parents. 2. The Uydl faculty would ic^'ard it as the lojjitimate 
cunsequencM of entering on an tnhetUaine left to us by them, but 
burdened with a heavy crime (for to be born is nothing else but to 
obtain the use of the goods of earth, so far as they ore mdispensable to 
our subsistence). We must therefore pay the debt (expiate), and shall 
in the end be dispossessed (by death). Right, legally ' 3 The 
theological faculty would view this ovil as a personal participation of our 
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from the state of innocence. We must not inquire then urhat is 
the origin in time of this act, but what is its origin in reason, 
in order to define thereby the propensity, that is to say, the 
general subjects e principle by which a transgression is adopted 
into our maxim, if there is such a propensity, and if possible to 
explain it. 

With thip screes very well the mode of representation 
which the Bcnptures employ in depicting the origin of evil as a 
hftiinmiifi of It in the human race, inasmuch as they exhibit it 
in a history in which that which must be conceived as first in 
the nature of the thing (without regard to the condition of 
'time) appears as fimt in time. According to the Scriptures, 
evil does not begin from a fundamental propensity to it — 
othemise its beginning would not spring from freedom— but 
from sin (by which is understood the trangression of the moral 
law as a divine command) ; while the state of man before all 
propensity to evil is called the state of xmoeewe. The moral 
law preceded as a proKthtion, as must be the case with man as a 
, being not pure, but tempted by inclmation (Gen. ii. 16, 17). 
Instead now of following this law directly as an adequate 
spring (one which alone is conditionally good, and in respect 
of which no scruple can occur), the man looked about for o^er 
springs (lii. 6) which could only be conditionally good (namely, 
so far as the law is not prejudiced thereby), and made it his 
maxim— if we conceive the action as consciously ansing from 
freedom — to obey the law of duty not from duty, but from regard 
to other considerations. (48) Hence he began with questioning 
the strictness of the law, which excludes the influence of everj' 
other spnng , then he reasoned down* obedience to it to the 


first parents m the revolt of a reprobate rebel, either that we (though now 
unconscious of it) did then co-operate m it ourselves, (46) or that now 
being born under his dominion (as prince of this world), we prefer its 
goods to the command of the heavenly 'Ruler, and have not loyalty 
enough to tear ourselves from them, for which we must hereafter share 
his lot with him. 

* As long as the moral law is not allowed the predominance in one's 
maxims above «*1 other detomuning pnnciples of the elective will, as the 
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mere conditional conformity to means (subject to the principle 
of selMove), whence, finally, the predominance of sensible 
motives above the spring of the law was adopted into the 
maxim of action, and so sin was committed (hi. 6). MiUaio 
nomine, de te fabula narratur. That we all do just the same, 
consequently “have all sinned in Adam,”‘ and still sin, is 
clear from what has preceded ; only that in us aq, innate pro- 
pensity to sin is presupposed in time, but in the first man, on 
the contrary, mnoceiice, so that in him the transgression is 
called » fall ; whereas, in us it is conceived as following from 
the innate depravity of our nature. What is meant, however, 
by this propensity is no more than this, that if we wish to* 
apply ourselves to the explanation of evil as to its hcginniny in 
time, we must in the case of every intentional transgression 
pursue its causes in a previous period of our life, going back- 
wards till we reach a time when the use of reason was not yet 
developed: in other words, we must trace the source of evil 
to a propensity towards it (as a foundation in nature) which, 
on this account, is called innate In the case of the first 
man, who is represented as already possessing the full power 
of using Jiis reason, this is not necessary, nor indeed pos- 
sibje, (4<)) since otherwise that natural foundation (the evil 
propensity) must have been created m him , therefore his sin is 
represented as produced directly from a state of innocence. 
But we must not seek fur an or^in in time of a moral character 
for which we are to be accountable, however inevitable this is 
when we try to explain its contingent existence (hence Scrip- 

spnng sufficient of itself, all profession of respect for it is feigned, and 
the propensity to this is inward falsehood, that is, a propensity to 
deceive^ oneself to the prejudice of the moral law in mterpreting it 
(ill. 5) ; on which account the Bible (Cbrutian part) calls the author of 
evil (residing m ourselves) the liar from the beginning, and thus 
characterises cnan in respect of what appears to be the main pnnciple of 
evil in him. 

i'[Bom. V. 12; Vulgate. Luther’s version is correct. Jerome also 
gives the correct interpretation, although be retains the “ in quo ’’ of the 
old version. Probably this was meant by the original translator as a 
literal rendering of the Greek “ m that.”] • 
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ture may have so represented it to us in accommodation to 
this our weakness). 

The rational origin, however, of this perversion of our 
elective will in respect of the way in which it adopts subordi- 
nate springs into its maxims as supreme, iie. the origin of this 
propensity to evil, remains inscrutable to us ; for it must itself 
be imputed to us, and consequently that ultimate ground of all 
ma x ims would again require the assumption of a bad maxim.’ 
What is bad could only have sprung from what is morally bad 
(not the mere limits of our nature) ; and yet the original con- 
stitution is adapted to good (nor could it be corrupted by any 
other than man himself, if he is to be accountable for this 
corruption); there is not then any source conceivable to us 
from which moral evil could have first come into ua Sciip* 
ture,’ in its historical narrative, expresses this inconceivability, 
at the same time that it defines the depravity of our race more 
precisely (so) by representing evil as pre-existing at the Ifegin- 
ning of the world, not however in man, butm aspint originally 
destined for a lofty condition. The ^rst beginning of all evil 
in general is thus represented as inconceivable to us (tor whence 
c8me the evil in that spirit ?), and man as having fallen into evil 
only by seduction, and therefore as not fundamemtallj^ corrupt 
(t.e. even in his pnniary capacity for good), but as still capable 

’ [“ It 18 s very common supposition of moral philosophy that it is very 
easy to explain the existence of moral evil in man, namely, that it arises 
from the strength of the sensible springs of action on the one hand, and 
the feebleness of the rational spring (respect for the lav) on the other, 
that 18 , from uxaknta. But in that case it should be still easier to 
explain the moral good in man (in his moral capacity ) ; for one cannot be 
conceived to be comprehensible without the other. But the faculty of 
reason to become master over all opposing spnngs of action by the mere 
idea of the law is absolutely inexplicable , it is then equally incompre- 
hensible how the sensible springs can become masters of a reason which 
commands with such authority. For if all the world acted according to 
the precept of the law, it would be said that everything was going on ui 
the natural order, and it would not occur to anyone to inquire the 
cause.’’— Jfslujnon, &c , pp 67, 68, note.] 

* These remarks must not be regarded as intended to be sm interpre- 
tation of Sonptuip — a thing that lies outside the provmce of mere 
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of an improvement ; in contrast to a seducing ^nt, that is, t 
being in whom the temptation of the flesh cannot be reckoned 
.IS alleviating his guilt ; so that the former, who, notwith- 
standing his corrupt heart, continues to have a good Sational 
Will [“ Wille has still left the hope of a return to the good 
from which he has gone astray. 

General Ebmark.* 

ON THE restoration OF THE ORIGINAL CAPACITY FOR GOOD 

TO ITS FULL POWER. 

What man is or ought to lie in a moral sense he must make 
or must have made himself. Both must be the effect of histiee 
electi ve w ill, otherwise it could not be imputed to him, and, 
consequently, he would be nioraJ li( nej^^ther , gppcT nor ba d. 
When it is said he is created good, that can only mean that he 
is created for good, and the original constitution in man -is good , 
(6i) but this does not yet make the man himself good, but accord- 
ing as he does or does not adopt into his maxim the springs 
which this constitution contains (which must be left altogether 
to hiB own free choice), Tie makes hiliself. become good or bad. 
Supposing that a supernatural co-operation is also necessary to 
make a man good oi better, whether tins consists only in the 
diminution of the obstacles oi in a positive assistance, the mart 

reason We explain the manner in which a moral use may be made of 
a historical statement without deciding whether this was the meaning of 
the writer, or whether we only introduce it : provided only that it is 
true in itself, without needing any bistoiical proof, and that it is at the 
same time the only way in which we can derive something for our own 
improvement from a passage of Scripture which would otherwise be only 
an unprofitable addition to our historical knowledge We must not 
without necessity contend about the historical authority of a matter 
which, whether it be understood in this way or in that, does not help us 
to become better men (50), when what does help can and must bo known 
without h,istorical proof Historical knowledge, which has no such inner 
reference, that can hold good for every man, belongs to the adiaphora, 
*with respect to which everyone may judge as he fands most edifying for 
himself. 

‘ [In the first edition this appears simply as Ko. V.] 
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•tiust previously make himself worthy to receive it and to ntcept 
IhiB aid (which is no small thing), that is, to adopt into his 
fnaxim the positive increase of power, in which way alone it is 
possible that the good should be imputed to him, and that ho 
should be recognir^ed as a good man. 

Now how is it possible that a man naturally bad should 
make himself a good man transcends all our conceptions , fui 
how can a ba4 tree bring forth good fruit* Hut since it is 
aheady admitted that a tree oiiginally good (as to its capacities) 
has brought forth bad fruit,* and the fall from good to bad 
(when it IS considered that it arises from freedom) is not more 
conceivable than a rising again from bad to good, the possi- 
bility of the latter cannot be disputed. For notwithstanding 
that fall, the command “ we (mght to become better men,” 
lesounds with undiniinislicd foice in our soul , consequently, wf* 
must be able to do so, even though what we ourselves can do 
should be insufhcient of itself, and though we should thereby 
only make ourselves susceptible of an inscnitable higher assist- 
ance It must, howevci, be presupposed that a germ of good 
has remained in its complete punty, which could not be 
(U'Stroyed or corrupted — (#2) a germ that certainly cannot be 
self-love,' which, when taken as the principle of all our Aaxims, 
lb in fact the souice of all evil 

The restoration of the original capacity foi good in us is 
then not the acnuisition of a 1o^ spring towards good, for this, 


The tree that is good as to its capacities is not yet so in fact , foi if 
it were so it certainly could not bring forth bad, fruit , it is only when 
the man has adopted into his maxim the sprin g which m plnenil m S it,, 

, for Uie moral law tha t he is c all ed a good man (the tree is then absolutely 
a good tree) 

‘ Words that admit of two totally different senses often retard con- 
viction for a long time when the principles are perfectly clear Love in 
general, and sdf-love in particular, may be divided into that of good wdl 
and that of complacency (benevolenUcr tt complacenttcr), and both (as is 
evident) must be rational It is natural to adopt the former into one’s 
maxim (for who would not wish that it should always fare well with him'^ 
self q It IS rational, masniuch as in the first place, m respect of the end 
only that is chosen which is consistent with the greatest and most lasting 
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whic}i consists in respect for the moral law, we could never lose, 
and, were it possible to do so, we could never recover it It is 
then only the restoration of \\&'pwnfy, as the supreme principle 
of all oui maxims, which it mTiHo^e'd into these not merely 
m combination with other springs oi as subordinate to these 
(the inclinations) as conditions, but in its entite purity as a 
•ipnng mffinent of itself to determine the elective will The 
origin^ good is hdtTtes'i of mtixim s in following one’s duty , by 
which the man who adop ts this purity into his maxims, although 
he is not himself as yet on that account holy (for there is still 
d long interval between maxim and act), ncvciLlieless is on the 
way to appioximate to holiness by an en^css progress. Fivni- 
ness of purpose in following duty, when it has become a habit, 
is called also virtue, as far as legality is concerned, which is its 
tvipiriral ctuiracter (virtus plmunuenon). It has then the sti'ady 
maxim of emi for only of actions to the la)i\ wiiatever may be. the 
source of tlie spring leqmred for this. (54) Hence viitiie in this 
sense is yrndmlly acquired, and is desciibed by some as a long 
practice (iii observing the law) by which a man has passed from 
the projiensity to vice, by gradual reform of his conduct and 

« elfdre, and in the next as the most fitting means are chosen for each of 
,hose elements of happinosa. Reason here occupies the place o£_.i 
minister ti^aturul inclination, and the niaxii^ which is assumed on that 
account Hm no referen ce •wh atever to morality If, however, it is m.ide 
the unconditional principle of choice, then it is the source of .in 
immeasurably great conflict with morality Now a rational love of 
totnplacency m mteadf may either be understood thus, that we have 
iom2)lacency 111 the above-mentioned maxims directed to the satisfaction 
■ if natural inohnations (so far as that end is attained by following them) , 
and then it is the same thing as complacency towards oneself , one is 
}iledbed with oneself, as a merchant whose trading speculations succeed 
and who congratulates himself on his insight in ruB{iect of the maxims he 
has adopted But the maxim of self-love, of luirmidiUonul tomplai eiu y 
m oneself (not depending on gam or loss as the results of the action) 
would b^the inward principle of a satisfaction which is only possible to 
ns on condition of the subordination of our maxims to the moral law. 
No man to whom morality is not mdiflerent can have complacency in 
himself, or indeed can be free from a bitter dissatisfaction with himself, 
who IS conscious of niaxiins that do not ngiee with the moral law aitliin 
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strengthening of his maxims, into an opposite propensity. 
This does not require any cltange of hart, but only a change of 
nwrals. A man regards himself as virtuous when he feels him- 
self confirmed in the maxims of observance of duty, although 
r.hiH be not from the eifpreme principle of all maxims , but the. 
intemperate man, for instance, returns to temperance for the 
sake of health , the liar to truth for the sake of reputation , the 
unjust man to common fairness for the sake of peace or of gam, 
&c , all on the much-lauded principle of happiness But tliat a 
man should become not merely a legnlly but a moraily good (Gi-vl- 
pleasing) man, that is, virtuous in his intelligible character 
{oirtus noummm), a man who, when he recognizes a thing as 
his duty, needs no other spring than this conception of duty 
Itself, this IS not to bo eftected by gradual rrjorw, as loi^M 
the principle of his maxims remains nnpure7~But requiies a 
rewlution m the mind (a transition to the maxim of holiness of 
mind), and he can only become a new man by a kind ol new 
birth, as it weie by a new creation (Gospel of John, in. 5, 
compared with Gen i 2) and a change of heart. 


Wi- might call this laUonal adf-love, which prevents him from mixing 
with the hprioga of his will any other causes of satisfaction dialvn from 
the consetjuences of his actions (under the name of happiness to Im 
procured thereby) Now as the latter indicates unconditional respect 
for the Uw, why should .a difficulty be put in the way of the clear iinder- 
staiidiiig of the principle, by using the expression a ratwiwl nclf-love, 
which IB moral only on the condition just mentioned, whereby we are 
involved in a circle (u3) (fur a man can love himself in a moral way only 
so fur as he is conscious that his maxim is to make respect for the law 
the supreme Bjirnig of his will) ? For us, as beings dependent on objects 
of the sensibility, happiness is by our [physical] natuie the hrst and 
unconditional object of our desire. But (if we give the name of niyure 
in general to all that is innate m us, then) as bemgs endowed with 
reason and freedom, happmess is by our nature far from being the first 
or unconditional object of our maxims , this character belongs to 
tcorthtnesii of happiness, that is, the coincidence of all our maxims with 
the moral law. Herein consists the whole piecept of morality, that this 
IS the objective condition under which alone the wish foi the former can 
coincide with the legislation of reason, and the moral character consists 
in the state of min^ which admits only such a conditional wish 

2 A 2 
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1 ’iit if a man is corrupt in the very foundation of his 
maMius, liow is it possihle that he should effect this revolution 
l>y his own power and become a good man of himself ? And 
yet duty commands it, and duty commamls nothing that is not 
practicable for us. The only way this difficulty can be got over 
IS, lliat a 1 evolution is neceasaiy for the mental disposition, but 
a giadnal refoiijLfnr the seimible temp_eraDicnt, which opposes 
obstacles to the former ; and being n(*cessai7, mfast thereforen&e 
liohsible , that is, when a man reverses the ultimate principle of 
lus maxims by which he is a bsul man by a single immutable 
lesolution (55) (and in so doing puts on a new man), then so far 
he IS in principle and disposition a subject susceptible of good , 
Imt it IS only 111 contiuued effort and growth that he is a good 
man that is, he may hope with such puiity of the principle 
that he has taken as the supieine maxim of his elective will, 
and by its stability, that he is ou t^_iJood (though narrow) 
load of a constant profir>i,s from bad to better. In the eyes of 
one who penetrates the intelligible principle of the heart (of all 
maxims of elective will), and to whom theiefore this endless 
piogtess IS a maty, that is, m the eyes of (lod, this comes to the 
same as being actually a good man (pleasing to Him), and in 
ijp fai this (hauge may be consideied as a revolution, but iii 
the judgiiieut of luon, who can estimate themselves and the 
strength of their niaAims only by the superiority which they 
gam oxer sensibility in time, it is only to be viewed as an ever 
continuing struggle foi impiovemeut ; in other words, as a 
giailual reform of the perverse disposition, the propensity tojsyil . 

Hence it follows that the moral culture of man must begin, 
not with impiovement 11 1 morals, hut with a transfo rmation of I 
the luui.d and the foundation o f a char ac ter, although men ' 
usually pioceed otheixvise, and contend gainst vicea. singly, | 
leaving the general root of them untouched. Now even a man 
of the most hunted intellect is capable of the impression of an 
incioascd respect for an action conformable to duty, in propor- 
non as he withdraws from it in thought all othei springs winch 
could have influenced the maxim of the action by means of 
self-love , and even children are capable of finding out even the 
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least trace of a mixture of spurious springs of action, in which 
case the action instantly loses all moral worth hi theii eyes. 
This capacity for good is admirably cultivated by adducing the 
fxanqile of even good men (good as regards their conformity to 
law), and allowing one’s moral pupils to estimate the impuiity 
of many maxims from the actual springs of then actions ; (.16 ), 
and it gradually passes over into the chaiactei, so that dviy 
simply of itsQlf commences to acquire considerable weight in 
their hearts. But to teach them to admire virtuous actions, 
however great the sacrifice they may cost, is not the right way 
to maintain the feeling of the pupil foi moral good. Poi how- 
ever virtuous anyone may be, all the good he can ever do is 
(Ally duty , and to do his duty is no more than to do what is in 
the common moral order, and therefore does not deserve to l>e 
admired. On the contrary, this admiration is a lowering of 
our feeling for duty, as if obedience to it were something 
extraordinary and meritorious. 

Theie is, however, one thing m oui soul which, when we 
take a right view of it, we cannot qease to regaid with tlie 
highest astoiiisliinent, and m legard to which admiration is 
right or even elevatmg, and that is the ongiiial moral capacity 
in us geneially. What is that in us (we may ask ourdfelves) l>y 
which we, who are constantly dependent on nature by so many 
wants, are yet laised so far above it in the idea of an original 
capacity (in us) that we regaid them all as nothing, and oui- 
selves as unworthy of existence, if we weie to indulge in their 
satisfaction in opposition to a law which our leason authorita- 
tively prescribes , although it is this enjoyment alone that can 
make life desiiable, while I’eaaon neithei promises anything 1101 
threatens. The importance of this question must be ileeplj felt 
by every man of the most ordmary ability, who has beefi pie- 
viously instructed as to the holiness that lies in the idea of duty, 
but who has not yet ascended to the investigation of the notion 
of freedom, which first aiises from thft law , ' (57) and even the 
incomprehensibility of this capacity, a capacity which proclaiiji^ 

' That the conception of freedom of the elective will does nut precede 
the consciouanees pi the moral law m us, but la only inferred From the 
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a I)ivine origin, must rouse his spirit to enthusiasm, and 
strengthen it for any sacnhces which respect for this duty may 
impose oil him. The frequent excitement of this feeling of the 
suhlimity of a man’s moral constitution is especially to be 
leeommended as a means of awaking moral sentiments, smce it 
opei.iles 111 direct opposition to the innate propensity to pervert 
the spiiiigs 111 tlie maxims of our elective will, (ss) and tends to 
make unconditional respect foi the law the 'iltimate con- 
dition of the admission of all maxims, and so restores the 
original moral subordination of the springs of action, and the 
capacity for good m the human heait in its primitive purity. 

lint IS not tins lestoration by one’s own strength directly 
opposed to the thesis of the innate corruption of man for everj'- 
Ihing good > Undoubtedly, as far as eonceivability is concerned, 
that IS to say, our dmerninind of its possibility, lust as with 
evei vthing which has to be regarded as an event in time (change) 
and as such necessarily determined by laws of nature, whilst its 
opposite must yet be regaided as possible by freedom in aceord- 
ance witli moial laws, but it is not opposed to the possibility oi 
this lestoration itself. T'oi if the moral law commands that we 
■i/oi// now be better men, it follows inevitably that we also enn lie 
better The thesis of imiate evil has no ajqdication in dogmatic 
moiulity , foi its jnecepts contain the veiy same* duties, and con- 
tinue in the same force, whether there is in us an innate pro- 

deterniinability of our wiU by this law. as an uncunditiunal command, 
anyone may readily he convinced (57) by asking himsolf whether he is 
immediately certain of a faculty enabling him by firmness of purpose to 
oveicome every motive to trausgresnion, however powerful (ffca/aiis Itcei 
iiii)>eii'l vf iia lindnuito dulet peijwia tmiro). Everyone must 

conti'ss that he dtxi not knuir vhethei m such a case he would not be 
shaken in his purpose Keverthcleas, duty commands him uncon- 
ditionally , thou shall remain true to it , and hence ho justly concludes 
that lie must also be nbli, and that accordingly his will is free. Those 
who fallaciously represent this inscrutable }''’oi)erty as quite compre- 
hensilile cfbate an illusion by the word cfetermintsm (the thesis that the 
elective will is dcteimiiied by internal sufficient reasons), as if the 
diflioulty consisted in reconciling this with freedom, which no one 
supjioseB , the difficulty is, how predetemnmsm, by which voluntary 
actions as events have their deteimining causes ta prtcedxng time (which 
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penalty to transgression or not. In the culture of morality this 
thesis has more significance, bat still it means no more than 
this, that in the moral cultivation of the moral capacity for 
good created in us, we cannot begin from a natural state of 
innocence, but must start from the supposition of a depravit} 
of the elective will in assuming maxims that are contraiy to 
the oiiginal moral capacity, and, since the propensity thereto is 
ineradicable, ;vith an unceasing effort against it. Now, as thi.^ 
only leads to a progress infinitum from bad to better, it 
follows that the tiansforniation of the disposition of a bad into 
tliat of a good man is to be placed in the change of the supreme 
inuei principle of all his maxims, in accordance with the moral 
Iftw, provided that this new principle (the new heart) be itselt 
immutable. A man cannot, however, naturally attain the 
coiiMction [that it is immutable], either by immediate con- 
Hcioiisness, ( 59 ) or by the pioof derived from the coiiise of life he 
ha.s hitheito piiisucd, foi the bottom of his heart (the siib- 
jectne first principle of his maxims) is insciutable to himself. 
biit> unto the path that leads to it, and which is pointed out to 
liim by a fundamentally improved disposition, he must be ahli^ 
to hoix to ariive by his oien efioits, since he ought to become a 
good man and can only he esteemed //noof/y good by Virtue of 
that which can be imputetl to him as done by himself * 

Now, reason, which is natuially disiiuhned to moral efioit 


witli what It cuntaina is no longer 111 uni puwei), can bo consistent with 
freecloni, by nhich both the action itself and its opposite must be in the 
power of the subject at the niunieiit of its taking place , this is what men 
want to ducem and never will he able to discern 

There is no difhrulty in reconciling the conception of fteedovi with tin. 
idea of God as a being , for freedom dues nut consist m the 

contingency of the action (that it is not determined by reasons at al^, that 
IS, not in doteiininism (that it must be equally possible for God to do 
good 01 evil, if His action is to be called free), but in absolute spontaneity, 
w hicli .done is endangered by predetenmnjsm, which places the deter- 
mining principle of the action in preceding time, so that the action is now 
no lunger in my jiower, but in the hands of nature, and I am irresistiUl; , 
detei mined ; and since succession m time is nut to bo conceived 111 God, 
this ditliculty disajipears 
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opposes to this expectation of self-improvemen tall sorts of 
corrupt ideas of religion, under the pretext of natural impotence 
(among which is to be reckoned, attributing to God Himself the 
adoption of the principle of happiness as the supreme condition 
of His commands). Now we may divide all religions into two 
classes— religion (mere worship), and mm’al 
religion, that is, the religion o f a fioocH ife. By the former a 
man either flatters himself that God can make him eternally 
happy (by remission of his dements), without his having any 
need to bercmie a better imn, or if this does not seem possible to 
him, that God can make him a hdter man, without his ha\'iiig to 
do anything in the matter himself except to ash for it ; which, 
as before an all-seeing being asking is no more than vmhtiui, 
would in fact be doing nothing, for if the mere wish were 
sufficient, every man would be good. But in the moral religion 
(and amongst all the public rehgions that have ever existed the 
(fliustian alone is moral) it is a fundamental principle that 
everyone must do as much as lies in his powei to become a 
Iwttei iiiaii, and that it is only when he has not buued his 
innate talent (Luke xix. 12-16), when he has used the ouginal 
capacity for good so as to become a lietter man, that he ca.i 
hoiie that what is not in his power will be supplied by a highei 
co-opeiation But it is not absolutely necessary that man 
should know in what this co-operation consists ; (so) pei haps it 
IS even inevitable that if the way in which it happens had l»een 
1 evealed at a certain time, different men at aiiothei time .‘•hould 
form different conceptions of it, and that with all honesty But 
tlien tlie principle holds good: “it is not essential, and theiefoie 
not necessary foi everyone to know what God does or has done 
foi his salvation,” but it is essential to know wiwi hr htm'tdf 
kof, /(> do in order to lie worthy of this assistance ' 


‘ (Thcrt-^ 18 appended in i.he oiigmal a long note (tirst added m the 
second edition) on the relation between the preceding general remark 
md the conesponding reiiiarki appended to the other three aeotions of 
FMosophunl Theory of Jtehgwn As these sections are not hero 
traiiiiatod, the note has been omitted.] 
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I.— ON 4 SUPPOSED RIGHT TO TELL LIES PROM 
BENEVOLENT MOTIVES ' 

lir the work called Fratu*, for the year 1797, Part VI., No. 1, on 
Political Reactions, by Benjamin Conetant, the following passage 
occurs, p. 123 • — 

“ The loral principle that it is one’s duty to speak the truth, if 
it were taken singly and unconditionally, would make all society 
impossible. We have the proof of this in the very direct consc- 
iiuenccs which have been drawn from this principle by a German 
philosopher, who goes so far as to affirm that to tell a falsehood to a 
nmrdcrer who asked us whether our fnend, of whom he was iii 
pursuit, had not taken refuge in our house, would be a crime 

The French philosopher opposes this principle in the following 
m’anner, p. 124 : — “It is a duty to tell the truth. The notion of 
duty is inseparable from the notion of right. A duty is wRat in one 
being corresponds to the right of another. Where there are no rights 
there are no duties. To tell the truth then is a duty, but only 
towards him who has a right to the truth. But no man has a right 
to a truth that injures others ” The rpuroy ^tvSot here lies in the 
statement that “ To tell the truth le a duty, hut only towarde km who 
has a nght to the truth ’’ . 

It is to be remarked, first, that the expression “to have a right 
to the truth ’’ is unmeeming. We should rather say, a man has a 

‘ [Rosenkranz, vol. vii., p. 295. This Essay was published m a ^rlin 
periodical in 1797 ] 

^ “ J. D. Michaelis, in Gottingen, propounded the same strange 
opinion even before Kant. That Kant is the philosopher here referred 
to, I have been informed by the author of this work liimself.” — 
K F. Cbameb.' 


* I hereby admit that I have really said this lo some place which 1 cannot now recollect ~ 
1 Kant 
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right to his own truthfultuu {veraettas), that is, to subjectiye truth 
in his own person. For to have a nght objectively to truth would 
mean that, as m meum and luum generally, it depends on his mil 
whether a given statement shall be true or false, which would pro- 
duce a singular logic. 

Now, the first question is whether a man — in cases where he 
cannot avoid answering Yes or No — has the rtghi to be untruthful 
The second question is whether, in order to prevent a misdeed that 
threatens him or some one else, he is not actually'' bound to be 
untruthful in a certain statement to which an unjust compulsion 
ion es him. 

Truth in utterances that cannot be avoided is the formal duty of 
a man to everyone,' however great the disadvantage that may arise 
from it to him or any other ; and although by making a false state- 
ment I do no wrong to him who unjustly compels me to speak, yet I 
do wrong to men in general in the most essential point of duty, so 
that it may be called a lie (though not in the jurist’s sense), that is, 
so far as in me lies I cause that declarations in general find no credit, 
and hence that all rights founded on contract should lose their force ; 
and this is a wrong which is done to mankind 

If, then, we define a he merely as an intentionally false declara- 
tion towards another man, wc need not odd that it must injure 
another , as the jurists think proper to put in their definition (msu- 
dafium esl /alstioguvm m prasjudteium altenus). For it alwaj'* 
injures another; if not another individual, yet mankind generally, 
since it vitiates the source of justice. This benevolent be may, how- 
ever, by acetdmt {casus) become punishable even by civil laws ; and 
that which escapes bability to punishment only by accident may be 
condemned as a wrong even by external laws. For instance, if you 
have bp a he hindered a man who is even now planmng a murder, 
you are legally responsible for all the consequences. But if you 
have strictly adhered to the truth, pubbe justice can find no fault 
with you, be the unforeseen consequence what it m^y. it is possible 
that whilst you have honestly answereil Yes to the murderer’s 
question, whether his intended victim is in the house, the latter may 

' I do ndt wish here to prW this principle so far as to say that “false- 
hood IS a violation of duty to oneself.” For this principle belongs ti> 
'Ethics, and here we are speaking only of a duty of justice. Ethics look 
m this transgression only to the tootihiemtess, the reproach of which the 
bar draws on himself. 
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have gone out unobserred, and so not have come m the way of the 
murderer, and the deed therefore have not been done ; whereas, if 
you lied and said he was not in the house, and he had really gone 
out (though unknown to you), so that the murderer met him as he 
went, and executed his purpose on him, then you might with justice 
be accused as the cause of his death. Eor, if you had spoken the 
truth as well as you knew it, perhaps the murderer while seeking 
for his enem^ m the house might have been caught by neighbours 
coming up and the deed been prevented. Whoevei then telh a he, 
however good his intentions may he, must answer for the conse- 
quences of it, even before tlie civil tribunal, and must pay the 
penalty for them, however unforeseen they may have been ; because 
^thfulncss IS a duty that must be regarded us the basis of all duties 
founded on contract, the laws of which would be rendered uncertain 
and useless if even the least exception to them were admitted. 

To be truthful (honest) in all declarations is therefore a sacred 
unconditional command of reason, and not to be limited by any 
expediency 

Constant makes a thoughtful and sound remark on the 
decrying of such strict principles, which it is alleged lose themselves 
lu impracticable ideas, and are therefore to be rejected (p. 123) : — 
*,* In every case in which a principle proved to be true seems to be 
inapplicable, it is because wc do not know the middle which 

contains the medium of its application.” He adduces (p 121) ^he 
doctnne of equality ns the first link forming the social chain (p. 121} : 
” namely, that no man can be bound by any laws except those to the 
foruMtion of which he has contributed In a very contracted society 
this principle may be directly applied and become the ordinary rule 
without rcqiiirmg any middle principle. But in a very numerous 
society we must add a new pnnciple to that which we here state 
This middle pnnciple is, that the individuals may contribute to the 
form.ition of the laws either in their own person or by representatme 
Whoever would try to apply the first pnnciple to a numerous Society 
without taking in the middle principle would infallibly bring about 
its destruction. But this circumstance, which would only show the 
ignorance or incompetence of the lawgiver, would prpvc nothmg 
against the pnnciple itself.” He concludes 125) thus: “A 
principle recognized as truth must, therefore, never be abandoueii, 
however obviously danger may seem to be involved in it.” (And 
yet the good mm. himself abandoned the unconditional pnnciple of 
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veracity on aecount of the danger to aodety, becanse he could not 
discover any middle principle which would serve to prevent this 
danger ; and, in fact, no such principle is to be interpolated here.) 

Betaining the names of the persons as they have been here 
brought forward, “the French philosopher” confounds the action 
by which one does harm (noegt) to another by telling the truth, the 
admission of which he cannot avoid, with the action by which ho 
does him toreny (htdtt). It was merely an aeetdeiU (easiu) that the 
truth of the statement did harm to the inhabitant of 'the house , it 
was not a free deed (in the juridical sense) For to admit his nght 
to require another to tell a lie for his benefit would be to admit a 
claim opposed to all law Every man has not only a right, but the 
strictest duty to truthfulness in statements which he cannot avoid, 
whether they do harm to himself or others. He himself, propcrljr 
speaking, docs not do harm to him who suffers thereby, but this 
harm is eauied by accident. For the man is not free to choosi since 
(if he must speak at all) veracity is an unconditional duty The 
“ German philosopher ” will therefore not adopt as his principle the 
proposition (p. 124) : “ It is a duty to speak the truth, but only to 
him who has a r%gkt to the truth,” first on account of the obscurity of 
the expression, for truth is not a possession the right to which con 
be granted to one, and refused to another ; and next and chiefly, 
because the duty of veracity (of which alone we are speaking here) 
makes no distinction between persons towards whom we have this 
duty, and towards whom we may be free from it , but is an wicon- 
diitonal duty which holds in all circumstances. 

Eow, in order to proceed from a metaphyew of Eight (which 
abstracts from all conditions of experience) to a principle of pohUc* 
(which applies these notions to cases of experience), and by means of 
this to the solution of a problem of the latter in accordance with the 
general principle of right, the philosopher will enunciate: — I An 
Anom, that is, an apodictically certain proposition, which follows 
directlf from the definition of external right (harmony of the freedom 
of each with the freedom of all by a universal law). 2. A Poiiulaie 
ot external public law as the united will of all on the principle of 
equality, wi^out which th^e could not exist the freedom of ull. 
3. A Prthlm ; how it is to be arranged that harmony may be main- 
tained in a society*' however hu^e, on principles of freedom and 
equahty (namely, by means of a representative system) ; and this will 
then become a principle of the poht^eei eyotem, the ejrtabliAment and 
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arrangement of which will contain enactments which, drawn from 
practical Wowledge of men, have in view only the mechanism of 
administration of justice, and how this is to be suitably carried out. 
Justice must never be accommodated to the political system, but 
always the political system to justice. , 

“ A principle recognized as true (I add, recognized d priori, and 
therefore apodictic) must never be abandoned, however obviously 
danger may seem to be involved in it,” says the author. Only here 
we must not 'understand the danger of dot»ff harm (accidentally), but 
of doing wrong , and this would happen if the duty of veracity, which 
i& quite unconditional, and consUtutes the supreme condition of 
justice in utterances, were madj conditional and subordinate to other 
considerations ; and, although by a certain he 1 in fact do no wrong 
to any person, yet I infringe the principle of justice in regard to all 
indispensably necessary statements gmercUy (I do wrong formally, 
though not materially) , and this is much worse than to commit an 
injustic(‘ to any individual, because such a deed does not presuppose 
any principle leading to it in the subject. The man who, when 
a'.ked whether m the statement he is about to make he intends to 
speak truth or not, docs not receive the question with indignation at 
the suspicion thus expressed towards him that be might be a har, 
^nit who asks permission first to consider possible exceptions, is 
already a liar (in potentia), since he shows that he does not rmsognize 
veracity as a duty in itself, but reserves exceptions from a rule which 
in its nature does not admit of exceptions, since to do so would be 
self-contradictory. 

All practical prmrijilcs of justice must contain stnet truths, and 
the principles here called middle print iples can only contain the closer 
definition of their application to actual cases (according to the rule' 
of jiobtics), and never exceptions from them, since exceptions destroy 
the uuiversalit} , on account of which alone they bear the name of 
principles. 


II.— Olf THE SAYING ‘‘NECESSITY HAS NO LAW.”^ 

There is no ca»n* neceuitoU* except *in the case whefe an uucondi- 
tional duty confiicts with a duty which, thougi y perhaps great, ^ ypt 
t o iiihtional ; $.g, if the question is about preservmg the State from 
disaster by betraying a person who stands towards another in a 
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relation such as, for example, that of father and son. To sarc the 
State bom barm is an unconditional duty , to save an individual is 
only a conditional duty, namely, provided he has not been guilty of a 
crime against the State. The information given to the authorities 
may be given with the greatest reluctance, but it is given under 
pressure, namely, moral necessity. But if a shipwrecked man 
thrusts another from his plank in order to save his own life, and it 
IS said that he had the right of necessity (t.« physical necessity) to 
do so, this 18 wholly false. For to maintain my own life is only a 
conditional duty (viz. if it can be done without crime), but it is an 
unconditional duty not to take the life of another who does not 
injure me, nay, does not even bring me into peril of losing it. 
However, tlie teachers of general civil right proceed quite con- 
sistently in admitting this right of necessity. For the sovereign 
power could not connect any pmtshmgnt with the prohibition ; for 
this punishment would necessarily be death, but it would be an 
absurd law that would threaten death to a man if when in danger 
lie did not voluntarily submit to death — ^From “ Dm mag in der 
Theorte rtekUg ugn, «. * to” {Ro»mlr., vii , p. 211). 

[The two cases here considered were probably suggested by Cicero, 
who quotes them from Hecato, a disciple of Pancetius . — De Off. ui 23 ] 
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